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Biographie und Einleitung. 



Die Familie Irving oder Irvine stammte aus Sha- 
pinsha, einer der Orkaden. Sie verehrte unter ihren 
Ahnen einen der verdientesten Gefährten des Befreiers 
von Schottland, des Königs Rohert Bruce (um 1300). 
Doch wanderte William Irving 1763 aus Falmouth 
in Comwall mit seiner von dort gehürtigen jungen Frau, 
Sarah Sanders, nach New York aus, und gründete 
dort ein kaufmännisches Geschäft. 

Washington Irving, ihr 8. Sohn, das 11. und 
jüngste Kind, wurde gehören am 3. April 1783, und 
erhielt seinen Vornamen dem General George Washington 
zu Ehren. Seinem schottischen Kindermädchen gelang 
es, ihn dem letzteren vorzustellen, der ihm seinen Segen 
gab. 

Der Knabe zeichnete sich früh durch Lebhaftigkeit, 
Lesewut, Reiselust und ein besonderes Talent für Freund- 
schaft aus. 
, Mit 16 Jahren wurde er zu einem Advokaten ge- 
bracht, um sich für die Rechtslaufbahn auszubilden, 
beschäftigte sich aber vorzugsweise litterarisch, und 
lieferte schon im Jahre 1802 humoristische Beiträge 
für die Zeitschrift Moming Chronide unter dem Namen 
Jonathan Oldstyle. Mit der Familie des Anwalts 
Josiah Ogden Hoffinann, der er sich innig anschlofs, 
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machte er manche Ausflüge, unter anderem 1803 ^Jne 
abenteuerliche Reise voll Entbehrungen und Beschytex-dei 
in die Wildnis am St. Lorenzstrom, wo später die Stad 
Ogdensburg entstand — eine reiche Quelle von Er 
innerungen und Anregungen für sein späteres Leben. 

Um seine angegriffene Lunge zu stärken, schickte^^ 
seine liebevollen und rührigen Geschwister, namentlic^^ 
sein ältester Bruder William (f 1821), ihn 1804 nac:^ 
Europa. Die Reise that ihm wohl. Er landete i^ 
Bordeaux, durchreiste, hin und wieder durch die kriege- 
rischen Verhältnisse gefährdet und aufgehalten, Süd- 
frankreich, verweilte längere Zeit in Genua, Sizilien, 
Rom, Paris und London, und kehrte, nachdem er sich 
überall Freunde erworben hatte, Anfang 1806 nach 
New York zurück. 

In demselben Jahre bestand er seine juristische 
Prüfung, und arbeitete eine Zeitlang im Bureau seines 
Bruders John. Doch beschäftigte er sich mehr mit der 
von einer Gesellschaft fröhlicher Genossen herausge- 
gebenen humoristisch-satirischen Zeitschrift ScUmagundi. 

Im Oktober 1807 starb sein Vater, im April 1809 
Mathilde Hoffmann, die er innig geliebt hatte. Dies 
war wohl der Grund, weshalb der für Liebe und Freund- 
schaft geschaffene Mann unvermählt blieb. 

1809 erschien sein erstes selbständiges Buch, die 
Historie of New York by Diedrich Knickerbocker, 
welche ihm wegen des darin herrschenden übermütigen, 
wenn auch niemals bitteren Spottes auf alle Pedanterie 
manchen Tadel zuzog, aber zugleich seinen Ruf be- 
gründete. Hat er doch auch in das Skizzenbuch zwei 
Skizzen unter demselben Schriftstellemamen aufgenom- 
men, Bip van Winkle und The Legend of Sleepia Hollow. 

Seine Brüder Peter und Ebenezer nahmen ihn 1810 
als Teilhaber in ihr kau&nännisches Geschäft auf. Jener 
verwaltete eine Filiale desselben in Liverpool. Zu ihm 
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reiste Washington 1815 — seine zweite und längste 
Earopafahrt. 

Während er sich hier wie bei seinem Schwager 
van Wart in Birmingham, „seiner europäischen Heimat*', 
den Beizen eines liebe- und geschmackvollen Familien- 
lebens hingab, mit Dichtem, wie Campbell und Walter 
Scott, die fruchtbarsten Verbindungen anknüpfte, Aus- 
flüge nach Eenilworth, Stratford etc. unternahm, und 
zugleich um das Geschäft eifrig bemüht war, geriet das 
letztere in Schwierigkeiten, welche 1818 zu einem Ban- 
kerott führten. Der Tod der Mutter 1817 und Krank- 
heiten Peters und Williams vermehrten die Nieder- 
geschlagenheit der vor kurzem noch so blühenden 
Familie. 

Da erschien 1819 und 1820 unter dem Titel Sketch 
Book by Geoffrey Crayon jene Sammlung vermischter 
Aufsätze, welche selbst in England, dem Yaterlande 
dieser Gattung von Büchern, ungemischten Beifall fand, 
und dem Verfasser mit einem Schlage einen Weltruhm 
verschaffte, während sie zugleich dazu beitrug, den drin- 
gendsten Verlegenheiten der Geschwister abzuhelfen. 
Die Veröffentlichung erfolgte unter günstigen Bedin- 
gungen in London und New York zugleich. 

Der Ertrag einer neuen Sammlung, welche, an die 
Weihnachtsskizzen des Sketch Book anknüpfend, 1822 
unter dem Titel Bracebridge Hall erschien, setzte den 
Verfasser in den Stand, eine längere Reise durch Deutsch- 
land zu machen, auf der er von Amsterdam aus die 
Ufer des Rheins bis Strafsburg durchzog, dann München, 
Salzburg, Wien, Prag besuchte und längere Zeit in 
Dresden im engen Umgange mit der englischen Familie 
Fester verweilte, auch Abstecher nach dem Riesen- 
gebirge, dem Harz und Kassel unternahm. Leider trat 
er der deutschen Gesellschaft nicht nahe, wenn man von 
der Teilnahme an Hoffestlichkeiten absieht. Zwar lernte 
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er mit Frl. Emily Foster zusammen deutsch, aber da 
er zugleich bei Frau Foster italienische Stunden nahm, 
so werden seine Fortschritte nicht hingereicht haben, 
ihn zum Umgang mit Deutschen einzuladen; hatte er 
doch keinen Mangel an englischen Freunden. 

Auch ging er bereits 1823 wieder nach Paris und 
1824 nach London, wo er eine neue Skizzensammlung 
Tales of a Traveller herausgab, und sich mit dem Stu- 
dium des Spanischen beschäftigte. Die vielen Ver- 
bindungen mit geistreichen Männern Englands, wie 
Th. Moore, Rogers u. a. nahmen ihn ebenfalls nicht 
wenig in Anspruch, aber eine Abwechselung zwischen 
vielfach bewegtem Leben und strenger Zurückgezogen- 
heit war für die Eigenart seiner schriftstellerischen 
Thätigkeit ein Bedürfnis. 

Während er 1825 von Paris her Ausflüge nach der 
Touraine und Bordeaux machte, erhielt er von Mr. Eve- 
rett, dem amerikanischen Gesandten in Madrid, eine 
Aufforderung dorthin zu kommen, um Navarretes Leben 
des Columbus zu übersetzen. Er folgte dem Rufe, ent- 
schlofs sich aber bald, das Leben des Columbus auf 
Grund eigenen Quellenstudiums in einem selbständigen 
Buche darzustellen. Er arbeitete sehr eifrig in Madrid 
und Sevilla, und wohnte mehrere Monate in dem mau- 
rischen Schlosse Alhambra bei Granada. Die Früchte 
seiner spanischen Studien waren sein umfangreiches 
Life of Columbus (1827), von welchem er im folgenden 
Jahre einen Auszug veröffentlichte, femer A Chronide 
ofthe Conquest of Granada by Fray Antonio Agapida 
und Voyages of the Companions of Golvmbus, 

Mehr und mehr nahmen auch die Staatsbehörden 
seiner Heimat von ihrem berühmten, im Auslande wei- 
lenden Bürger Kenntnis. Im Jahre 1829 zum Gesandt- 
schaftssekretär in London einannt, besuchte er wieder- 
holt seine Verwandten in Birmingham, und Versailles, 
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sowie Newstead Abbey nnd Abbotsford, die Wohnsitze 
von Byron nnd Scott, nnd einmal anch Shapinsha, die 
Insel seiner Ahnen, besorgte die europäische Aasgabe 
der Gedichte seines Landsmanns Bryant, nnd liefs seine 
Tales cf the Älhambra erscheinen. 

Im Mai 1832 kehrte er nach ITjähnger Abwesen- 
heit nach seiner Heimat zurück, wo er mit jim so all- 
gemeinerem Jubel empfangen wurde, als man bereits 
geglaubt hatte, er sei von Herzen ein Ausländer ge- 
worden, ein Argwohn, dem er in seiner Bede beim 
Festmahle — er pflegte sonst nicht öffentlich zu reden 
— entschieden und erfolgreich entgegentrat. 

Auch daheim reiste er viel, teils um mit seinen 
zahlreichen, zum Teil sehr hoch gestellten Freunden 
zusammenzutreffen, teils um Land und Leute kennen zu 
lernen. Bald ging es nach Baltimore, Washington, 
Mount Yemon (dem Landsitze des Generals Washington) 
und dem Shenandoahthale, bald nach dem fernen Westen 
und New Orleans, bald den Hudson aufwärts nach Og- 
densburg und den Niagarafällen. Aber immer kehrte 
er mit Freuden nach seinem Ijandsitze bei Tarrytown 
am Hudson zurück, den er 1834 ankaufte, und zuerst 
the Roost — der Horst — dann aber Sunnyside — 
Sonnenseite — benannte, und mit grofser Liebe pflegte 
und ausbaute. Dort sammelte er Brüder, Neffen und 
Nichten um sich, und übte eine edle, freundliche Gast- 
lichkeit. 

Während dieser Zeit erschienen seine Werke Astoria, 
Qeoffrey Crayons MisceUcmies, Legends of the Conquest of 
Spain, Advmtwres of Captain Bonnevüle, von denen das 
erste und letzte Scenen aus der Vorgeschichte der Ver- 
einigten Staaten darstellen, ferner Beiträge zu Knicker- 
hocher' s Magazine, welche er 1845 als Wolf er fs üoosi 
in Buchform herausgab. 

Aus seiner Mufse rifs ihn 1842 seine Ernennung 
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zum Gesandten in Madrid, eine Wahl, welche er nur 
ungern annahm, aber durch sein besonnenes und gerades 
Auftreten in den dortigen unruhigen Zuständen, sowie 
durch seine wertvollen Berichte rechtfertigte. Dagegen 
blieb diese Zeit litterarisch unfruchtbar. Auch voran- 
lauste ihn eine rheumatische Entzündung, mehrmals nach 
Paris zu reisen, ohne dafs er völlige Heilung fand. Nach- 
dem ihm 1846 der Abschied bewilligt war, nahm er in 
Sunnyside seine frühere Lebensweise unter Nichten und 
Neffen wieder auf. Zugleich schrieb er sein Life of 
ChldsnUth, Mahomet <md his Sttccessors, und besorgte 
eine Gesamtausgabe seiner Werke. In den letzten Jahren 
beschäftigte ihn unausgesetzt sein Life cf Washingtoriy 
welches er als das Hauptwerk seines Lebens betrachtete, 
und an dem er während schwerer Heimsuchungen durch 
Asthma und Herzerweiterung fast bis zum letzten Atem- 
zuge arbeitete. 1859 vollendete er den letzten Band, 
und verlebte um so beruhigter den Rest seiner Tage, 
denen am 28. November 1859 ein plötzlicher Tod ohne 
eigentliches Krankenlager ein Ziel setzte. 

Die Haaptquelle für die Kenntnis seines Lebens bil- 
den seine überaus zahlreichen und ausführlichen Briefe. 
Dieselben sind ganz aus einem Stück mit seinen für den 
Druck bestimmten Werken; denn gleich diesen spiegeln 
sie des Mannes Wesen wieder, der kein Falsch kannte 
und keiner Schminke bedurfte. Sie legen Zeugnis ab 
von der aufserordentlichen Vielseitigkeit seiner wissen- 
schaftlichen und künstlerischen Interessen; war er doch 
eine Zeitlang im Zweifel, ob nicht die Malerei oder die 
Musik sein eigentlicher Beruf sei; sie weihen uns in 
den Ernst seiner Studien ein, und bekunden überall 
jene Menschenliebe und innige Freundestreue, die, wie- 
wohl ohne ängstliche Zurückhaltung an Hunderte ge- 
spendet, doch niemals den Rückschlag der Enttäuschung 
erfuhr. Frei von Arg wie er war, kannte er auch den 
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rgwolin nicht. Und so kann man von ihm, wie von 
öthe, sagen, dafs es ihm — mit der einen Ausnahme 
dines Hagestolzentnms — vergönnt war sich voll aus- 
Hieben, und dafs sein Leben ein ebenso vollendetes 
redicht war, wie die besten seiner Schilderungen. 



Seine umfangreichsten Werke sind geschichtlich. 
Heichwohl würde er als Geschichtsschreiber allein kaum 
linen bedeutenden Ruf erlangt haben, ja wer weifs, 
»b er den Mut gehabt h&tte, ein Leben des Golumbus 
>der Washington zu unternehmen, wenn er nicht schon 
)in berühmter Schriftsteller gewesen wäre. Es sind 
Werke achtbarer Gelehrsamkeit und anziehend durch 
lie Anmut ihres Stils. Aber sein eigentliches Feld ist 
lie Skizze, das Lebensbild. Dem Leben abgelauscht 
nit feinster Beobachtungsgabe, tief empfunden in einem 
}emüte, dem alles lebt und dem jedes Wesen sein 
imeres offenbart, gestützt durch eine aufserordentliche 
Belesenheit und eine milde Weisheit, und dargestellt 
Dit aller Wärme echten Mitgefühls, nicht ohne einen 
Lnflug von Schalkheit, dabei so rein und unentstellt, 
lafs man auch von ihm sagen kann: 

Und weit von ihm in wesenlosem Scheine 
Lag, was uns alle bändigt, das Gemeine. 
— 80 verdienen seine Skizzen oder Essays reichlich 
ien Beifall, den sie gefunden, und den sie jetzt noch 
inden. Die Schönheit seiner Sprache wird gerade von 
en Engländern unumwunden anerkannt, welche den 
merikanischen Schriftstellern gegenüber mit diesem 
iObe etwas zu geizen pflegen. Und so ist insbesondere 
ein Sketch Book in jeder Beziehung eine empfehlens- 
rerte Lektüre für Alt und Jung. 
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The Sketch Book. 

Das Skizzenbuch erschien lieferangsweise, und der 
Verfasser sorgte dafür, dafs in jeder Lieferung Skizzen 
von verschiedenen Arten enthalten waren. In bun- 
ter Reihe folgten humoristische Erzählungen, 
Reiseschilderungen, rührende Scenen aus dem 
gewöhnlichen Leben, litterargeschichtliche 
Einzeldarstellungen, Wanderungen durch Lon- 
don, Schilderungen besonders ansprechender 
englischer Sitten, Kämpfe der schwer gemifs- 
handelten Indianer. Die in diesem Bändchen zu- 
sammengestellten Schilderungen des Weihnachtsfestes 
beweisen ein liebevolles und eingehendes Studium aller 
älteren Bücher und Gedichte, aus welchen die Kunde 
der englischen Weihnachtsgebräuche früherer Zeit zu 
schöpfen war, und einen tiefen Sinn für die Überreste 
jener gemütvollen Gebräuche in der Gegenwart. Von 
den gründlichen Studien, auf denen sie beruhen, merkt 
der Leser aus zwei Gründen nicht viel, einmal weil 
der Verfasser so anschaulich darstellt, dafs man sich vor- 
stellen mufs, er kenne alles aus der Anschauung; und 
sodann, weil er dem Leser zu gefallen die Schilderung 
in die Form einer Erzählung eingekleidet, und so allen 
Anschein der Gelehrsamkeit davon abgestreift hat. 

Von verwandter Art, doch ohne die erzählende 
Form, ist Bural Life of JEngland; und es sei hier be- 
merkt, dafs die Liebe des Verfassers dem englischen 
Volke und Volksleben gilt. Weder französische, noch 
italienische oder deutsche Sitten, von denen er doch da- 
mals schon manches kannte und anerkannte, haben ihm zu 
einer ähnlichen Schilderung Anlafs gegeben. Diese Skizze 
beruht fast ganz auf eigener, lebendiger Beobachtung. 

Auch The Wife und The Widow and her San setzen 
englische Verhältnisse voraus, ihr Kern aber ist all- 
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gemein menschlich. Es sind rührende, jedoch nich 

sentimentale Scenen in erzählender Form, deren Rei; 

id de' besonders in der innigen Teilnahme an den Schicksalei 

kizzei. anderer liegt, von der das ganze Lehen des Verfassen 

^TiL'. Kunde gieht. Man kann die Menschen zu günstig dar 

^S^Ji.t gestellt finden; es scheint als wenn Irving das Rohe unc 

dem Gemeine nicht kennt. Gewifs kannte er es, aber sein< 

iche Natur widerstrebte ihm; er wufste nur das vollendet zi 

L 00- 1 gestalten, was seiner Empfindungsweise entsprach, nämlicl 

Qder| das Edle, auch im Bettlergewande, und das Komische. — 

'^i^s-' Dafs die Darstellung des Edlen im Unglück siel 

zu- 1 auch zum Tragischen steigern konnte, zeigen die beidei 

ästes I gehaltvollen Stücke Traüs of Indian Character und Phüi} 

^cr r of Pokanokeij jenes schildernd, dies erzahlend. Es is 

inde I insbesondere anzuerkennen, dafs er sich nicht scheute 

2n I seinen Landsleuten einen Spiegel vorzuhalten, der ihnei 

iste f die grausame Verfolgung der Indianer durch ihre Vor 

i^on I Väter ohne Beschönigung zeigte, und es ehrt seine Lands 

^^ I lente, dafs dies ihrer Liebe zu dem Verfasser und ihren 

reU I Wohlgefallen an seinem Buche keinen Eintrag that. 
or- 
nd 

^g Da für die EngUsik atUhors so weit als möglich Aus 

6n gaben veranstaltet werden, welche Lesestoff für eii 

I Semester bieten, so ist der Inhalt des Sketch Book z\ 

de I diesem Zweck auf mehrere Bändchen von angemessenen 

e- ' Umfang verteilt worden. Nicht oft gewährt ein Werl 

'n I in jener Hinsicht eine so vorteilhafte Verteilung ali 

h I dieses Bach von W. Irving. Jede der Skizzen bilde 

^- f ein abgeschlossenes Ganze, so dafs es keine Schwierigkei 

o f macht, mit den letzten Lehrstunden des Semesters ode 

6 I zu einem anderen Abschnitt der Schulzeit die Lektürt 

zu beendigen, ohne eine Skizze unvollendet zu lassen 

Q 1^ Die Erklärung der Aussprachezeichen steh 

am Ende des Anhangs. 
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Zur Erläuterung sind aufser den Wörterbüche 
Webster (W.), Lucas (L.), Stormonth und Hopp 
Ausgaben von Pfundheller (Pf.) und Lohmann, der 
Setzung von Gaederz u. ä. noch mehrfach gel 
und in Abkürzung citiert worden: 

Brand, Observations on the Populär Äntiqui 
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I. 

BIP VAir WIVELE. 
A POSTHÜMOÜS WRITING 

OF 
DiEDRICH KnIGKERBOGKEB. 

[The following Tale was found among the pa- 
pers of the late Diedrich Knickerbocker, an old 
gentleman of New York, who was very curious 
in the Dutch history of the province, and the 
manners of the descendants from its primitive setüerg^^s 
Bis histoiical researches, however, did not* lie so ' 
much amtong books äs among men; for the former 
are lamentably scanty on bis favourite topics; 
whereas he found the old bm*ghers, and still more 
their wives, rieh in that legendary lore, so inva-io 
loable to trae history. Whenever, therefore, he 
chaneed to find a genuine Dutch family, snugly 
shut up in its low-roofed farm-house, under a 
spreading sycamore, he looked upon it as a little 
clasped volume of black-letter, and studied it with is 
the zeal of a book-worm. 

The result of all these researches was a history 
of the province during the reign of the Dutch go- 
vemors, which he published some years since. 
There have been various opinions as to the literary so 
character of bis work, and, to teil the private 
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truth, it is not a whit better than it should b 
Its Chief merit is its scrupulous accuracy, whi( 
indeed was a little questioned on its first appearanc 
but has since been completely established, and 

6 is now admitted into all historical coUections, as 
book of unquestionable authority. 

The old gentleman died shortly after the pub 
cation of his work; and now that he is dead ai 
gone, it cannot do much härm to his memory 

10 say, that his time might have been much bett 
employed in weightier labours. He was apt, howev( 
to ride his hobby his own way; and though 
did now and then kick up the dust a little in t 
eyes of his neighbours, and grieve the spirit 

16 some friends for whom he feit the truest deferen 
and aflfection, yet his errors and foUies are remei 
bered "more in sorrow than in anger," and it 1: 
gins to be suspected, that he never intended 
injure or offend. But however his memory m 

«0 be appreciated by critics, it is still held de 
among many folk, whose good opinion is w 
worth having, particularly certain biscuit-bake 
who have gone so far as to imprint his likenc 
on their new-year cakes, and have thus given h 

25 a Chance for immortality, almost equal to the bei 
stamped on a Waterloo medal, or a Queen Ann< 
farthing.] 

By Wo den, God of Saxons, 

From wheiice comes Wensday, that is Wodensday, 
80 Truth is a thing that ever I will keep 
Unto thylke day in which I creep into 
My sepulchre. Cartwright.] 
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Whoever has made a voyage up the Hudson, 
Qnust remember the Kaatskill mountains. They are 
ä dismembered branch of the great Appalachian 
famüy, and are seen away to the west of the river, 
jwelling up to a noble height and lording it overa 
iie surrounding country. Every change of season, 
3very change of weather, indeed every hour of the 
iay, produces some change in the magical hues 
md shapes of these mountains, and they are re- 
^ded by all the good wives, far and near, as lo 
)erfect barometers. When the weather is fair and 
Jettied, they are clothed in blue and purple, and print 
ieir hold outlines on the clear evening sky: but 
wmetimes, when the rest of thelandscape is cloudless, 
hey will gather a hood of grey vapours about 15 
heir summits, which, in the last rays of the setting 
m, will glow and Ught up like a crown of glory. 

At the foot of these fairy mountains, the voy- 
ger may have descried the light smoke curling 
p fpom a village, whose shingle-roofs gleam among ao 
18 trees, just where the blue tints of the upland 
lelt away into the fresh green of the nearer land- 
jape. It is a little village of great antiquity, having 
3en founded by some of the Dutch colonists, in 
le earlier times of the province, just about the 85 
jginning of the government of the good Peter 
:uyvesant, (may he rest in peace!) and there 
ere some of the houses of the original settlers 
anding within a few years, built of small yellow 
'icks brought from Holland, having latticed win-so 
)ws and gable fronts, surmounted with weather- 
)cks. 
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In that same village, and in one of these verf 
houses, (which, to teil the precise truth, was sadlf 
time-worn and weather-beaten,) there lived many 
years since, while the country was yet a province 

6 of Great Britain, a simple, good-natured fellow, ol 
the name of Rip Van Winkle. He was a deseend- 
ant of the Van Winkles who figured so gallanüj 
in the chivalrous days of Peter Stuyvesant, and 
accompanied him to the siege of Fort Christina. 

10 He inherited, however, but little of the martial char 
racter of his ancestors. I have observed that h< 
was a simple, good-natured man; he was, moreover 
a kind neighbour, and an obedient, hen-peckec 
husband. Indeed, to the latter circumstance migh 

15 be owing that meekness of spirit which gained hui 
such universal popularity; for those men are mos 
apt to be obsequious and conciliating abroad, wh< 
are under the discipline of shrews at home. Thei 
tempers, doubtless, are rendered pUant and mal 

20 leable in the fiery furnace of domestic tribulation 
and a curtain lecture is worth all the sermoa 
in the world for teaching the virtues of patieno 
and long-suffering. A termagant wife may, there 
fore, in some respects, be considered a tolerabl 

26 blessing; and if so , Rip Van Winkle was thric 
blessed. 

Certain it is, that he was a great favourit 
among all the good wives of the village, who, a 
usual with the amiable sex, took his part in a 

Bofamily squabbles and never failed, whenever the 
talked those matters over in their evening gossipings 
to lay all the blame on Dame Van Winkle. Th 
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children of the village, too, would shout with joy 
whenever he approached. He assisted at their 
Sports, made their playthings, taught them to fly 
kites and shoot marbles, and told them long 
slories of ghosts, wilches, and Indians. Whenever 5 
he went dodging about the village, he was sur- 
rounded by a troop of them, hanging on bis skirts, 
dambering on bis back, and playing a thousand 
tricks on bim with impunity; and not a dog would 
bark at bim throughout the neighbourhood. lo 

The great error in Rip's composition was an 
insuperable aversion to all kinds of profitable labour. 
It could not be from the want of assiduity or 
perseverance; for he would sit on a wet rock, 
with a rod as long and heavy as a Tartar's iance, is 
and fish all day without a murmur, even though 
he should not be encouraged by a single nibble. 
He would carry a fowling-piece on bis Shoulder 
for hours together, trudging through woods and 
swamps, and up hill and down dale, to shoot a »> 
few squirrels or wild pigeons. He would never 
rrfase to assist a neighbour even in the roughest 
toil, and was a foremost man at all country fro- 
lics for husking Indian corn, or building stone 
fences: the women of the village, too, used toss 
employ him to run their errands, and do such 
little odd Jobs as their less obliging husbands 
would not do for them. hi a word, Rip was ready 
to attend to anybody's business but his own; but 
as to doing family duty, and keeping his farm in so 
Order, he found it impossible. 

In fact he declared it was of no use to work 

IbüffUgb Mutbora. 47. Liet B. ^ 
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on his farm: it was the most pestilent little piece 
of ground in the whole country; everything about 
it went wrong, and would go wrong, in spite of 
him. His fences were continually falling to pieces; 

6 his cow would either go astray, or get among the 
cabbages; weeds were sure to grow quicker in his 
fields than anywhere eise; the rain always made 
a point of setting in just as he had some out- 
door work to do; so that, though his patrimonial 

10 estate had dwindled away under his management, 
acre by acre, until there was little more left than 
a mere patch of Indian com and potatoes, yet it 
was the worst-conditioned farm in the neighbour- 
hood. 

16 His children, too, were as ragged and wild a? 
if they belonged to nobody. * His son Rip, ar 
urchin begotten in his own likeness, promised tc 
inherit the habits with the old clothes of his father. 
He was generally seen trooping like a colt at his 

80 mother's heels, equipped in a pair of his father' 
cast off galligaskins, which he had much ado 
hold up with one band, as a fine lady does 
train in bad weather. 

Rip Van Winkle, however, was one of ü. 

»öhappy mortals, of foolish, well-oiled dispositi< 
who take the world easy, eat white bread or br 
whichever can be got with least thought or tr 
and would rather starve on a penny than 
for a pound. If left to himself, he would 

80 whistled life away in perfect contentment ; h 
wife kept continually dinning in his ears 
his idleness, his carelessness, and the ruin h 
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bringing on his family. Morning, noon, and night, 
I her tongue was incessantly going, and everything 
he Said or did was sure to produce a torrent of 
household eloquence. Rip had but one way of re- 
plying to all lectures of the kind, and that by 5 
frequent use had grown into a habit. He shrugged 
his Shoulders, shook his head, cast up his eyes, 
but Said nothing. This, however, always provoked 
a fresh voUey from his wife; so that he was fain 
to draw off his forces, and take to the outside of 10 
the house — the only ade jwhich, in truth, belongs 
to a hen-pecked husband. 

Rip's sole domestic adherent was his dog Wolf, 
who was as much hen-pecked as his master; for 
Dame Van Winkle regarded them as companions 15 
in idleness, and even looked upon Wolf with an 
evil eye as the cause of his master's going so often 
astray. True it is, in all points of spirit befitting 
an honourable dog, he was as courageous an animal 
as ever scoured the woods — but what courage £o 
can withstand the ever-during and all-besetting 
terrors of a woman's tongue? The moment Wolf 
entered the house his crest feil, his tail dropped 
to the ground or curled between his legs, he sneaked 
about with a gallo ws air, casting many a sidelong 25 
glance at Dame Van Winkle, and at the least 
flourish of a broomstick or ladle, he would fly to 
the door with yelping precipitation. 

Times grew worse and worse with Rip Van 
Winkle as years of matrimony rolled on: a tart sa 
temper never mellows with age, and a sharp tongue 
is the only edged tool that grows keener with 
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constant use. For a long whiie he used to cons 
himself, when driven from home, by frequent 
a kind of perpetual club of the sages, philosophe 
and other idle personages of the village; wh 

6 held its sessions on a bench before a small i 
designated by a rubicund portrait of His Maje 
George the Third. * Here they used to sit in 
shade, during a long lazy summer*s day, talk 
listlessly over village gossip, or telling endl 

10 sleepy stories about nothing. But it would hi 
been worth any statesman's money to have he 
the profound discussions that sometimes took pls 
when by chance an old newspaper feil into tl 
hands from some passing traveller. How solem 

16 they would listen to the Contents, as drawled 
by Derrick Van Bummel, the schoolmaster, a dap 
learned little man, who was not to be daunted 
the most gigantic word in the dictionary; and 
sagely they would dehberate upon public e^ 

20 some months after they had taken place. 

The opinions of this junto were comf 
controUed by Nicholas Vedder, a patriarch 
village, and landlord of the inn, at the d 
which he took his seat from morning tili 

86 just moving sufficiently to avoid the sun ar 
in the shade of a large tree; so that the nei 
I could teil the hour by his movements as ac 

as by a sun-dial. It is true he was rare 
to speak, but smoked his pipe incessar 

80 adherents, however (for every great maj 
adherents), perfectly understood him, f 
how to gather his opinions. When any 
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was read or related displeased him, he was ob- 
served to smoke his pipe vehemently, and send 
forth Short, frequent, and angry whiffs; but when 
pleased, he would inhale the smoke slowly and 
tranquilly, and emit it in light and placid clouds; & 
and sometimes, taking the pipe from his mouth, 
and letting the fragrant vapour curl about his nose, 
would gravely nod his head in token of perfect 
approbation. 

From even this stronghold the unlucky Rip lo 
was at length routed by his termagant wife, who 
would suddenly break in upon the tranquillity of 
the assemblage, and call the members all to naught, 
nor was that august personage, Nicholas Vedder 
himself, sacred from the daring tongue of this 15 
terrible virago, who charged him outright with 
encouraging her husband in habits of idleness. 

Poor Rip was at last reduced almost to despair; 
and his cnly alternative, to escape from the labour 
of the farm and clamour of his wife, was to take 20 
gUD in band and stroll away into the woods. 
Here he would sometimes seat himself at the foot 
of a tree, and share the Contents of his wallet with 
Wolf, with whom he sympathized as a fellow- 
sufferer in persecution. "Poor Wolf,'* he would 26 
say, "thy mistress leads thee a dog's life of it: 
but never mind, my lad, whilst I live, thou shalt 
never want a friend to stand by thee!" Wolf 
would wag his tail, look wistfully in his master's 
face, and if dogs can feel pity, I verily believe he 00 
reciprocated the sentiment with all his heart. 

In a long ramble of the kind on a fine autumnal 
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day, Rip had unconsciously scrambled to one of Ihe 
highest parts of the Kaatskill mountains. He was 
after bis favourite sport of squirrel-shooting, and 
the still solitudes had echoed and reechoed with 

6 the reports of his gun. Panting and fatigued, he 
threw himself, late in the afternoon, on a green 
knoU covered with mountain herbage, that crowned 
the brow of a precipice. From an opening between 
the trees he could overlook all the lower country 

10 for many a mile of rieh woodland. He saw at a 
distance the lordly Hudson, far, far below him, 
moving on its silent bat majestic course, with the 
reflection of a purple cloud, or the sail of a lagging 
bark, here and there sleeping on its glassy bosom, 

15 and at last losing itself in the blue highlands. 

On the other side he looked down into a deep 
mountain glen, wild, lonely, and shagged, the bottom 
fiUed with fragments from the impending cliffs, 
and scarcely lighted by the reflected rays of the 

20 setting sun. For some time Rip lay musing on 
this scene: evening was gradually advancing; the 
mountains began to throw their long blue shadows 
over the Valleys; he saw that it would be dark 
long before he could reach the village, and he 

25 heaved a heavy sigh when he thought of en- 
countering the terrors of Dame Van Winkle. 

As he was about to descend, he heard a voice 
from a distance, hallooing, "Rip Van Winkle! Rip 
Van Winkle!'' He looked around, but could see 

80 nothing but a crow winging its solitary flight 
across the mountain. He thought his fancy must 
have deceived him, and turned again to descend, 
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when he heard the same cry ring through the still 
evening air: "Rip Van Winkle! Rip Van Winkle!" 
— at the same time Wolf bristled up his back, 
and, giving a low growl, skulked to his master's 
side, looking fearfully down into the glen. Rip 6 
now feit a vague apprehension stealing over him; 
he looked anxiously in the same direction, and 
perceived a stränge figure slowly toiling up the 
rocks, and bending under the weight of something 
he carried on his back. He was surprised to see lo 
any human being in this lonely and unfrequented 
place; but supposing it to be some one of the 
neighbourhood in need of his assistance, he haslened 
down to yield it 

On nearer approach he was still more surprised i6 
at the singularity of the stranger's appearance. He 
was a Short square-built old fellow, with thick 
bushy hair, and a grizzled beard. His dress was 
of the antique Dutch fashion — a cloth jerkin 
strapped round the waist — several pairs of breeches, 20 
the outer one of ample volume, decorated with 
rows of buttons down the sides, and bunches at 
the knees. He bore on his Shoulder a stout keg, 
that seemed füll of liquor, and made signs for 
Rip to approach and assist him with the load. 26 
Though rather shy and distrustful of this new ac- 
quaintance, Rip complied with his usual alacrity; 
and, mutually relieving each other, they clambered 
up a narrow gully, apparently the dry bed of a 
mountain torrent. As they ascended, Rip everyso 
now and then heard long rolling peals, like dis- 
tant thunder, that seemed to issue out of a deep 
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ravine, or rather cleft, belween lofty rocks, toward 
which their ragged palh conducted. He paused for 
an instant, but supposing it to be the muttering of 
one of those transient thunder- showers, which 

6 öften take place in mountain heights, he proceeded. 
Passing through the ravine, they came to a hollow, 
like a small amphitheatre, surrounded by perpenr 
dicular precipices, over the brinks of which im- 
pending trees shot their branches, merely allowing 

10 glimpses of the azure sky and the bright evening 
cloud. During the whole time Rip and his com- 
panion had laboured on in silence ; for though the 
former marvelled greatly what could be the ob- 
ject of carrying a keg of Uquor up this wild 

16 mountain, yet there was something stränge and in- ' 
comprehensible about the unknown, that inspired 
awe and checked familiarity. 

On entering the amphitheatre, new objects of 
wonder presented themselves. On a level spot in 

20 the centre was a Company of odd-looking person- 
ages playing at nine-pins. They were dressed in ' 
a quaint outlandish fashion: some wore short 
doublets, others jerkins, with long knives in their 
belts, and most of them had enormous breeches, 

25 of similar style with that of the guide's. Their 
visages, too, were pecuUar: one had a large head, 
broad face, and small piggish eyes; the face of 
another seemed to consist entirely of nose, and 
was surmounted by a white sugarloaf hat, set off 

80 with a httle red cock's tail. They all had beards, 
of various shapes and colours. There was one 
who seemed to be the Commander. He was a 
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slout old gentleman, with a weather-beaten coun- 
tenance; he wore a laced doublet, broad bell and 
hanger, high-erowned hat and feather, red stockings, 
and high-heeled shoes with roses in them. The 
whole group reminded Rip of the figures in an old 6 
Flemish painting, in the parlour of Dominie Van 
Schaick, the village parson, and which had been 
brought over from Holland at the time of the 
settlement. 

What seemed particularly odd to Rip was, that lo 
though these folk were evidently arausing them- 
selves, yet they maintained the gravest faces, the 
most mysterious silence, and were withal the most 
melancholy party of pleasure he had ever witnessed. 
Nothing interrupted the stillness of the scene but 15 
the noise of the balls, which, whenever they were 
rolled, echoed along the mountains like rumbling 
peals of thunder. 

As Rip and his companion approached them, 
they suddenly desisted from their play, and stared 20 
at him with such fixed statue-like gaze, and such 
Strange, uncouth, lack-lustre countenances, that his 
heart turned within him, and his knees smote 
togetber. His companion now emptied the Con- 
tents of the keg into large flagons, and made signs ss 
to him to wait upon the Company. He obeyed 
with fear and trembling; they quaffed the liquor 
in profound silence, and then returned to their 

game. 

By degrees, Rip's awe and apprehension sub- so 
sided. He even ventured, when no eye was fixed 
npon him, to taste the beverage, which he found 
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had much of the flavour of excellent Hollands. 
He was naturally a thirsty soul, and was soon 
templed to repeat the draught. One taste provoked 
another; and he reiterated his Visits to the flagon 
6 so often, that at length his senses were overpowered, 
his eyes swam in his head, his head gradually de- 
clined, and he feil into a deep sleep. 

On waking, he found hiraself on the green knoU 
from whence he had first seen the old man of the 

10 glen. He rubbed his eyes — it was a bright sunny 
morning. The birds were hopping and twittering 
among the bushes, and the eagle was wheeling 
aloft, and breasting the pure mountain breeze. 
"Surely", thought Rip, "I have not slept here all 

16 night." He recalled the occurrences before he 
feil asleep . The stränge man with a keg of liquor 
— the mountain ravine — the wild retreat among 
the rocks — the wo-begone party at nine-pins — 
the flagon — "Oh! that flagon; that wicked flagon!" 

20 thought Rip. — "what excuse shall I make to 
Dame Van Winkle?" 

He looked round for his gun; but, in the place 
of the clean, well-oiled fowling-piece, he found an 
old firelock lying by him, the barrel incrusted 

25 with rust, the lock falling off, and the stock worm- 
eaten. He now suspected that the grave roysters 
of the mountain had put a trick upon him, and, 
having dosed him with liquor, had robbed him of 
his gun. Wolf, too, had disappeared: but he might 

80 have strayed away after a squirrel or partridge. 
He whistled after him, and shouted his name, but 
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in vain; the echoes repeated his whistle and 
out, bul no dog was to be seen. 

He determined to revisit the scene of the last 
ening's gambol, and, if he raet with any of the 
rty, to demand his dog and gun. As he rose & 

walk, he found himself stifT in the joints, and 
inting in his usual activity. "These mountain 
ds do not agree with me," thought Rip; "and if 
is frolic should lay me up with a fit of the 
eumatism, I shall have a blessed time with Dame la 
in Winkle." With some difficulty he got down 
to the glen: he found the guUy up which he and 
s companion had ascended the preceding evening ; 
it, to his astonishment, a mountain stream was 
)w foaming down it, leaping from rock to rock, 15 
id Alling the glen with babbling murmurs. He 
ade shift, however, to scramble up its sides, 
orking his toilsome way through thickets of birch, 
Lssafras and witch-hazel, and sometimes tripped 
) or entangled by the wild grape-vines thatao 
idsted their coils and tendrils from tree to tree, 
id spread a kind of network in his path. 

At length he reached to where the ravine had 
)ened through the cUfFs to the amphitheatre; but 
) traces of such opening remained. The rocks 25 
esented a high impenetrable wall, over which 
e torrent carae tumbling in a sheet of feathery 
am, and feil into a broad deep basin, black from 
e shadows of the surrounding forest. Here, then, 
or Rip was brought to a stand. He again so 
Ued and whistled after his dog; he was only 
swered by the cawing of a flock of idle crows, 

i 
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sporting high in air about a dry tree that over- 
hung a suimy precipice, and who, secure in their 
elevalion, seemed to iook down and scoff at the 
poor man's perplexities. What was to be done? 

6 the morning was passing away, and Rip feit famished 
for want of his breakfast. He grieved to give up 
his dog and gun; he dreaded to meet his wife; but 
it wouid not do to starve among the mountains. 
He shook his head, shouldered the rusty fire-lock, 

10 and, with a heart füll of trouble and anxiety, turned 
his Steps homeward. 

As he approached the village he met a number 
of people, but none whom he knew, which some- 
what surprised him, for he had thought himself 

16 acquainted with every one in the country round. 
Their dress, too, was of a different fashion from 
that to which he was accustomed. They all stared 
at him with equal marks of surprise, and, when- 
ever they cast eyes upon him, invariably stroked 

20 their chins. The constant recurrence ofthis gesture 
induced Rip, involuntarily, to do the same, when, 
to his astonishment, he found his beard had grown 
a foot long. 

He had now entered the skirts of the village. 

86 A troop of Strange children ran at his heels, hoot- 
ing after him, and pointing at his grey beard. The 
dogs, too, not one of which he recognised for 
an old acquaintance, barked at him as he passed. 
The very village was altered; it was larger and 

80 more populous. There were rows of houses which 
he had never seen before, and those which had 
Jbeen his familiär haunts had disappeared. Strange 
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lames were over the doors — stränge faces at the 
Windows — everything was stränge. His mind now 
misgave tum ; he began to doubt whether both he 
and the world around him were not bewitched. 
Surely this was his native village, which he had 5 
left but the day before! There stood the Kaatskill 
mountains — there ran the silver Hudson at a dis- 
tance — there was every hill and dale precisely as 
it had always been — Rip was sorely perplexed 

— "That flagon last night,'* thought he, "has addled 10 
my poor head sadiy!" 

It was with some difficulty that he found the 
way to his own house, which he approached with 
silent awe, expecting every moment to hear the 
shrill voice of Dame Van Winkle. He found the 15 
iouse gone to decay — the roof fallen in, the win- 
iows shattered, and the doors off the hinges. A 
lialf-starved dog, that looked like Wolf, was skulk- 
ing about it. Rip called him by name; but the 
3ur snarled, showed his teeth, and passed on. 20 
rhis was an unkind cut indeed — "My very dog," 
sighed poor Rip, "has forgotten me!" 

He entered the house, which, to teil the truth, 
Dame Van Winkle had always kept in neat order. 
[t was empty, forlorn, and apparently abandoned. 25 
rhis desolateness overcame all his connubial fears 

— he called loudly for his wife and children — the 
ionely Chambers rang for a moment with his voice, 
smd then all again was silence. 

He now hurried forth, and hastened to his old so 
resort, the village inn — but it too was gone. A 
large rickety wooden building stood in its place. 
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with great gaping Windows, some of them broke 
with old hals and petticoats stufTed inlo the chasnc 
and over the door was painted "The Union Hot( 
by Jonathan Doolittle." Instead of the great it 

6 that used to shelter the quiet Uttle Dutch inn 
yore, there now was reared a tall naked pole, wi 
something on the top that looked like a n 
nightcap, and from it was fluttering a flag, ( 
which was a singular assemblage of stars ai 

10 stripes — all this was stränge and incomprehensibl 
He recognised on the sign, however, the ruby fa 
of King George, under which he had smoked 
many a peaceful pipe; but even this was singulai 
metamorphosed. The red coat was changed f 

15 one of blue and buff, a sword was held in t 
band instead of a sceptre, the head was decorat 
with a cocked hat, and underneath was painted 
large characters, General Washington. 

There was, as usual, a crowd of folk abc 

90 the door, but none that Rip recoUected. The ve 
character of the people seemed changed. Tbc 
was a busy, bustling, disputatious tone about 
instead of the accustomed phlegm and drow 
tranquiUity. He looked in vain for the sage Nicho! 

85 Vedder, with bis broad face, double chin, and f 
long pipe, uttering clouds of tobacco smoke inste 
of idle Speeches ; or Van Bummel, the schoolmast 
doling forth the Contents of an ancient newspap 
In place of these, a lean bilious-looking fello 

80 with bis pockets füll of handbills, was harangui 
vehemently about rights of Citizens — elections 
inembers of congress — liberty — Bunker's-hill 
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heroes of Seventy-six — and other words, that were 
a perfect Babylonish Jargon to the bewildered Van 
Winkle. 

The appearance of Rip, with his long grizzled 
beard, his rusty fowling-piece, his uncouth dress, 6 
and the army of women and children that had 
gathered at his heels, soon attracted the attention 
of the tavern politicians. They crowded round hira, 
eyeing him frora head to foot with great curiosity. 
Ilie orator bustled up to hira , and, drawing him lo 
partly aside, inquired "on which side he voted?" 
Rip stared in vacant stupidity. Another short but 
busy litüe fellow pulled him by the arm, and rising 
on tiptoe, inquired in his ear, "whether he was 
Federal or Democrat?" Rip was equally at a loss is 
to comprehend the question; when a knowing self- 
important old gentleman, in a sharp cocked hat, 
made his way through the crowd, putting them to 
the right and left with his elbows as he passed, 
and, planting himself before Van Winkle, with one ao 
arm akimbo, the other resting on his cane, his 
keen eyes and sharp hat penetrating, as it were, 
into his very soul, demanded, in an austere tone, 
"what brought hira to the election with a gun on 
his Shoulder, and a mob at his heels, and whether 25 
he meant to breed a riot in the village?" — "Alas! 
gentlemen," cried Rip, somewhat dismayed, "I am 
a poor quiet man, a native of the place, and a 
loyal subject of the King, God bless him!" 

Here a general shout burst from the by-standers 30 
— "A tory! atory! a spy! a refugee! hüstle him! 
away with him!" It was with great difficulty that 
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the self-important man in the cocked hat reslored 
Order; and, having assumed a tenfold austerity of 
brow, demanded again of the unknown culprit, what 
he came there for, and whom he was seeking? 
6 The poor man humbly assured him that he meant 
no härm, but merely came there in search of 
some of his neighbours, who used to keep about 
the tavern. 

"Well — who are they? — name them.*' 
10 Rip bethought himself a moment, and inquired, 
**Where's Nicholas Vedder?" 

There was a silence for a little while, when 
an old man replied, in a thin piping voice, 
"Nicholas Vedder? why, he is dead and gone these 
16 eighteen years ! There was a wooden tombstone in 
the churchyard that used to teil all about him, 
but that's rotten and gone too!" 

"Where's Brom Dutcher?" 

"Oh, he went ofF to the army in the beginning 

20 of the war; some say he was killed at the storming 

of Stoney-Point — others say he was drowned in 

a squall at the foot of Antony's Nose. I don't 

know — he never came back again." 

"Where's Van Bummel, the schoolmaster?" 
28 "He went off to the wars too, was a great mi- 
Utia general, and is now in Congress." 

Rip's heart died away at hearing of these sad 
changes in his home and friends, and finding him- 
self thus alone in the world. Every answer puzz- 
80 led him too, by treating of such enormous lapses 
of time, and of matters which he could not imder- 
stand: war — congress — Stoney-Point; — he had 
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HO courage to ask after any more friends, but 
cried out in despair, "Does nobody here know 
Rip Van Winkle?" 

"Oh, Rip Van Winkle!" exclaimed two or three; 
"Oh, to be sure; that's Rip Van Winkle, leaning 5 
against the tree." 

Rip looked, and beheld a precise counterpart 

of himself, as he went up the mountain: appa- 

\ rently as lazy, and certainly as ragged. The poor 

; fellow was now completely confounded. He doubted lo 

! his own identity, and whether he was himself or 

another man. In the midst of his bewilderment, 

the man in the cocked hat demanded who he was, 

and what was his name? 

"God knows," exclaimed he, at his wits' end; is 
"I'm not myself — I'm somebody eise — that's rae 
yonder — no — that's somebody eise got into my 
shoes — I was myself last night, but I feil asleep 
on the momitain, and theyVe changed my gun, 
and everything's changed, and Fm changed, and 1 20 
can't teil what's my name, or who I am!" 

The by-standers began now to look at each 
other, nod, wink significantly, and tap their fingers 
against their foreheads. There was a whisper, 
also, about securing the gun, and keeping the old 25 
fellow from doing mischief, at the very Suggestion 
of which the self-important man in the cocked 
hat retired with some preclpitation. At this critical 
moment a fresh comely woman pressed through 
the throng to get a peep at the grey-bearded man. 30 
She had a chubby child in her arms, which, 
frightened at his looks, began to cry. "Hush, 

SagUab »ntbon. 47. Met B. ^ 
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Rip," cried she, "hush, you little fool; the old man 
wonH hurt you." The name of the child, the air 
of the mother, the tone of her voice, all awakened 
a train of recollections in his mind. "What is 
6 your name, my good woman?" asked he. 
"Judith Gardenier." 
"And your father's name?" 
"Ah, poor man, his name was Rip Van Winkle; 
it's twenty years since he went away from home 
10 with his gun, and never has been heard of since. 
His dog came home without him; but whether he 
shot himself, or was carried away by the Indians, 
nobody can teil. I was then but a little girl." 
Rip had but one question more to ask; but he 
15 put it with a faltering voice: — 
"Where's your mother?" 
"Oh, she died but a short time since; she 
broke a blood-vessel in a fit of passion at a New- 
England pedlar." 
20 There was a drop of comfort, at least, in this 
intelligence. The honest man could contain him- 
self no longer. He caught his daughter and her 
child in his arms. "I am your father!" — cried 
he — "Young Rip Van Winkle once — old Rip Van 
25 Winkle now! — Does nobody know poor Rip Van 
Winkle!" 

All stood amazed, until an old woman, tottering 
out from among the crowd, put her band to her 
brow, and peering under it in his face for a minute, 
soexclaimed, "Sure enough! it is Rip Van Winkle — 
it is himself! Welcome home again, old neighbour — 
Why, where have you beenthese twenty long years?" 
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Rip's Story was soon told, for the whole twenty 
fears had been to him but as one night. The 
aeighbours stared when they heard it; some were 
Seen to wink at each other, and put their tongues 
in their cheeks; and the self-important man ins 
the cocked hat, who, when the alarm was over, 
had returned to the field, screwed down the corners 
of his mouth and shook his head — upon which 
there was a general shaking of the head through- 
out the assemblage. lo 

It was determined, however, to take the opinion 
of old Peter Vanderdonk, who was seen slowly ad- 
vancing up the road. He was a descendant of 
the historian of that narae, who wrote one of the 
äarliest accounts of the province. Peter was the 15 
nost ancient inhabitant of the viilage, and well 
rersed in all the wonderful events and traditions 
)f the neighbourhood. He recoUected Rip at once, 
md corroborated his story in the most satisfactory 
aanner. He assured the Company that it was a 2) 
act, handed down from his ancestor the historian, 
hat the Kaatskill mountains had always been 
laimted by stränge beings. That it was afßrmed 
hat the great Hendrick Hudson, the first disco- 
erer of the river and country, kept a kind of25 
igil there every twenty years, with his crew of 
he Halfmoon; being permitted in this way to re- 
isit the scenes of his enterprise, and keep a 
[uardian eye upon the river, and the great city 
jalled by his name. That his father had once so 
leen them in their old Dutch dresses playing at 
xine-pins in a hoUow of the mountain, and that 
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he himself had heard, one summer afternoon, the 
sound of their balls, like distant peals of thunder. 
To make a long story short, the Company broke 
up, and retumed to the more iraportant concems 
6 of the election. Rip's daughter took him home to 
live with her; she had a snug, well-furnished house, 
and a stout cheery farmer for a husband, whom 
Rip recollected for one of the urchins that used 
to climb upon his back. As to Rip*s son and 

10 heir, who was the ditto of himself, seen leaning 
against the tree, he was employed to work on the 
farm, but evinced an hereditary disposition to 
attend to any thing eise but his business. 

Rip now resumed his old walks and habits; he 

15 soon found many of his former cronies, though all 
rather the worse for the wear and tear of time, 
and preferred making friends among the rising 
generation, with whom he soon grew into great 
favour. 

20 Having nothing to do at home, and being arrived 
at that happy age when a man can do nothing 
with impunity, he took his place once more on 
the bench at the inn door, and was reverenced as 
one of the patriarchs of the village, and a chronicle 

25 of the old times *'before the war." It was some 
time before he could get into the regulär track 
of gossip, or could be made to comprehend the 
Strange events that had taken place during his 
torpor. How that there had been a revolutionary 

80 war — that the country had thrown off the yok 
of Old England — and that, instead of being 
subject of his Majesty George the Third, he v 
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now a free Citizen of the United States. Rip, in 
fact, was no politician; the changes of states and 
empires made but littie impression on bim; but 
there was one species of despotism under which 
he had long groaned, and that was — petticoat 5 
government. Happily that was at an end; he had 
got his neck out of the yoke of matrimony, and 
could go in and out whenever he pleased, without 
dreading the tyranny of Dame Van Winkle. When- 
ever her name was mentioned, however, he shook 10 
his head, shrugged his Shoulders, and cast up his 
eyes; which might pass either for an expression 
of resignation to his fate, or joy at his deliverance. 
He used to teil his story to every stranger that 
arrived at Mr. Doolittle's hoteL He was observed, 16 
at first, to Vary on some points every time he told 
it, which was, doubtless, owing to his having so 
recently awaked. It at last settled down precisely 
to the tale I have related, and not a man, woman, 
or child in the neighbourhood but knew it by so 
heart. Some always pretended to doubt the re- 
ahty of it, and insisted that Rip had been out of 
his head, and that this was one point on which 
he always remained flighty. The old Dutch in- 
habitants, however, almost universally gave it füll 25 
credit. Even to this day they never hear a thunder- 
storm of a summer afternoon about the Kaatskill, 
but they say Hendrick Hudson and his crew are at 
their game of nine-pins ; and it is a common wish of 
all hen-pecked husbands in the neighbourhood, when so 
life hangs heavy on their hands, that they might have 
a quieting draught out of Rip Van Winkle's flagon. 
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NOTE. 

The foregoing Tale, one would suspect, had 
been suggested to Mr. Knickerbocker by a liltle 
German legend about the Emperor Frederick der 
Rothhart, and the Kyflfhäuser mountain: the sub- 

öjoined note, however, which he had appended to 
the tale, shows that it is an absolute fact, narrated 
with bis usual fidelity: — 

"The story of Rip Van Winkle may seem in- 
credible to many, but nevertheless I give it my füll 

10 belief; for I know the vicinity of our old Dutch 
Settlements to have been very subject to marvellous 
events and appearances. Indeed I have heard 
many stranger stories than this in the villages 
along the Hudson; all of which are too well 

16 authenticated to admit of a doubt. I have even 
talked with Rip Van Winkle myself, who, when 
last I saw him, was a very venerable old man, 
and so perfectly rational and consistent on every 
other point, that I think no conscientious person 

20 could refuse to take this into the bargain ; nay, I 
have Seen a certificate on the subject taken before 
a country justice, and signed with a cross, in the 
justice's own hand-writing. The story, therefore, 
is beyond the possibility of doubt. 

"D. K." 



^ 
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n. 

BXTBAL LIFE IH EHGLAHD. 

Oh! friendly to the best pursuits of man, 
Friendly to thought, to virtue, and to peace, 
Domestic life in rural pleasure passed. 

COWPER. 

The stranger who would form a correct opinion 5 
of the English character, must not confine his 
observations to the metropolis. He must go forth 
into the country; he must sojourn in villages and 
hamlets; he must visit Castles, vilias, farm-houses, 
cottages; he must wander through parks and gar- 10 
dens, along hedges and green lanes; he must 
loiter about country churches; attend wakes and 
fairs, and other rural festivals, and cope with the 
people in all their conditions, and all their habits 
and humours. 15 

In some countries the large cities absorb the 
wealth and fashion of the nation; they are the oidy 
fixed abodes of elegant and intelligent society, and 
the country is inhabited almost entirely by boorish 
peasantry. In England, on the contrary, the metro- so 
polis is a mere gathering place, or general rendez- 
vous, of the polite classes, where they devote a 
small portion of the year to a hurry of gaiety and 
dissipation, and having indulged this carnival, 
return again to the apparently more congenial 25 
habits of rural life. The various Orders of society 
are therefore diffused over the whole surface of 
the kingdom, and the most retired neighbourhoods 
afford specimens of the different ranks. 
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The English, in fact, are strongly gifted wit 
the rural feeling. They possess a quick sensibilit 
to the beauties of nature, and a keen relish fc 
the pleasures and employments of the countr; 

6 This passion seems inherent in them. Even tl: 
inhabitants of cities, born and brought up amor 
brick walls and bustling streets, enter with facilil 
into rural habits, and evince a turn for rural occi 
pation. The merchant has his snug retreat i 

10 the vicinity of the metropolis, where he often di 
plays as much pride and zeal in the cultivation < 
his flower-garden, and the maturing of his fruit 
as he does in the conduct of his business, and tl 
success of his commercial enterprises. Even thoi 

16 less fortunate individuals, who are doomed to pa 
their Uves in the midst of din and trafSc, contri^ 
to have something that shall remind them of tl 
green aspect of nature. In the most dark ar 
dingy quarters of the city, the drawing-roo 

80 Window resembles frequently a bank of flower 
every spot capable of Vegetation has its grass-pl 
and flower-bed, and every square its mimic par 
laid out with picturesque taste, and gleaming wi 
refreshing verdure. 

B5 Those who see the Englishman only in tow 
are apt to form an unfavourable opinion of h 
social character. He is either absorbed in busines 
or distracted by the thousand engagements th; 
dissipate time, thought, and feeling, in this hu^ 

Bo metropolis. He has, therefore, too commonly 
look of hurry and abstraction. Wherever he ha] 
pens to be, he is on the point of going somewhei 
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Ise; at the moment he is talking on one subject, 
is mind is wandering lo another; and while 
aying a friendly visit, he is calculating how he 
tall economize time so as to pay the other Visits 
llotted to the morning. An immense metropolis s 
ke London is calculated to make men selfish and 
ninteresting. In their casual and transient meetings, 
ley can bat deal briefly in common -places. They 
resent but the cold superficies of character — its 
ich and genial qualities have no time to be warmed lo 
ito a flow. 

It is in the country that the Englishman gives 
cope to his natural feelings. He breaks loose 
ladly from the cold formalities and negative civi- 
ties of town; throws oflf his habits of shy reserve, is 
nd becomes joyous and free-hearted. He ma- 
ages to collect round him all the conveniences 
nd elegances of poUte life, and to banish its 
estraints. His country seat abounds with every 
equisite, either for studious retirement, tastefulao 
ratification, or rural exercise. Books, paintings, 
lusic, horses, dogs, and sporting implements of 
U kinds, are at band. He puts no constraint, 
ither upon his guests or himself, but in the true 
pirit of hospitality provides the means of enjoy- 86 
lent, and leaves every one to partake according 
3 his inclination. 

The taste of the English in the cultivation of 
md, and in what is called landscape gardening, 
5 unrivalled. They have studied nature intently, so 
nd discover an exquisite sense of her beautiful 
3rms and harmonious combinations. Those charms. 
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which in other countries she lavishes in wild soü- 
tudes, are here assembled round the haunts of 
domestic life. They seem to have caught her coy 
and furtive graces, and spread them, like witchery, 

6 about their rural abodes. 

Nothing can be more imposing than the magni- 
ficence of Engüsh park scenery. Vast lawns that 
extend like sheets of vivid green, with here and 
there clumps of gigantic trees, heaping up rieh 

10 piles of foliage. The solemn pomp of groves and 
woodland glades, with the deer trooping in silent 
herds across them; the hare, bounding away to 
the covert; or the pheasant, suddenly bursting upon 
the wing. The brook, taught to wind in the most 

16 natural meanderings, or expand into a glassy lake 
— the sequestered pool, reflecting the quivering 
trees, with the yellow leaf sleeping on its bosom, 
and the trout roaming fearlessly about its limpid 
waters, while some rustie temple or sylvan statue, 

20 grown green and dank with age, gives an air of 
classic sanctity to the seclusion. 

These are but a few of the features of park 
scenery; but what most delights me, is the creative 
talent with which the English decorate the un- 

25 ostentatious abodes of middle Ufe. The rudest 
habitation, the most unpromising and scanty portion 
of land, in the hands of an Englishman of taste, 
becomes a little paradise. With a nicely dis- 
criminating eye, he seizes at once upon its capabi- 

solities, andpictures in his mind the future landscape. 
The sterile spot grows into loveUness under his 
band , and yet the Operations of art which produce 
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the eflfect are scarcely to be perceived. The 
cherishing and training of some trees; the cautious 
pruning of others; the nice distribution of flowers 
and plants of tender and graceful foliage; the in- 
troduction of a green slope of velvet turf ; the & 
partial opening to a peep of blue distance, or 
silver gleam of water; all these are managed with 
a delicate tact, a pervading yet quiet assiduity, 
like the magie touchings with which a painter 
finishes up a favourite pieture. lo 

The residence of people of fortune and refine- 
ment in the eountry has diffused a degree of taste 
and elegance in rural economy, that descends to 
the lowest elass. The very labourer, with his 
thatched cottage and narrow slip of ground, attends i6 
to their embeUishment. The trim hedge, the grass- 
plot before the door, the Uttle flower-bed bordered 
with snug box, the woodbine trained up against 
the wall, and hanging its blossoms about the lattice, 
the pot of flowers in the window, the holly provi- 20 
dently planted about the house, to cheat winter of 
its dreariness, and throw in a semblanee of green 
Summer to eheer the fireside; all these bespeak 
the influenae of taste, flowing down from high 
sources, and pervading the lowest levels of the 20 
public mind. If ever Love, as poets sing, delights 
to Visit a cottage, it must be the cottage of an 
Engüsh peasant. 

The fondness for rural life among the higher 
classes of the English has had a great and salutary so 
efifect upon the national character. I do not know 
a finer race of men than the English gentlemen. 
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Instead of the softness and effeminacy which 
characterize the men of rank in most countries, 
they exhibit a union of elegance and strength, a 
robustness of frame and freshness of complexion, 

6 which I am inclined to attribute to their living so 
much in the open air, and pursuing so eagerly the 
invigorating recreations of the country. These 
hardy exercises produce also a healthful tone of 
mind and spirits, and a manliness and simpUcity 

10 of manners, which even the follies and dissipations 
of the town cannot easily pervert, and can never 
entirely destroy. In the country, too, the different 
Orders of society seem to approach more freely, to 
be more disposed to biend and operate favourably 

15 upon each other. The distinctions between them 
do not appear to be so marked and impassable as 
in the cities. The manner in which property has 
been distributed into small estates and farms, has 
established a regulär gradation from the nobleman, 

ao through the classes of gentry, small landed pro- 
prietors, and substantial farmers, down to the 
labouring peasantry, and while it has thus banded 
the extremes of society together, has infused into 
each intermediate rank a spirit of independence. 

25 This, it must be confessed, is not so universally 
the case at present as it was formerly: the larger 
estates having, in late years of distress, absorbed 
the smaller, and, in some parts of the country, 
almost aimihilated the sturdy race of small farmers. 

»0 These, however, I beüeve, are but casual breaks 
in the general system I have mentioned. 

In rural occupation there is nothing mean and 
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debasing. It leads a man forth among scenes of 
natural grandeur and beauty; it leaves bim to the 
workings of bis own mind, operated upon by tbe 
purest and most elevating of external influences. 
Sucb a man may be simple and rougb, bat he & 
caimot be vulgär. The man of refinement, there- 
fore, finds nothing revolting in an intercourse with 
the lower Orders of rural life, as he does when 
he casually mingles with the lower Orders of cities. 
He lays aside bis distance and reserve, and is glad k 
to waive the distinctions of rank, and to enter into 
the honest, heartfelt enjoyments of common life. 
Indeed the very amusements of the country bring 
men more and more together; and the sounds of 
hound and hom blend all feelings into harmony. i? 
I believe this is one great reason why the no- 
büity and gentry are more populär among the 
inferior Orders in England than they are in any 
other country, and why the latter have endured 
so many excessive pressures and extremities, without sc 
repining more generally at the unequal distribution 
of fortune and privilege. 

To this mingling of cultivated and rustic society 
may also be attributed the rural feeling that runs 
through British literature; the frequent use of2£ 
illustrations from rural Ufe; those incomparable 
descriptions of nature that abound in the British 
poets — that have continued down from "The 
Flower and the Leaf of Chaucer, and have 
brought into our closets all the freshness and fra- 8( 
grance of the dewy landscape. The pastoral writers 
of other countries appear as if they had paid nature 
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an occasional visit, and become acquainted with \t 
her general charms; but the British poets have 
lived and revelled with her, — they have wooed her 
in her most secret haunts, — they have watched 

6 her minutest caprices. A spray could not tremble 
in the breeze — a leaf could not rustle to the 
ground — a diamond drop could not patter in the 
stream — a fragrance could not exhale from the 
humble violet, nor a daisy unfold its crimson tints 

10 lo the morning, but it has been noticed by these 
impassioned and delicate observers, and wrought 
up into some beautiful morality. 

The effect of this devotion of elegant minds to 
rural occupations has been wonderful on the face 

16 of the country. A great part of the island is 
level, and would be monotonous, were it not for 
the charms of culture; but it is studded and gemmed, 
as it were, with Castles and palaces, and em- 
broidered with parks and gardens. It does not 

20 abound in grand and sublime prospects, but rather 
in little home-scenes of rural repose and sheltered 
quiet. Every antique farm-house and moss-grown 
cottage is a picture, and as the roads are con- 
tinually winding, and the view is shut in by groves 

«6 and hedges, the eye is delighted by a continual 
succession of small landscapes of captivating love- 
Uness. 

The great charm, however, of EngUsh scenery 
is the moral feeüng that seems to pervade it. It 

80 is associated in the mind with ideas of order, of 
quiet, of sober, well-estabhshed principles, of hoary 
usa^e and reverend custom. Every thing seems 
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to be the growth of ages of regulär and peaceful 
existence. The old church of remote architecture, 
with its low massive portal; its Gothic tower; its 
Windows rieh with tracery and painted glass; its 
stately monuments of warriors and worthies of the » 
olden time, ancestors of the present lords of the 
soil; its tombstones, recording successive gener- 
ations of sturdy yeomanry, whose progeny still 
plougb the same fields, and kneel at the same 
altar. — The parsonage, a quaint irregulär pile, lo 
partly antiquated, but repaired and altered in the 
tastes of various ages and occupants — the stile 
and foot-path leading from the churchyard, across 
pleasant fields, and along shady hedgerows, accord- 
ing to an immemorable right of way — the neigh- is 
bouring village, with its venerable cottages, its 
public green sheltered by trees, under which the 
forefathers of the present race have sported — the 
antique family mansion, standing apart in some 
little rural domain, but looking down with a pro- 20 
tecting air on the surrounding scene; — all these 
common features of EngUsh landscape evince a 
calm and settled security, an hereditary transmission 
of home-bred virtues and local attachments, that 
speak deeply and touchingly for the moral character 25 
of the nation. 

It is a pleasing sight on a Sunday morning, 
when the bell is sending its sober melody across 
the quiet fields, to behold the peasantry in their 
best finery, with ruddy faces and modest cheer- so 
fulness, thronging tranquilly along the green lanes 
to church; but it is still more pleasing to see them 
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in the evenings, gathering about their cottage doors, 
and appearing to exult in the humble comforts and 
embelÜshments which their own hands have spread 
around them. 

5 It is this sweet home-feeling, this settled repose 
of affeetion in the domestic scene, that is, after 
all, the parent of the steadiest virtuos and purest 
enjoyments; and I cannot elose these desultory 
remarks better, than by quoting the words of a 

10 modern English poet , who has depicted it with 
remarkable felieity: — 

Through each gradation, from the castled hall, 
The city dorne, the villa crown'd with shade, 
But Chief from modest mansions numberless, 

15 In town or hamlet, shelfring middle life, 

Down to the cottaged vale, and straw-roof d shed, 
This western isle hath long been famed for scenes 
Where bliss domestic finds a dwelling-place: 
Domestic bliss, that, like a harmless dove, 

20 (Honour and sweet endearment keeping guard,) 
Can centre in a little quiet nest 
All that desire would fly for through the earth; 
That can, the world eluding, be itself 
A World enjoy'd; that wants no witnesses 

»s Bat its own sharers, and approving heaven; 
That, like a flower deep hid in rocky cleft, 
Smiles, though H is looking only at the sky*. 



*) From a Poem on the Death of the Princess Char- 
lotte, by the Reverend Rann Kennedy, A. M. 
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ffl. 

CHBI8TMA8. 

Bat is old, old, good old Christmas gone? Nothing 
but the hair of his good, grey, old head and beard 
lefl? Well, I will have that, seeing I cannot have 
more of him. Hue and Gry after Christnuu. 

A man might then behold 5 

At Christmas, in each hall, 
Good fires to cnrb the cold. 

And meat for great and small, 
The neighbonrs were friendly bidden, 

And all had welcome true, lo 

The poor from the gates were not chidden, 

When this old cap was new. Old Song, 

There is nothing in England that exercises a 
more delightful spell over my Imagination, than the 
lingerings of the holiday customs and rural games is 
of former times. They recall the pictures my fancy 
üsed to draw in the May morning of life, when 
as yet I only knew the world through books, and 
believed it to be all that poets had painted it; and 
they bring with them the flavour of those honest 20 
days of yore, in which, perhaps with equal fallacy, 
I am apt to think the worid was more homebred, 
social, and joyous than at present. I regret to 
say that they are daily growing more and more 
faint, being gradually worn away by time, but still 25 
more obüterated by modern fashion. They resemble 
those picturesque morseis of Gothic architecture, 
which we see crumbling in various parts of the 
ßountry, partly dilapidated by the waste of ages^ 

XagUab mutborg. 47. Lief. B. k. 
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and partly lost in the additions and alterations of 
latter days. Poetry, however, clings with cherishing 
fondness about the rural game and holiday revel, 
from which it has derived so many of its themes 

6 — as the ivy winds its rieh foliage about the Gothic 

arch and mouldering tower, gratefully repaying 

their support by clasping together their tottering 

remains, and, as it were, embalming them in verdure. 

Of all the old festivals, however, that of Christ- 

lomas awakens the strongest and most heartfelt 
associations. There is a tone of solemn and sa- 
cred feeling that blends with our conviviality , and 
lifts the spirits to a state of hallowed and elevated 
enjoyment. The Services of the church about this 

16 season are extremely tender and inspiring. They 
dwell on the beautiful story of the origin of our 
faith, and the pastoral scenes that accompanied 
its announeement. They gradually increase in fer- 
vour and pathos during the season of Advent, untü 

20 they break forth in füll jubilee on the morning that 
brought peace and good-will to men. I do not 
know a grander effect of music on the moral feel- 
ings, than to hear the füll choir and the pealing 
Organ performing a Christmas anthem in a cathe- 

2s dral, and filling every part of the vast pile with 
triumphant harmony. 

It is a beautiful arrangement, also, derived from 
days of yore, that this festival, which commemorates 
the announeement of the religion of peace and love, 

80 has been made the season for gathering together 
of family connexions, and drawing closer again 
tbose bands of kindred hearts which the cares and 
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pleasures and sorrows of the world are continually 
operating to cast loose ; of calling back the children 
of a family, who have launched forth in life, and 
wandered widely asunder, once more to assemble 
about the patemal hearth, that rallying-place of the 
affections, there to grow young and loving again 
among the endearing mementoes of childhood. 

There is something in the very season of the 
year that gives a charm to the festivity of Christ- 
mas. At other times we derive a great portion 10 
of OUT pleasures from the mere beauties of nature. 
Out feelings sally forth and dissipate themselves 
over the sunny landscape, and we "live abroad 
and everywhere." The song of the bird, the mur- 
mur of the stream, the breathing fragrance of spring, 16 
the soft voluptuousness of summer, the golden pomp 
of autumn; earth with its mantle of refreshing 
green, and heaven with its deep delicious blue and 
its cloudy magnificence, all fill us with mute but 
exquisite delight, and we revel in the luxury of 20 
mere Sensation. But in the depth of winter, when 
nature lies despoiled of every charm, and wrapped 
in her shroud of sheeted snow, we turn for our 
gratifications to moral sources. The dreariness 
and desolation of the landscape, the short gloomy 25 
days and darksome nights, while they circumscribe 
our wanderings, shut in our feelings also from 
rambling abroad, andmake us morekeenly disposed 
for the pleasures of the social circle. Our thoughts 
are more concentrated; our friendly sympathies so 
more aroused. We feel more sensibly the charm 
of each other's society, and are brought more closely 
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together by dependence on each other for enjoy- 
ment Heart calleth unto heart, and we draw 
our pleasures from the deep wells of living kind- 
ness, which lie in the quiet recesses of our bosoms, 

6 and which, when resorted to, furnish forth the 
pure Clement of domestic fcHcity. 

The pitchy gloom without makes the heart 
dilate on entering the room filled with the glow 
and warmth of the evening fire. The ruddy blaze 

10 diffuses an artificial summer and sunshine through 
the room, and lights up each countenance into a 
kindUer welcome. Where does the honest face of 
hospitality expand into a broader and more cor- 
dial smile — where is the shy glance of love more 

16 sweetly eloquent — than by the winter fireside? 
and as the hollow blast of wintry wind rushes 
through the hall, claps the distant door, whistles 
about the casement, and rumbles down the chim- 
ney, what can be more grateful than that feeling 

ao of sober and sheltered security, with which we 
look round upon the comfortable Chamber, and 
the scene of domestic hilarity? 

The EngUsh, from the great prevalence of rural 
habits throughout every class of society, have al- 

8B ways been fond of those festivals and holidays 
which agreeably interrupt the stillness of country 
Ufe, and they were, in former days, particularly 
observant of the religious and social rites of Christ- 
mas. It is inspiring to read even the dry details 

80 which some antiquarians have given of the quaint 
humours, the burlesque pageants, the complete 
abandonment to mirth and good fellowship, with 
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which this festival was celebrated. It seemed to 
throw open every door, and unlock every heart. 
It brought the peasant and the peer together, and 
blended all ranks in one warm generous flow of 
joy and kindness. The old halls of Castles and & 
manor-houses resounded with the harp and the 
Ghristmas carol, and their ample boards groaned 
under the weight of hospitality. Even the poorest 
cottage welcomed the festive season with green 
decorations of bay and holly — the cheerful fire lo 
glanced its rays through the lattice, inviting the 
passenger to raise the lateh, and join the gossip knot 
huddled round the hearth, beguiling the long evening 
with legendary jokes and oft-told Christmas tales. 

One of the least pleasing effects of modern is 
refinement is the havoc it has made among the 
hearty old hoUday customs. It has completely 
taken oflf the sharp touchings and spirited reliefs 
of these embellishments of Ufe, and has wom down 
society into a more smooth and pohshed, but cer- ao 
tainly a less characteristic surfaee. Many of the 
games and ceremonials of Christmas have entirely 
disappeared, and, like the sherris-sack of old 
Falstaff, are become matters of speculation and 
dispute among commentators. They flourished in 26 
times füll of spirit and lustihood, when men enjoyed 
life roughly, but heartily and vigorously ; times wild 
and picturesque, which have furnished poetry with 
its riebest materials, and the drama with its most 
attractive variety of characters and manners. The so 
World has become more worldly. There is more 
of dissipation, and less of enjoyment. Pleasure has 
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expanded into a broader, but a shallower stream, 
and has forsaken many of those deep and quiet 
Channels where it flowed sweetly through the calm 
bosom of domestic life. Society has acquired a 

6 more enlightened and elegant tone, but it has lost 
many of its streng local pecuüarities, its homebred 
feelings, its honest fireside delights. The traditio- 
nary customs of golden-hearted antiquity, its feudal 
hospitalities, and lordly wassailings, have passed 

10 away with the baronial Castles and stately manor- 
houses in which they were celebrated. They com- 
ported with the shadowy hall, the great oaken 
gallery, and the tapestried parlour, but are un- 
fitted to the light showy saloons and gay drawing- 

16 rooms of the modern villa. 

Shom, however, as it is, of its ancient and 
festive honours, Christmas is still a period of delight- 
ful excitement in England. It is gratifying to 
see that home feeling completely aroused which 

20 seems to hold so powerful a place in every EngUsh 
bosom. The preparations making on every side 
for the social board, that is again to unite friends 
and kindred; the presents of good cheer passing 
and repassing, those tokens of regard, and quickeners 

»5 of kind feelings; the evergreens distributed about 
houses and churches, emblems of peace and glad- 
ness; all these have the most pleasing efifect in 
producing fond associations , and kindling bene- 
volent sympathies. Even the sound of the waits, 

80 rüde as may be their minstrelsy, breaks upon the 
mid-watches of a winter night with the effect of 
perfect harmony. As I have been awakened by 
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them in that still and solemn hour, "when deep sleep 
falleth upon man," I have listened with a hushed 
delight, and, connecting them with the sacred and 
joyous occasion, have almost fancied them into 
another celestial choir , annomicing peace and 6 
good-will to mankind. 

How delightfully the Imagination, when wrought 
upon by these moral influences, turns everything 
to melody and beauty! The very crowing of the 
cock, who is sometimes heard in the profound lo 
repose of the country, „telling the night watehes 
to his feathery dames", was thought by the common 
people to annomice the approach of this sacred 
festival: — 

"Some say that ever ^gainst that season comes 16 

Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 

This bird of dawning singeth all night long: 

And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad; 

The nights are wholesome — then no planets strike, 

No fairy takes, no witch hath power to charm, 20 

So hallow'd and so gracious is the time." 

Amidst the general call to happiness, the bustle 
of the spirits, and stir of the affections, which pre- 
vail at this period, what bosom can remain insen- 
sible? It is, indeed, the season of regenerated feel-26 
ing — the season for kindling, not merely the 
fire of hospitality in the hall, but the genial flame 
of charity in the heart. 

The scene of early love again rises green to 
memory beyond the sterile waste of years, and the so 
idea of home, fraught with the fragrance of home- 
dwelling joys, re-animates the drooping spirit, — 
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as the Arabian breeze will sometimes waft the 
freshness of the distant fields to the weary pilgrim 
of the desert. 

Stranger and sojourner as I am in the land 

5 — though foT me no social hearth may blaze, no 
hospitable roof throw open its doors, nor the wann 
grasp of friendship welcome me at the threshold 
— yet I feel the influence of the season beaming 
into my soul from the happy looks of those around 

10 me. Surely happiness is reflective, like the light 
of heaven; and every countenance, bright with 
smiles, and glowing with innocent enjoyment, is 
a mirror transmitting to others the rays of a 
supreme and ever-shining benevolence. He who 

15 can turn churlishly away from contemplating the 
felicity of his fellow beings, and sit down darkling 
and repining in his loneliness when all around is 
joyful, may have his moments of streng excitement 
and selfish gratification , but he wants the genial 

20 and social sympathies which constitute the charm 
of a merry Christmas. 
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IV. 

THE 8TAGE COACH. 

Omne bend, 

Sine poenft 
Tempus est ladendi; 

Venit hora, 

Absque morft, 6 

Libros deponendL 

Old Holiday School Song. 

In the preceding paper I have made some ge~ 
neral observations on the Christmas festivities of 
En^and, and am tempted to illustrate them by lo 
some anecdotes of a Christmas passed in the coun- 
try; in perusing^ yhieh, I would most courteously 
fcyinvite my reaäfer'to lay aside the ^usterÄy of lyis- 
^om, and to put on that g^i)i^ine holiday spirit 
"wmch is toler^t of folly, and anxious only for i6 
amusement. - 

In the course of a December tour in Yorkshire, 
I rode for a long distance in one of the public 
coaches, on the day preceding Christmas. The 
coach was crowded, both inside and out, with 20 
passengers, who, by their talk, seemed principally 
bound to the ^jnansions of relations or friends to 
eat the Christmäs^ Murner. It was loaded also with 
hampers of game, and baskets and boxes of deUc- 
acies; and bares hung dangling their long ears 25 
about the coachman's box, — presents from distant 
friends for the^pepding feast. I had three fine 
rosy-cheeked scl^bolboys for my fellow-passengers 
inside, füll of the buxom health and manly spirit 
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which I have observed in the children of this coun- 
try. They were returning home for the holidays 
in high glee, and promising themselves a world 
of enjoyment. It was dejightfuL to hear the gi- 
ß gantic plans of pleasure of me little rogues, and the 
in^rajpticable feat^ they were to gei:&)rm during 
their ^ix weets' emäncipation from the ^^IjiOtfiA^ 
thraldom of book, birch, and pedagoguei They 

^ were füll of antidgations of the meeting with the 

10 family and household, down to the very cat and 
dog; and of the joy they were to give their little 
sisters by the presents with which their pockets 
were crammed: but the meeting to which they 
seemed to look forward with the greatest «npa- 

1» tiencia was with Bantam, which I found to be a pon^ 
and, according to their talk, possessed of more 
virtues tKäri any steed ^ip9e the days of Buce- 
phalus. How he coÄd tröi^ how he could run! 
and then such teaps as he would take — there 

20 was not a hedge' lii Öie whole country that he could 
not clear. 

They were under the particular guardianship 
of the coachman, to whom, whenever an oppor- 
tunity presented, they addressed a host of questions, 

26 and pronounced him one of the best fellows in 
the whole world. Indeed, I jpould n^^ J)ut noticc 
the more than ordinary air oiF bustfe anai^^px^ 
ance of the coachman, who wore bis hat a Ml^ 
on one side, and had a large bunch of Christmas 

80 greens stuck in the button-hole of bis coat. Hc 
is always a personage füll of inighty care and bu- 
siness, but he is particularly ^o during this season, 
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having so many commissions to execute in conse- 
quence of the great interchange of presents. And 
here, perhaps, it may not be unacceptabl^ to my 
tfitravelled readers to have a sketch ÜÄl niäy serve 
as a*gSneral representation of this very numerous 6 
and important class of functionaries, whö' &aVe a 
s, a manner, a language, an air, peculiar to 
themselves, and prevalent jthroughout the fraternity/^ ^ 
80 that wherever an Ehglish stage-coachman may 
H be Seen, he cannot be mistaken for one of any lo 
m other craft or mystery. 

I He has .commonly a broad, füll face, curiously 
I mottled with red/"äs'if*flie blood had been forced 
by hard feeding into every vessel of the skin; he 
is swelled into joUy dimensions by frequent gota- i5 
tions of malt liquors, and bis bulk is still further -^'^ 
/- mcreased by^ a midtmUcity of coats, in which he '^" 
'^^is parie d like a ^uUj^Wgr, the upper one reaching / 
to bis ^ggig. He^weafs a ^g^-brimmed low- 
mjwned^yat; a huge roll of coloured handkercEief ao 
sujouT^hi^ neck, knoyjpgly knotted and tucked in 
at the bosom, soi^has in summer-time a large 
bouquet of flowers in bis button-hole; the present, 
most probably,/ of some enapioiired country lass. ' 
ms waistooat is- cgnjgcpjly of some bnght colour, 25 
2*;, striped, and bis smalt-clöjhes extend far below the 
knees, to meet a paif bf Jockey boots which reach 
about half way up bis legs. 

All this costume is maintained with much pre- 
dsion: he has a pride in having bis clothes of ex- 30 
cellent materials; and, notwithstanding the seeming 
i grossness of bis appearance, there is still discern- 
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ible that neatness and pro^i^tv. of person, w 
is almost inherent in^an Engusnman. He er 
great consequence and consideration along the r 
has frequent Conferences with the village hc 

6 wives, who look upon him as a man of great 
and dependence; and he seems to have a 
understanding with every bright-eyed country 
The moment he arriyes where the horses ar 
be changed, he throws down the rems with s 

lothing of an air, and abandons the cattle to 
care of the ostler: his duty being merely to ( 
from one stage to another. When off the 
his hands are Üiryst m the pockets of his g 
coat, and he ^oHs aBout the inn-yard with a 

15 of the most absolute lordUness. Here he is gene 
^TOuncJgd by an admiring thrragpf ostlers, st 
boys^/Shoe-Blacks, and thosenamSl^s hangers 
that infest inns and taverns, and run errands, 
do all kind of odd Jobs, for the privileg« 

20 battening on the drippings of the kitchen anc 
leakage of the tap-room. These all look u 
him as to an oracle ; treasure upjhiis cant phrj 
echo his opinions about horses and öther i 
of Jockey lore; and, above all, endeavour to in 

85 his air and carriage. Every rägamuffia. that 
a coat to his back thrusts his hands in the poc 
rolls in his gait, talks slang, and is an em 
Coachey. 

Perhaps it might be owing to the plej 

80 sergnity that reigned in my own mind, that I fai 
I saw cheQrfulness in every CQunteB^ance thj*Quj 
the journey.^ X Stage CoachVTibwever,'*^ 
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. animation always with it, and puts the world in 
f j motion as it whirls along. The hörn, sounded^ at 
jj^ fte^trance.of a.vipage, produces a general busüe. 
I^J SineliastenTorÖi to rafe'et friends , some with bundles 
Hnd band-boxes to secure places, and in thehj^rrys 
of the moment can iMirdiy take leave of the 'groüp 
toat accompames them. In the meän time, the 
coachman has a world of smaff**commissions to 
execute. Sometimes he delivers a bare or pheasant; 
sometimes jer^^ a small parcel or newspaper to lo 
the door of a*public-house, and sometimes, with 




shaped^iUet-doiix from some rustic admirer. As 
/TBwT'fSacff^'rattles through the village, every one is 
runs to the window, and you have glances on every 
side of fresh eoimtry faces, and blopming gjggling, 
girls. At the ^ggraers are a^s|mbled Tunto3* 6f ■ 
village idlers airawise men, who take tfeeir stations 
there for the important purpose of seeing Company 20 
pass; but the^^sag^Srkifo gen^rally at the bjack- 
smith'i, to wBS& iÖie'''päs8ihg of the eoach fs an 
J^eni^^fmtful of muciT' speciiTafion. ' The smith, 
''with'lHö Tiorse's Ji^^l in bis Jl^p, ^auses as the 
vehicle whirls byf the cyelops round the anvil 20 
suspend their^giijig bammers, and suffer the iron 
l.y^ S22J ^^^^» anä'^the sooty spectre in brown paper 
■^ cap, Jabouring at the bellöws, leans^ on the handle 
for a moment, and pelrmits the asthmatic engme 
to heave a long-drawn sjgh, white he glares through so 
the murky^ßmäte anä"suro^ gleams of the 

smithy. 
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Perhaps the impending holiday might have giv^ 
a more than usual animation to the country, for 
it seemed to me as if every body was in good looks 
and good spirits. ^to^, pg^ and other \^ 

6 lies of the table, wefre in^risK Ärc^JaJüon inlhe 

- villages; the ^rocer^J, JhutcI^fsVanal^ruitferers' ^gjß 
were thronged wim ci^tomers. The housewives 
were stirring briskly about, putting their dwellings \ 
in Order; and the ElSp^Y branches of^ hcfljty wim i 

10 their bright red bernes^^'Began^l^ appeär at the 
Windows. The scene brought to mind an cid 
writer's account of Christmas preparations: — 
"Now capofis' and hens, besides turkeys, geese, ■ 
and ducks, with beef and mutton — must all die 

16 — for in twelve days a multitude of people wiB 

not be fed with a little. ^To^^^plums and sBjce, 

1^ sugar, and honey, square it among pies and b 

Now or never must music be in tune, for the 

youth must dance and sing to get them a beat, 

«) while the aged sit by the fire. The country maid 
leaves half her market, and must be sent again, 
if she forgets a pack 'of cards on Christmas-eve. 
Great is the contention of HoUy and J[yy, wh^er 
master or danTe'wears the breechel^ P\^ß and 

«6 cards benefit the^ butler;, and if the cook 'dlb not 

^ lapk wit, he will sweetly lick bis fingers." "*"/ 

I was rousedjrom thi§ fit ot luxurious medi- 

tation by a ^Ijoüt frpm my Uttle 1;ravelling com- 

panions. Thi^y hau ßeen looking out of the coacb- 

30 Windows for the last few miles, recognising every 
tree and cottage as they ^fj^roachgd home, and 
now there was a general bur^^'of joy — "There's 
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John! and there's old Carlo; and there's Bantam!" 

cried the happy little rogues, clapping their hands. 

At the end of a Jane there was an old sober- 

looking servant in fivery^Siting for them; lie-^äs 

accompanied by a^sqneragimgl^^ JS^P^^^ZJ;^^ ^^ ^ 
thgjre(^ou]:)table B^S^Si^sTljme'o^ pony 



i^redlQiAtajble 

wim^asßaggy mane and lon^ rusty^^Jail, who stood 
dozing quietly by the road-side, Utüe feaming of 
the bustling times that awaited him. 

I was pleased to see the foodne^s with which lo 

uf ina;< 



he little fellows leaped abom thai^^OT old fQot->^ 
oan, and hugged the pointer, x^to 'vÄ-ggled ^s'" 
«rhole body for joy. But Bantam was the great 
►bject of interest; all wanted to mount at once, 
nd it was with some difRculty that John arranged is 
liat they should ride by turns, and the eldest 
hould ride first. 

Off they set at last; one on the pony, with 
lie dog bounding and barking before him, and the 
ithers holding John's hands ; both talking at once, ao 
nd overpowering him with questions about home, 
nd with school anecdotes. I looked after them 
rith a feeling in which I do not know whether 
ileasure or melancholy predominated: for I was 
eminded of those days when, Tlke them, I hadss 
leither knpwn care nor sorrow, and a holiday was 
lie smnnjit of earthly felicity. We stopped a few 
lomrots afterwards to water the horses, and on 
esuming our route, a turn of the road brought 
s in sight of a neat country-seat. I could just so 
isticyzuis^ the forms of a lady and two young girls 
iT IM ponicoj and I saw my Uttle comrades with 
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Bantam, Carlo, and old John, trooping aIon[ 
carriage-road. I leaned out of the coach-win 
in hopes of witnessing the happy meeting, b 
^^ l^ve j)f trees' Aut it from my sight. 

6 In the evening we reached a viUage wh 
had determined to pass the night. As we ( 
into the great gateway of the iim, I saw on 
side the light of a rousing kitehen fire h^ 
through a window. I entered, and admiifecl 
10 the hundredth time, that picture of (^veni 
neatness, and broad honest mjoyoaept, tßeKi 

of an English inn. It was ^^gßP^j^}^^ ^^^^ 
hung round with copper aMun*^^ssels i 
polished, and decorated here and there w 

16 Christmas green. Harns, tongues, and flitc]^< 
^. hjicon, were suspended from the ceiling; /S**sn 
^""jack made its ^ceasele^i|^ p\atn^^ beside the 
place, and a cIoc£*licke(J in one corner. A 
scoured deal table extended along one side c 

20 kitchen, with a cold round of beef, and 
hearty viands, upon it, over which two fos 
tankards of^s^le seemed mounting guard./ ' 
ellers of ^ mferior prder were preparing to a 
this ^out '^epäöt, wiule others ^ät'"ömoking 

26gos^pm& over their ale on two^high-backed c 
^eäls. Iteside the fire. ,Trim housemäiaä^were Ij 

^^^^**backwards and förwaräs under the direc 
of a fresh bustling landlady, but still seizin 
occasional mbtneht to exchange a ^ppgyK*^ 

sofeid häve a r^viug laugh, with th0'g^dii|) i 
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the fire. Tlie^sc^e^-completely^reaUze^ Poor Rc 
humble idea of the comforts oriäiä-Winter. 



A<>Z^' ... 
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Now trees their leafy hats do bare 

To reverence Winter's silver hair; 

A handsome hostess, merry host, 

A pot of ale now and a toast, 

Tobacco and a good coal fire, 6 

Are things this season doth require. 

I had not been long at the inn when a post- 
chaise drove up to the door. A young gentleman 
stept out, and by the light of the lamps I caught 
a glimpse of a countenance which I thought I knew. lo 
I moved forward to get a nearer view, when bis 
eye caught mine. I w^s not mistaken; it was 
Frank Bracebridge, a sprightly good-humoured 
young fellow, with whom I had once travelled on 
the Gontinent. Our meeting was extremely qorjjjal; 10 
for the countenance of an old fellow-traveller al- 
ways brin^ -W ^the- recoUection of a thousand 
pleasafli scenes, offiTlaäventures, and excellent jokes. 
To di^cu^ all these in a tran^ient interview at an 
inn was nhpossible; and ^ding' that 1 was not 20 
pressed for tme, ehd was merely making a tour ' 

^^^iSSOS:^^' ißäl!S^> ^^^^ ^ should give him 
i day oriwy) at hislfamers country-seat, to which 

le was going to pass the holidays, and which lay 

it a few miles' distance. "It is better than eating 25 

i sQlitaryChristmas dinner at an inn/' said he; 

^anSr tcjui assure you of a hearty welcome in 

omething of the old-fashioned style." His reason- . 

ag was -POgßnt, agd I must-cpnfess the prSpax^/. 



tion I HEiT sölnTbr universal fesUvity^ and social so 
njoyment had made me feel a little impajti^nt of 
* Bnelinesß. I closed, therefore, at^'önce tidth 

miUMblMBtbon. 47. Liel B. - 
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his invitation: the chaise drove up to the dooi 
and in a few moments I was on my way to th 
family mansion of the Bracebridges. 



V. 

CHBISTMAS EVE. 

Saint Francis and Saint Benedight 
6 Blesse this house from .^cked wight: 

From the night-mare aM tfe^^MSf^* 
1< That is 14ght good-fellow Robtn; ** ' 
Keep it from all.eyil spirits, 
Fairies, weezels, TatsTÜnd f^rrets! 
10 // ^- ■ From c urfew time y^'^^i^f^-^ 
^^^.W^Ar^. T^ the^i'Srprime. 

^*^) Cartwright. 

It was a brilliant moonlight night, but extreme 
cold; our chaise whirled rapidly over the froz( 

isground, the post-boy smacked his^whip incess^iitl 
and a part of the time his horses^'^re OBTaT'^aifc 
"He knows where he is going," said my compähic 
laughing, "and is etager to arrive^jnjime for son 
of the merriment "^än^ gogd Jjheer of the servant 

80 hall. My^^fättier, you triiist fenow, is a bigot( 
djBvotee of the old school, and Dfidejghimself upc 
keeping up something of old English hospitaiit 
He is a tple^able specimen of what you wiH rare 
meet with npw-a-afiCys m itsjpmrity^ the old Eiigm 

85 country gentlenoltn ; for our men" of fortune spei 
so much of their time in town, and fashion 
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camed so much into the country, that the sJtrQng 

f J^^^^M^^^^ ^y "^^hier, however, from^early 
yefe, took ^gest Peacham for his text-book, 
tastead of CHSsterfield: he ^te][Tnined in his own6 
namd, mat there was no cpndilioii'more truly hon-.., 
ourable and (en^mb]^ ihat of a country gentle- / 
man on his nat^aT lands, and, therefore, passes 
thewhole of msume'on his estate. He is a stren-^r^^ 
" lus advocate for the xe,yiyal of the old.ruj*al game^ lo 
ä holiday (jj^s^rajc^sl , ähd is deeply^ read^ m 
tjlie writgrs^ aicient^^d modern, wno have Ir^tQ^^ 
on the subj^!^ m(Jeed, his fav^urije ränge oT read- 
y ing is ''äSSong*T£e authors wlio uo^isliea *at Teast 

^^^ iSfiSjjiJi^^^Sfflß^.i' '^^^' he^j^sist^. ynrote anfl i* 
thougntmore jßke true Englishmen' tEän any of 
their successors^ He ei^pu regrets sometimes that 
^le had not been born ä few cenfiiries earlier, when 
England was itself, and had its peculiar manners 

^iSSSh ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ som'e distance from iD 
imroOT, in rather a lonely part of the country, 
wiüJbuft^rivaf^ggBfry'-fe-lnm, he has that 
most enviable of all blessings to an Englishman, 
an op£ortugi|y of ipdujgigg_the ben^ of his own 
humom^ wthout n^estStion. Beirifg representative a» 
of the oldest fanmy luHhe^' neighbourhood, and a 
great part of the ^^^^^n being his teg^ts^ he 
is much looked up to, and, in general, is tnown 
^imph' by the appellation of *Thß ^guiye' ; a title 
^^miSS has been accorded to the neaal)'f the family so 
since time immemorial. I think it best to give 
you'these hints about my worthy old father, to 



\ 
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prepare you for any little eccentricities that might 
otherwise anpear absurdL'J » ^ 

We hm passed fbr*^some time along the wall 
of a park, and at,j[ength the chaise stopped at the 

6 gate. It was in a"^hfeavy magnjßcent old style, 
of iron bars, fanciftill^ wTOughtaTfop into flpurishes 
and üoweTfC^il^ ffage square columns mat s up- 
ported the gäte were surmounted by the family 
crest. Close adjoining was the porter's lodge, 

10 sheltered under dark fir^ trees, and almost buried 
in shrubbery. .^. 

The post-boy rang a large porter's bell, which 

resounded through the still frosty air, and was 

'ans^^et'ecrby the distant barking of dogs, with which 

16 the mansion house seeme5**"garnspned. An old 

woman Jgjmed^tely aTO ^u'^tESTgate. As the 

moonlight'lell slrOTj^y oponlier, I had a füll view 
of a little primitive dame, dressed very much 
in the antique taste, vdth a neiat kerchief and 

20 stomacher, and her silver hair peeping from under 
a cap of snowy whiteness. She came courtesy- 
ing forth, with many expressions of simple joy at 
seeing her young master. Her husband, it seems, 
was up at the house, keeping Christmas eve in 

25 the servants' hall; they could not do without him, 
as he was the best band at a song and story in 
the household. 

My friend gypposed that we should^gjig^t and 
walk through the^^park to the hall, whicK w^^t 

80 no great distance, while the chaise should follow 
on. Our road wound through a noble avenue of 
trees, among the naked branches of which the moon 
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glittered as she rolled through the deep^yaultjDf 
a cloudless sky. The lawn beyond was shjeeteü 
with a /sUght covering of snow , which here' aiicJ *'' 

there 5^5^^ ^^ ^^ ^ÄlSSJ^Säf?^ caught a frosty 
crystajffaQQ at a disUmcönSSgrit be seen a thin 5 




My öompanionjfodk^d roundfläm with trap^port: 
— "How often," said he, "have I scamj^röd 'up 
this avenue, on returning home on scHoolVacd!£ions! 10 
How often have I played under these trees'when 




My father was always scrdpul 
' in exactmg our holidays, and having us around ib 
him on family festivals. He used to direet and 
superintend our gämes with the strictness that 
some parents do the studies of their children. 
He was very particular that we should play the 
old English games according to their original form, 20 
and consulted old books for precedent and author- 
ity for evefy *merrie disport'; yet I assure you 
there never was pedantry so delightful. It was 
the poücy of the good old gentleman to make bis 
children feel that home was the happiest place in 25 
the World, and L yalue this delicious home feeling 
as one of the cho'icest gifts a parent can bestow, y 

We were^jtmrupted by the glamour of a troop 
of dogs of all sorts*and sizes, "^Ööngrel, puppy, 
whelp, and hound, and curs of low degree,* that, so 
disturlDed by the ringing of the porter's bell and 
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the rattling of the chaise, came bounding open- 
mouthed across the lawn. 

— "The little dogs and all, 

Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart, see, they bark at me!" 

6 eried Bracebridge, laughing. At the sound of his 

voice, the bark was changed into ^efRof delight, 

and in a moment he was surrpurioea^söid almost 

nrerpowered by the caresses^r^e faithful ani- 

10 We had now come in füll view of the cid 
family mansion, partly thrown in deep shadow, 
and partly lit up by the cold moonshine. It was 
an irregulär building of some magnitude, and seemed 
to be of the architecture of different periods. One 

u. wiijg was evidei^y^yery ancient, with heavy stone- 
stafted bow-wmTOWs julting out and over-run 
with ivy, from among the foliage of which the 
small diamond - shaped panes of glass glittered with 
the moon-beams. The rest of the house was in 

80 the French taste of Charles the Second's time, 
having been repaired and altered, as my friend 
told me, by one of his ancestors, who retumed 
with that monarch at the Restoration. The grounds 
about the house were laid out in the old formal 

25 manner of artificial flower-beds, elipped shrubberies, 
raised terraces, and heavy stone balustrades, or- 
namented with urns, a leaden statue or two, and 
a jet of w^ater. The old gentleman, I was told, 
was extremely careful to preserve this obsolete 

80 finery in all its original State. He admired this 
fashion in gardening; it had an air of magnificence, 
was courtly and noble, and befitting good old family 
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style. The boasted imitation of nature in modern 
gardening had sprung up with modern republican 
notions, but did not suit a monarchical govern- 
ment : it smacked of the levelling system. — I could 
not help smiling at this introduction of politics into s 
gardening, though I expressed some apprehension 
that I should find the old gentleman rather in- 
tolerant in his creed. — Frank assured me, how- 
ever, that it was ahnest the only instance in which 
he had ever heard his father meddle with politics, lo 
and he beUeved that he had got this notion from 
a member of parliament who once passed a few 
weeks with him. The Squire was glad of any 
argument to defend his clipped yew trees and formsd 
terraces, which had been occasionally attacked by is 
modern landscape-gardeners.\ 

As we approached the house, we heard the 
sound of music, and now and then a burst of 
langhter, from one end of the building. This, Brace- 
bridge said, must proceed from the servants' hall, 20 
where a great deal of revelry was permitted, and 
even encouraged, by the Squire, throughout the 
twelve days of Christmas; provided every thing 
was done conformably to ancient usage. Here were 
kept up the old games of hoodman blind, shoe 25 
the wild mare, hot-cockles, steal the white loaf, 
bob apple, and snap-dragon: the Yule clog, and 
Christmas candle, were regularly burnt, and the 
mistletoe, with its white berries, hung up, to the 
tmminent peril of all the pretty housemaids. so 

So intent were the servants upon their sports, 
that we had to ring repeatedly before we could 



i 
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make ourselves heard. On our arrival being an- 
nounced, the Squire came out to receive us, accom- 
panied by his two other sons: one a young ofiBcer ; 
in the army, home on leave of absence ; the other 

6 an Oxonian, just from the university. The Squire : 
was a fine healthy-looking old gentleman, with silver 
hair curling lightly round an open florid countenance, ; 
in which a physiognomist, with the advantage, ■ 
like myself, of a previous hint or two, might dis- J 

10 Cover a singular mixture of whim and benevolence. w 

The family meeting was warm and affectionate: 

as the evening was far advanced, the Squire would 

not permit us to change our travelling dresses, but 

ushered us at once to the Company, which was 

16 assembled in a large old-fashioned hall. It was 
composed of different branches of a numerous family 
connexion, where there were the usual proportion 
of old uncles and aunts, comfortably married dames, 
superannuated spinsters, blooming country cousins, 

80 half-fledged striplings, and bright-eyed boarding- 
school hoydens. They were variously occupied; 
some at a round game of cards; others conversing 
around the fire-place; at one end of the hall was 
a group of the young folks, some nearly grown up, 

«6 others of a more tender and budding age, fully 
engrossed by a merry game; and a profusion of 
wooden horses, penny trumpets, and tattered doUs, 
about the floor, showed traces of a troop of little 
fairy beings, who, having frolicked through a 

80 happy day, had been carried off to slumber through 
a peaceful night. 

While the mutual greetings were going on be- 
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een Bracebridge and his relatives, I had time to 
m the apartment. I have called it a hall, for 
it had certainly been in old times, and the 
piire had evidently endeavoured to restore it to 
imething of its primitive state. Over the heavy 6 
*ojecting fire-place was suspended a picture of a 
arrior in armour, standing by a white horse, and 
a the opposite wall hung a helmet, buckler, and 
ince. At one end an enormous pair of antlers 
^ere inserted in the wall, the branches serving as lo 
ooks on which to suspend hats, whips, and spurs: 
nd in the comers of the apartment were fowling- 
ieces, fishing-rods, and other sporting implements. 
'he furniture was of the cumbrous workmanship 
f former days, though some articles of modern i6 
onvenience had been added, and the oaken floor 
lad been carpeted; so that the whole presented 
n odd mixture of pariour and hall. 

The grate had been removed from the wide 
iverwhelming fire-place, to make way for a fire ^o 
if wood, in the midst of which was an enormous 
3g glowing and blazing, and sending forth a vast 
olume of Ught and heat: this I understood was 
ie Yule-clog, which the Squire was particular in 
aving brought in and illumined on a Christmas 20 
ve, according to ancient custom. 

It was really delightful to see the old Squire 
3ated in his hereditary elbow-chair, by the hospit- 
ble fireside of his ancestors, and looking around 
im like the sun of a system, beaming warmth so 
nd gladness to every heart. Even the very dog 
lat lay stretched at his feet, as he lazily shifted 
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his Position and yawned, would look fondly u 
his master's face, wag his tail against the fl 
and Stretch himself again to sleep, confiden 
kindness and protection. There is an emana 

6 from the heart in genuine hospitality which ca 
be described, but is immediately feit, and puts 
stranger at once at his ease. I had not 1 
seated many minutes by the comfortable he 
of the worthy old cavaUer, before I found m 

10 as much at home as if I had been one of 
family. 

Supper was announced shortly after our arr 
It was served up in a spacious oaken chan 
the panels of which shone with wax, and arc 

16 which were several family portraits decorated 
hoUy and ivy. Beside the accustomed lights, 
great wax tapers, called Christmas candles, wrea 
with greens, were placed on a highly-polished b 
among the family plate. The table was abundj 

20 spread with substantial fare : but the Squire n 
his supper of frumenty, a dish made of w 
cakes boiled in milk with rieh spices, beir 
Standing dish in old times for Christmas ev( 
was happy to find my old friend, minced-pie 

25 the retinue of the feast; and finding him tc 
perfectly orthodox, and that Ineed not be asha 
of my predilection, I greeted him with all the wai 
wherewith we usually greet an old and very gei 
acquaintance. 

80 The mirth of the Company was greatly 
moted by the humours of an eccentric perso: 
whom Mr. Bracebridge always addressed with 
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quaint appellation of Master Simon. He was a 
tight brisk littie man, with the air of an arrant 
old bachelor. His nose was shaped like the bill 
of a parrot; his face slightly pitted with the small- 
pox, with a dry perpetual bloom on it, Uke a frost- s 
bitten leaf in autmnn. He had an eye of great 
quiekness and vivacity, with a drollery and Im'king 
waggery of expression that was irresistible. He 
was evidently the wit of the family, dealing very 
much in sly jokes and innuendoes with the ladies, lo 
and making infinite merriment by harpings upon 
old themes, which, unfortunately, my ignorance 
of the family ehronicles did not permit me to enjoy. 
It seemed to be his great delight during supper 
to keep a young girl next him in a continual agony 15 
of stifled laughter, in spite of her awe of the re- 
proving looks of her mother, who sat opposite. 
Indeed he was the idol of the younger part of the 
Company, who laughed at everything he said or 
did, and at every turn of his countenance. I could 20 
not wonder at it; for he must have been a miracle 
of accomplishments in their eyes. He could imitate 
Punch and Judy ; make an old woman of his band, 
with the assistance of a burnt cork and pocket- 
handkerchief , and cut an orange into such a ludi- 25 
crous caricature, that the young folks were ready 
to die with laughing. 

I was let briefly into his history by Frank 
Bracebridge. He was an old bachelor, of a small 
independent income, which by careful management so 
was sufficient for all his wants. He revolved 
through the family system like a vagrant comet in 
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its orbit; sometimes visiting one branch, and some- 
times another quite remote, as is often the case 
with gentlemen of extensive connexions and small 
fortunes in England. He had a chirping buoyant 

5 disposition, always enjoying the present moment, 
and his frequent change of scene and Company 
prevented his acquiring those rusty unaccommod- 
ating habits with which old bachelors are so un- 
charitably charged. He was a complete family 

10 chronicle, being versed in the genealogy, history, 
and intermarriages of the whole house of Brace- 
bridge, which made him a great favourite with the 
old folks; he was a beau of all the eider ladies 
and superannuated spinsters, among whom he was 

15 habitually considered ralher a young fellow, and 
he was a master of the revels among the children; 
so that there was not a more populär being in the 
sphere in which he moved than Mr. Simon Brace- 
bridge. Of late years, he had resided almost en- 

20 tirely with the Squire, to whom he had become a 
factotum, and whom he particularly delighted by 
jumping with his humour in respect to old times, 
and by having a scrap of an old song to suit every 
occasion. We had presently a specimen of his 

25 last-mentioned talent; for no sooner was supper 
removed, and spiced wines and other beverages 
peculiar to the season introduced, than Master 
Simon was called on for a good old Christmas 
song. He bethought himself for a moment, and 

so then, with a sparkle of the eye, and a voiee that 
was by no means bad, excepting that it ran oc- 
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^asionally into a falsetto, like the notes of a split 
reed, he quavered forth a quaint old ditty, — 

Now Christmas is come, 

Let US beat np the drum, 
And call all our neighbours together; 5 

And when they appear, 

Let US make them such cheer, 
As will keep out the wind and the weather, &c. 

The supper had disposed every one to gaiely, 
and an old harper was summoned from the ser- lo 
vants' hall, where he had been strumming all the 
evening, and to all appearance comforting himself 
with some of the Squire's home-brewed. He was 
a kind of hanger - on , I was told, of the establish- 
ment, and though ostensibly a resident of the village, 15 
was oftener to be found in the Squire's kitchen 
than his own home, the old gentleman being fond 
of the sound of *'harp in hall." 

The dance, like most dances after supper, was 
a merry one; some of the older folks joined in it, 20 
and the Squire himself figured down several couple 
with a partner with whom he affirmed he had 
danced at every Christmas for nearly half a Cen- 
tury. Master Simon, who seemed to be a kind of 
connecting link between the old times and the new, 25 
and to be withal a little antiquated in the taste 
of his accomplishments, evidently piqued himself 
on his dancing, and was endeavouring to gain credit 
by the heel and toe, rigadoon, and other graces 
of the ancient school; but he had unluckily assorted so 
himself with a little romping girl from boarding- 
school, who, by her wild vivacity, kept him con- 
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tinually on the streich, and defeated all his sobe 

attempts at elegance : — such are the ill-sorted mat che 

to which antique gentlemen are unfortunately prone 

The young Oxonian, on the contrary, had le 

5 out one of his maiden aunts, on whom the rogu 
played a thousand little knaveries with impunity 
he was füll of practical jokes, and his delight wa 
to tease his aunts and cousins; yet, like all madca 
youngsters, he was a universal favourite amon 

10 the women. The most interesting couple in th 
dance was the young officer and a ward of th 
Squire's, a beautiful blushing girl of seventeei 
Frora several sly glances which I had noticed i 
the course of the evening, I suspected there was 

«little kindness growing up between them; anc 
indeed, the young soldier was just the hero t 
captivate a romantic girl. He was tall, slendei 
and handsome, and, like most young British ofUcer 
of late years, had picked up various small ac 

«0 complishments on the Continent — he could tal 
French and Italian — draw landscapes — sin 
very tolerably — dance divinely; but, above al 
he had been wounded at Waterloo : — what girl c 
seventeen, well read in poetry and romance, coul 

96 resist such a mirror of chivabry and perfection 

The moment the dance was over, he caugt 

up a guitar, and lolling against the old marble fire 

place, in an attitude which I am half inclined t 

suspect was studied, began the little French air c 

so the Troubadour. The Squire, however, exclaime« 
against having anything on Christmas eve but goo* 
old EngUsh; upon which the young minstrel, castin 
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up bis eye for a moment, as if in an effort of 
memory, Struck into another strain, and, with a 
charming air of gallantry, gave Herrick's "Night- 
Piece to Julia:" — 

Her eyes the glow-worm lend thee, 6 

The shooting stars attend thee, 

And the elves also, 

Whose little eyes glow 
Like the sparks of fire, befriend thee. 

No Will-o'-th'-Wisp mislight thee; lo 

Nor snake or glow-worm bite thee; 

But on, on thy way, 

Not making a stay, 
Since ghost there is none to affright thee. 

Then let not the dark thee cumber; 15 

What though the moon does slumber, 

The stars of the night 

Will lend thee their light, 
Like tapers clear without number. 

Then, Julia, let me woo thee, 20 

Thus, thus to come unto me: 

And when I shall meet 

Thy silvery feet, 
My soul I '11 pour into thee. 

The song might have been intended in compli- 25 
ment to the fair Julia, for so I found his partner 
was called, or it might not; she, however, was 
certainly unconscious of any such application, for 
she never looked at the singer, but kept her eyes 
cast upon the floor. Her face was suffused, it is so 
true, with a beautiful blush, and there was a gentle 
heaving of the bosom, but all that was doubtless 
caused by the exercise of the dance; indeed, so 
great was her indifference, that she was amusing 
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herseif with plucking to pieces a choice bouquet 
of hot-house flowers, and by the time' the song 
was concluded, the nosegay lay in ruins on the 
floor. 

5 The party now broke up for the night with 
the kind-hearted old custom of shaking hands. As 
I passed through the hall, on the way to my Chamber, 
the dying embers of the Yule-clog still sent forth 
a dusky glow, and had it not been the season when 

10 "no spirit dares stir abroad," I should have been 
half tempted to steal from my room at midnight, 
and peep whether the fairies might not be at their 
revels about the hearth. 

My Chamber was in the old part of the man- 

15 sion, the ponderous furniture of which might have 
been fabricated in the days of the giants. The room 
was panelled, with cornices of heavy carved-work, 
in which flowers and grotesque faces were strangely 
intermingled; and a row of black-looking por- 

20 traits stared mournfuUy at me from the walls. 
The bed was of rieh though faded damask, with 
a lofty tester, and stood in a niche opposite a 
bow-window. I had scarcely got into bed when 
a strain of music seemed to break forth in the 

26 air just below the window. I Ustened, and found 
it proceeded from a band, which I concluded to be 
the waits from some neighbouring village. They 
went round the house, playing under the Windows. 
I drew aside the curtains, to hear them more dis- 

80 tinctly. The moon-beams feil through the upper 
part of the casement, partially lighting up the anti- 
quated apartment. The sounds, as they receded, 
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became more soft and aerial, and seemed to accord 
with quiet and moonlight. I listened and listened 
— they became more and more tender and remote, 
and, as they gradually died away, my head sunk 
upon the pillow and I feil asleep. s 
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Dark and dull night, flie hence away, 
And give the honour to this day 
That sees December turn'd to May. 
« * ♦ * ♦ 

Why does the chilling winter's mome 

Smüe like a field beset with corn? lo 

Or smell like to a meade new-shome, 

Thus on the sudden? — Come and see 

The cause why things thus fragrant he. 

Herbiok. 

When I awoke the next morning, it seemed as is 
if all the events of the preceding evening had been 
a dream, and nothing but the identity of the an- 
cient Chamber convinced me of their reality. While 
I lay musing on my pillow, I heard the sound of 
little feet pattering outside of the door, and a whisp- 20 
ering consultation. Presently a choir of small voices 
chanted forth an old Christmas carol, the bürden 
of which was, 

Rejoice, our Saviour he was bom 

On Christmas day in the morning. 25 

BagUtb antboTM. 47. lAet B. ^ 
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I rose softly, slipped on my clothes, opened 
the door suddenly, and beheld one of the most 
beautiful little fairy groups that a painter could 
imagine. It consisted of a boy and two girls, the 

6 eldest not more than six, and lovely as seraphs. 
They were going the rounds of the house, and 
singing at every chamber-door; but my sudden 
appearance frightened them into mute bashfuhiess. 
They remained for a moment playing on their Ups 

10 with their fingers, and now and then stealing a 
shy glance from under their eyebrows, until, as 
if by one impulse, they scampered away, and as 
they turned an angle of the gallery, I heard them 
laughing in triumph at their escape. 

15 Every thing conspired to produce kind and 
happy feelings in this stronghold of old-fashioned 
hospitality. The window of my Chamber looked 
out upon what in summer would have been a beau- 
tiful landscape. There was a sloping lawn, a 

20 fine stream winding at the foot of it, and a tract 
of park beyond, with noble clumps of trees, and 
herds of deer. At a distance was a neat hamlet, 
with the smoke from the cottage chimneys hanging 
over it , and a church with its dark spire in streng 

25 reüef against the clear cold sky. The house was 
surrounded with evergreens according to the English 
custom, which would have given almost an appear- 
ance of summer, but the morning was extremely 
frosty; the light vapour of the preceding evening 

80 had been precipitated by the cold, and covered 
all the trees and every blade of grass with its fine 
crystallizations. The rays of a bright morning sun 
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had a dazzling efiTect among the glittering foliage. 
A robin, perched upon the top of a mountain ash 
that hung its Clusters of red berries just before my 
Window, was basking himself in the sunshine, and 
piping a few querulous notes; and a peacock was 5 
displaying all the glories of his train, and strutting 
wiüi the pride and gravity of a Spanish grandee on 
the terrace-walk below. 

I had scarcely dressed myself, when a servant 
appeared to invite me to family prayers. He k 
showed me the way to a small chapel in the old 
wing of the house, where I found the principal part 
of the family already assembled in a kind of gallery, 
furnished with cushions, hassocks and large prayer- 
books; the servants were seated on benches below. u 
The old gentleman read prayers from a desk in 
front of the gallery, and Master Simon acted as 
Clerk, and made the responses, and I must do him 
the justice to say that he acquitted himself with 
great gravity and decorum. 2( 

The Service was followed by a Christmas carol, 
which Mr. Bracebridge himself had constructed from 
a poem of his favourite author, Herrick; and it 
had been adapted to an old church melody by 
Master Simon. As there were several good voices 21 
among the household, the effect was extremely 
pleasing; but I was particularly gratified by the 
exaltation of heart, and sudden sally of grateful 
feeling, with which the worthy Squire delivered 
one stanza; his eyes glistening and his voice ramb- ^ 
ling out of all the bounds of time and tune: 
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"'Tis thou that crown'st my glittering hearth 

With guiltlesse mirth, 
And giv'st me wassaile bowles to drink, 

Spiced to the brink: 
5 Lord, 't is thy plenty-dropping band 

That soiles my land; 
And giv'st me for my bushell sowne, 

Twice ten for one." 

I afterwards understood that early morning 

10 Service was read on every Sunday and saint's 

day throughout the year, either by Mr. Bracebridge 

or by some member of the faroily. It was once 

ahnost universally the case at the seats of the no- 

bility and gentry of England, and it is much to 

15 be regretted that the custom is fallen into negleet; 

for the duUest observer must be sensible of the 

Order and serenity prevalent in those households, 

where the occasional exercise of a beautiful form 

of worship in the morning gives, as it were, the 

2okey-note to every temper for the day, and attunes 

every spirit to harmony. 

Our breakfast consisted of what the Squire de- 
nominated true old English fare. He indulged in 
some bitter lamentations over modern breakfasts 

25 of tea and toast, which he censured as among the 
causes of modern effeminacy and weak nerves, and 
the decline of old English heartiness; and though 
he admitted them to bis table to suit the palates 
of bis guests, yet there was a brave display of 

80 cold meats, wine, and ale on the sideboard. 

After breakfast I walked about the grounds with 
Frank Bracebridge and Master Simon, or Mr. Simon, 
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IS he was called by everybody but the Squire. 
Ne were escorted by a number of gentlemen-like 
logs, that seemed loungers about the establishment; 
[•om the frisking spaniel to the steady old stag- 
ound, the last of which was of a race that had s 
een in the family time out of mind: they were 
11 obedient to a dogwhistle which hung to Master 
imon's button-hole, and in the midst of their 
ambols would glance an eye occasionally upon 

small Switch he carried in his band. lo 

The old mansion had a still more venerable 
)ok in the yellow sunshine than by pale moon- 
ght, and I could not but feel the force of the 
quire's idea, that the formal terraces, heavily 
loulded balustrades, and clipped yew-trees, carried is 
dth them an air of proud aristocracy. There 
ppeared to be an unusual number of peacocks 
beut the place, and I was making some remarks 
pon what I termed a flock of them, that were 
asking under a sunny wall, when I was gently 20 
orrected in my phraseology by Master Simon, who 
)ld me that, according to the most ancient and 
pproved treatise on hunting, I must say a micster 
f peacocks. "In the same way," added he, with 

dight air of pedantry, "we say a flight of doveses 
r swallows, a bevy of quails, a herd of deer, of 
?Tens, or cranes, a skulk of foxes, or a building 
f rooks." He went on to inform me that, according 
3 Sir Anthony Fitzherbert, we ought to ascribe 
3 this bird "both understanding and glory: for so 
•eing praised, he will presently set up his tail 
hiefly against the sun, to the intent you may the 
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better behold the beauty thereof. But at the 
of the leaf, when his tail falleth, he will m( 
and hide himself in corners, tili his tail come a 
as it was." 

6 I could not help smiling at this display of s 
erudition on so whimsical a subject; but I fc 
that the peacocks were birds of some consequ» 
at the hall, for Frank Bracebridge informed me 
they were great favourites with his father, who 

10 extremely careful to keep up the breed; partly 
cause they belonged to chivalry, and were in g 
request at the stately banquets of the olden 
and partly because they had a pomp and ms 
ficence about them, highly becoming an old fa 

15 mansion. Nothing, he was accustomed to say, 
an air of greater State and dignity than a pea< 
perched upon an antique stone balustrade. 

Master Simon had now to hurry off, havin 
appointment at the parish church with the vil 

20 choristers, who were to perform some musi 
his selection. There was something extrei 
agreeable in the cheerful flow of animal spiriti 
the little man, and I confess I had been some\ 
surprised at his apt quotations from authors 

26 certainly were not in the ränge of every-day r 
ing. I mentioned this last circumstance to Fi 
Bracebridge, who told me with a smile that Me 
Simon's whole stock of erudition was confinec 
some half-a-dozen old authors, which the Sc 

80 had put into his hands, and which he read ^ 
and over, whenever he had a studious fit, as 
sometimes had on a rainy day, or a long wi 
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evening. Sir Anthony Fitzherbert's Book of Hus- 
bandry; Markham's Country Contentments; the 
Tretyse of Hunting, by Sir Thomas Cockayne, Knight; 
Izaak Walton's Angler, and two or three more such 
ancient worthies of the pen, were bis Standard s 
authorities; and, Uke all men who know but a few 
books, he looked up to them with a kind of idolatry, 
and quoted them on all occasions. As to bis songs, 
they were chiefly picked out of old books in the 
Squire's library, and adapted to tunes that were lo 
populär among the choice spirits of the last Cen- 
tury. His practical application of scraps of literature, 
however, had caused him to be looked upon as a 
prodigy of book-knowledge by all the grooms, 
huntsmen, and small sportsmen of the neigh- 15 
bourhood. 

While we were talking, we heard the distant 
toll of the village bell, and I was told that the 
Squire was a little particular in having his house- 
hold at church on a Christmas morning; considering 20 
it a day of pouring out of thanks and rejoicing; 
for, as old Tusser observed, 

"At Christmas be merry, and thankftd wtthal, 

And feast thy poor neighbours, the great with the small." 

"If you are disposed to go to church," said 25 
Frank Bracebridge, "I can promise you a specimen 
of my Cousin Simon's musical acMevements. As 
the church is destitute of an organ, he has formed 
a band from the village amateurs, and established 
a musical club for their improvement; he has also so 
sorted a choir, as he sorted my father's pack of 
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hounds, according to the directions of Jervaise 
Markham, in his Country Contentments; for the 
bass he has sought out all the 'deep, solemn 
mouths, and for the tenor the 'loud ringing mouths,' 

6 among the country bumpkins ; and for 'sweet mouths,* 
he has cuUed with curious taste among the prettiest 
lasses in the neighbourhood; though these last, 
he affirms, are the most difficult to keep in tune, 
your pretty female singer being exceedingly way- 

10 ward and capricious, and very liable to accident." 
As the morning, though frosty, was remark- i 
ably fine and clear, the most of the family walked ; 
to the church, which was a very old building of 
grey stone, and stood near a village about half a 

16 mile from the park-gate. Adjoining it was a low 
snug parsonage, which seemed coeval with the 
church. The front of it was perfectly matted with 
a yew-tree, that had been trained against its walls, 
through the dense foliage of which apertures had 

20 been formed to admit light into the small antique 
lattices. As we passed this sheltered nest, the 
parson issued forth and preceded us. 

I had expected to see a sleek well-conditioned 
pastor, such as is often found in a snug living 

26 in the vicinity of a rieh patron's table; but I was 
disappointed. The parson was a little, meagre, 
black-looking man, with a grizzled wig that was 
too Wide, and stood off from each ear; so that 
his head seemed to have shrunk away within it, 

solike a dried filbert in its shell. He wore a rusty 
coat, with great skirts, and pockets that would 
have held the church bible and prayer-book, and 
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his small legs seemed still smaller, from being 
planted in large shoes, decorated with enormous 
buckles. 

I was informed by Frank Bracebridge, that Ihe 
parson had been a chum of his father's at Oxford, 6 
and had received this living shortly after the latter 
had come to his estate. He was a complete black- 
letter hunter, and would scarcely read a work 
printed in the Roman character. The editions of 
Caxton and Wynkin de Worde were his delight, ic 
and he was indefatigable in his researches after 
such old English writers as have fallen into oblivion 
from their worthlessness. In deference, perhaps, 
to the notions of Mr. Bracebridge, he had made 
diligent investigations into the festive rites and u 
holiday customs of former times, and had been as 
zealous in the inquiry, as if he had been a boon 
companion; but it was merely with that plodding 
spirit with which men of adust temperament foUow 
up any track of study merely because it is de- 2( 
nominated learning; indifferent to its intrinsic na- 
ture, whether it be the Illustration of the wisdom, 
or of the ribaldry and obscenity of antiquity. He 
had pored over these old volumes so intensely, that 
they seemed to have been reflected into his coun- 21 
tenance indeed; which, if the face be an index 
of the mind, might be compared to a title-page of 
black-letter. 

On reaching the church-porch, we found the 
parson rebuking the gray-headed sexton for having « 
used mistletoe among the greens with which the 
church was decorated. It was, he observed, an 
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unholy plant, profaned by having been used by the 
Druids in their mystic ceremonies; and though 
it might be innocently employed in the festive orna- 
menting of halls and kitchens, yet it had been 

5 deemed by the Fathers of the Church as unhallowed, 
and totally unfit for sacred purposes. So tenacious 
was he on this point, that the poor sexton was 
obliged to strip down a great part of the humble 
trophies of his taste, before the parson would 

10 consent to enter upon the service of the day. 

The interior of the church was venerable but 
simple; on the walls were several mural monuments 
of the Bracebridges, and just beside the altar was 
a tomb of ancient workmanship, on which lay the 

15 effigy of a warrior in armour, with his legs crossed, 
a sign of his having been a crusader. I was told 
it was one of the family, who had signalized 
himself in the Holy Land, and the same whose 
picture hung over the fire-place in the hall. 

20 During service, Master Simon stood up in the 
pew, and repeated the responses very audibly: 
evincing that kind of ceremonious devotion punc- 
tually observed by a gentleman of the old school, 
and a man of old family connexions. I observed, 

25 too, that he turned over the leaves of a folio prayer- 
book with something of a flourish; possibly to 
show off an enormous seal-ring which enriched 
one of his fingers, and which had the look of a 
family reUc. But he was evidently most solicitous 

öo about the musical part of the service, keeping his 
eye fixed intently on the choir, and beating time 
with much gesticulation and emphasis. 
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The orchestra was in a small gallery, and pre- 
sented a most whimsical grouping of heads, piled 
one above the other, among which I particularly 
noticed that of the village tailor, a pale fellow with 
a retreating forehead and chin, who played on the s 
clarionet, and seemed to have blown his face to 
a point; and there was another, a short pursy 
man, stooping and labouring at a bass viol, so as 
to show nothing but the top of a round bald head, 
like the egg of an ostrich. There were two or lo 
three pretty faces among the female singers to which 
the keen air of a frosty morning had given a bright 
rosy tint; but the gentlemen choristers had evi- 
dently been chosen, like old Cremona fiddles, more 
for tone than looks; and as several had to sing is 
5rom the same book, there were clusterings of old 
physiognomies, not unlike those groups of cherubs 
we sometimes see on country tombstones. 

The usual Services of the choir were managed 
tolerably well, the vocal parts generally lagging a ao 
üttle behind the instrumental, and some loitering 
addier now and then making up for lost time by 
travelling over a passage with prodigious celerity, 
and Clearing more bars than the keenest fox- 
liunter to be in at the death. But the great trial 26 
was an anthem that had been prepared and ar- 
panged by Master Simon, and on which he had 
Tounded great expectation. Unluckily there was 
st Wunder at the very outset; the musicians became 
Burried; Master Simon was in a fever; everything so 
went on lamely and irregularly until they came to 
i Chorus beginning "Now let us sing with one 
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accord," which seemed to be a signal for partin^ 
Company: all became discord and confusion; eacl 
shifted for himself, and got to the end as well, oi 
rather as soon, as he could, excepting one olc 

6 chorister in a pair of hörn spectacles, bestridinj 
and pinching a long sonorous nose, who, happeninj 
to stand a little apart, and being wrapped up ii 
his own melody, kept on a quavering course 
wriggling his head, ogling his book, and windinj 

10 all up by a nasal solo of at least three bars 
duration. 

The parson gave us a most erudite sermon oi 
the rites and ceremonies of Christmas, and ih 
propriety of observing it not merely as a day o 

16 thanksgiving, but of rejoicing, supporting the cor 
rectness of his opinions by the earliest usages o 
the church, and enforcing them by the authoritiei 
of Theophilus of Cesarea, St. Cyprian, St. Chrysos 
tom, St. Augustine, and a cloud more of Sainti 

20 and Fathers, from whom he made copious quota 
tions. I was a little at a loss to perceive the ne 
cessity of such a mighty array of forces to main 
tain a point which no one present seemed in 
clined to dispute; but I soon found that the goo( 

25 man had a legion of ideal adversaries to conten( 
with; having, in the course of his researches oi 
the subject of Christmas, got completely embroile( 
in the sectarian controversies of the Revolution 
when the Puritans made such a fierce assault upoi 

80 the ceremonies of the church, and poor old Christ 
mas was driven out of the land by proclamatioi 
of parliament. The worthy parson lived but witl 
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times past, and knew but a little of the pre- 
sent 

Shut up among worm-eaten tomes in the re- 
tirement of his antiquated little study, the pages 
of old times were to him as the gazettes of the 6 
day, while the era of the Revolution was mere 
modern history. He forgot that nearly two cen- 
turies had elapsed since the fiery persecution of 
poor mince-pie throughout the land; when plum- 
porridge was denounced as "mere popery," and lo 
roast beef as "anti-christian" ; and that Christmas 
had been brought in again triumphantly with the 
merry court of King Charles at the Restoration. 
He kindled into warmth with the ardour of his 
contest, and the host of imaginary foes with whom 15 
he had to combat; had a stubborn conflict with old 
Prynne and two or three other forgotten Champions 
of the Round Heads, on the subject of Christmas 
festivity, and concluded by urging his hearers, in 
the most solemn and affecting manner, to stand 20 
to the traditionary customs of their fathers, and 
feast and make merry on this joyful anniversary 
of the church. 

I have seldom known a sermon attended appa- 
rently with more immediate effects; for on leaving26 
the church the congregation seemed one and all 
possessed with the gaiety of spirit so earnestly 
enjoined by their pastor. The eider folks gathered 
in knots in the churchyard, greeting and shaking 
hands; and the children ran about crying, üle! so 
üle! and repeating some uncouth rhymes, which 
the parson, who had joined us, informed me had 
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been handed down from days of yore. The villagers 
doffed their hats io the Squire as he passed, 
giving him the good wishes of the season with 
every appearance of heartfelt sincerity, and were 
6invited by him to the hall, to take something to 
keep out the cold of the weather; and I heard 
blessings uttered by several of the poor, which con- 
vinced me that, in the midst of bis enjoyments, 
the worthy old cavalier had not forgotten the true 

10 Christmas virtue of charity. 

On our way homeward his heart seemed over- 
flowing with generous and happy feelings. As we 
passed over a rising ground which cemmanded 
something of a prospect, the somids of rustic 

16 merriment now and then reached our ears ; the 
Squire paused for a few moments, and looked 
around with an air of inexpressible benignity. The 
beauty of the day was of itself sufficient to inspire 
philanthropy. Notwithstanding the frostiness of the 

20 morning, the sun in his cloudless journey had ac- 
quired sufficient power to melt away the thin covering 
of snow from every southern declivity, and to bring 
out the living green which adorns an English land- 
scape even in midwinter. Large tracts of smiling 

25 verdure contrasted with the dazzling whiteness of 
the shaded slopes and hoUows. Every sheltered 
bank, on which the broad rays rested, yielded 
its silver rill of cold and limpid water, güttering 
through the dripping grass, and sent up sUght ex- 

80 halations to contribute to the thin haze that hung 
just above the surface of the earth. There was 
something truly cheering in this triumph of warmth 
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and verdure over the frosty thraldom of winter: 
it was, as the Squire observed, an emblem of 
Christmas hospitality, breaking through the Chilis 
of ceremony and sellishness, and thawing every 
heart into a flow. He pointed with pleasure to 6 
the indications of good cheer reeking from the 
chimneys of the comfortable farm-houses, and low 
thatched cottages. "I love," said he, "to see this 
day well kept by rieh and poor ; it is a great thing 
to have one day in the year, at least, when you i- 
are sure of being welcome wherever you go, and 
of having, as it were, the world all thrown open 
to you; and I am almost disposed to join with 
Poor Robin, in his malediction of every churiish 
enemy to this honest festival: — n 

Those who at Christmas do repine, 

And would fain hence despatch him, 

May they with old Duke Humphry dine, 
Or eise may Squire Ketch catch 'em.'" 

The Squire went on to lament the deplorable i:( 
decay of the games and amusements which were 
onee prevalent at this season among the lower 
Orders, and countenanced by the higher; when the 
old halls of Castles and manor-houses were thrown 
open at daylight; when the tables were covered 2 
with brawn, and beef, and humming ale; when 
the harp and the carol resounded all day long, 
and when rieh and poor were alike welcome to 
enter and make merry. "Our old games and local 
eustoms," said he, "had a great effect in making sc 
the peasant fond of his home, and the promotion 
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of them by the gentry made him fond of bis lorc 
They made the times merrier, and kinder, an 
better, and I can truly say, with one of our ol 
poets, — 

5 *I like them well — the curious preciseness 
And all-pretended gravity of those 
That seek to banish hence these harmless sports, 
Have thrust away much ancient honesty.' 

"The nation," continued he, "is altered; w 
10 have almost lost our simple true-hearted peasantr) 
They have broken asunder from the higher classes 
and seem to think their interests are separate. The 
have become too knowing, and begin to read newj 
papers, listen to alehouse poUticians, and talk ( 
15 reform. I think one mode to keep them in goo 
hmnour in these hard times would be for th 
nobility and gentry to pass more time on the 
estates, mingle more among the country peopl 
and set the merry old English games going again. 

20 Such was the good Squire's project for mit 
gating public discontent, and, indeed, he had one 
attempted to put bis doctrine in practice, and 
few years before had kept open house during tl: 
holidays in the old style. The country peopl 

söhowever, did not understand how to play the 
parts in the scene of hospitaUty; many uncout 
circumstances occurred; the manor was overrun 1: 
all the vagrants of the country, and more beggai 
drawn into the neighbourhood in one week tha 

80 the parish officers could get rid of in a yea 
Since then, he had contented himself with invitic 
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Ihe decent part of the neighbouring peasantry to 
call at the hall on Christmas day, and distributing 
beef, and bread, and ale, among the poor, that 
they might make merry in their own dwellings. 

We had not been long home when the sound 

of music was heard from a distance. A band of 

country lads without coats, their shirt sleeves fan- 

cifully tied with ribands, their hats decorated with 

greens, and clubs in their hands, were seen ad- 

vancing up the avenue, foUowed by a large number 

of viUagers and peasantry. They stopped before 

the hall door, where the music Struck up a peculiar 

air, and the lads performed a curious and intricate 

dance, advancing, retreating, and striking their clubs 

together, keeping exact time to the music; while 

one, • whimsically crowned with a fox's skin, the 

tail of which flaunted down bis back, kept capering 

round the skirts of the dance, and rattUng a 

Christmas-box with many antic gesticulations. 

The Squire eyed this fanciful exhibition with 
great interest and delight, and gave me a füll ac- 
count of its origin, which he traced to the times 
when the Romans held possession of the island; 
plainly proving that this was a lineal descendant 
of the sword dance of the ancients. "It was now," 
he said, "nearly extinct, but he had accidentally 
met with traces of it in the neighbourhood, and 
had encouraged its revival; though, to teil the truth, 
it was too apt to be followed up by rough cudgel- 
play and broken heads in the evening." 

After the dance was concluded, the whole party 
was entertained with brawn and beef, and stout 

EngHuh ftQthors. 47. Lief. B. 7 
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home-brewed. The Squire himself mingled among 
the rustics, and was received with awkward de- 
monstrations of deference and regard. It is true 
I perceived two or three of the younger peasants, 

5 as they were raising their tankards to their mouths 
when the Squire's back was turned, making some- 
thing of a grimace, and giving each other the wink, 
but the moment they caught my eye they pulled ^ 
grave faces, and were exceedingly demure. With -^ 

10 Master Simon, however, they all seemed more at 
their ease. His varied occupations and amusements ^ 
had made him well-known throughout the neighbour- , 
hood. He was a visitor at every farm-house and 
cottage; gossiped with the farmers and their wives; .; 

15 romped with their daughters ; and, like that type ' 
of a vagrant bachelor, the humble-bee, toUed the 
sweets from all the rosy lips of the counlry 
round. 

The bashfulness of the guests soon gave way 

20 before good cheer and affability. There is some- 
thing genuine and affectionate in the gaiety of the 
lower Orders, when it is excited by the bounty 
and familiarity ofthose above them; the warm glow 
of gratitude enters into their mirth, and a kind 

35 Word or a small pleasantry, frankly uttered by a 
patron, gladdens the heart of the dependant more 
than oil and wine. When the Squire had refired, 
the merriment increased, and there was much joking 
and laughter, particularly between Master Simon 

80 and a hale, ruddy-faced, white-headed farmer, who 

appeared to be the wit of the village; for I observed 

all bis companions lo wail -witti open mouths for 
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is retorts, and burst into a gratuitous laugh before 
hey could well understand them. 

The whole house indeed seemed abandoned to 
nerriment. As I passed to my room to dress for 
linner, I heard the sound of music in a small court, 5 
ind, looking through a window that commanded 
t, I perceived a band of wandering inusicians, 
rith pandean pipes and tambourine; a pretty co- 
[uetish housemaid was dancing a jig with a smart 
iountry lad, while several of the other servants 10 
veve looking on. In the midst of her sport the 
jil caught a gümpse of my face at the window, 
nd, colouring up, ran off with an air of roguish 
ifected confusion. 



VII. 

THE CHEISTMAS DINNER. 

Lo, now is come the joyful'st feast! 15 

Let every man be jolly, 
Eache roome with yvie leaves is drest, 

And every post with holly. 
Now all our neighbours' chimneys smoke, 

And Christmas blocks are burning; 20 

Their ovens they with bak't meats choke 
And all their spits are turning. 
Without the door let sorrow lie, 
And if, for cold, it hap to die, 
We '11 bury H in a Christmas pye, 85 

And evermore be merry. 

WiTHBRS's Juvenüia, 

I had finished my toilet, and was loitering with 
'rank Bracebridge in the libtaT^j, ^Vv'^xs. ^^ \\ftas.<i 
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a distant thwacking sound, which he informed 
rae was a signal for the serving up of the dinner. 
ITie Squire kept up old customs in kitchens as well 
as hall; and the rolling-pin, Struck upon the dressei 
6 by the cook, summoned the servants to carry ir 
the meats. 

Jast in this nick the cook knock^d thxice, 
And all the waiters in a trice 

His summons did ohey; 
^® Each serving man, with dish in hand, 

March'd boldly up, like our train-band, 

Presented, and away. 

The dinner was served up in the great hall 
where the Squire always held his Christmas banquei 

15 A blazing crackling fire of logs had been heape< 
on to warm the spacious apartment, and the flam 
went sparkling and wreathing up the wide-mouthe 
chimney. The great picture of the crusader an- 
his white horse had been profusely decorated wit 

20 greens for the occasion, and holly and ivy ha 
likewise been wreathed round the helmet and weapon 
on the opposite wall, which I understood wer 
the arms of the same warrior. I must own, by 
the-by, I had streng doubts about the authenticit 

25 of the painting and armour as having belonge 
to the crusader, they certainly having the stam 
of more recent days; but I was told that the paint 
ing had been so. considered time out of minc 
and that, as to.the armour, it had been found i: 

80 a lumber room, and elevated to its present situatio 
by the Squire, who at once determined it to b 
the armour of the family hero ; and as he was ab 
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solute authority on all such subjects in his own 
household, the matter had passed into current accep- 
tation. A sideboard was set out just under this 
chivalric trophy, on which was a display of plate 
that might have vied (at least in variety) with Bei- s 
shazzar's parade of thevessels of the temple; "flagons, 
cans, cups, beakers, goblets, basins, and ewers"; the 
gorgeous Utensils of good companionship, that had 
gradually accumulated through many generations 
of jovial housekeepers. Before these stood the two lo 
Yule candles beaming like two stars of the first 
magnitude; other lights w^re distributed in branches, 
and the whole array glittered like a firmament 
of silver. 

We were ushered into this banqueting scene is 
with the sound of minstrelsy, the old harper being 
seated on a stool beside the fireplace, and twanging 
his instrument with a vast deal more power than 
melody. Never did Christmas board display a more 
goodly and gracious assemblage of countenances: 20 
those who were not handsome were, at least, happy; 
and happiness is a rare improver of your hard- 
favoured visage. I always consider an old English 
family as well worth studying as a coUection of 
Holbein's portraits or Albert Durer's prints. There 25 
is much antiquarian lore to be acquired; much 
knowledge of the physiognomies of former times. 
Perhaps it may be from having continually before 
their eyes those rows of old family portraits, with 
which the mansions of this country are stocked; so 
certain it is, that the quaint features of antiquity 
are often most faithfully perpetuated in these ancient 
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lines, and I have traced an old family nose th 
a whole picture gallery, legitimately handed 
from generation to generation, almost from th 
of the Conquest. Something of the kind v 

6 be observed in the worthy Company aroun 
Many of their faces had evidently originatec 
gothic age, and been merely copied by succ 
generations; and there was one little girl, in 
cular, of staid demeanour, with a high I 

10 nose, and an antique vinegar aspect, who 
great favourite of the Squire's, being, as he s 
Bracebridge all over, and the very counterp 
one of his ancestors who figured in the cc 
Henry VIÜ. 

15 The parson said grace, which was not i 
familiär one, such as is commonly addres! 
the Deity, in these unceremonious days; but i 
courtly, well-worded one of the ancient i 
There was now a pause, äs if something w 

20 pected; when suddenly the butler entered tl 
with some degree of bustle: he was attenc 
a servant on each side with a large wax-ligh 
bore a silver dish, on which was an enc 
pig's head, decorated with rosemary, with a 

25 in its mouth, which was placed with great foi 
at the head of the table. The moment this p 
made its appearance, the harper Struck up a fl( 
at the conclusion of which the young Oxoni 
receiving a hint from the Squire, gave, w 

80 air of the most comic gravity, an old carc 
first verse of which was as follows: — 
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Caput apri defero 

Reddens laudes Domino. 
The boar^s head in hand bring I, 
With garlands gay and rosemary. 
I pray you all synge merily 5 

Qui estis in convivio. 

Though prepared to witness many of these little 
eccentricities, from being apprised of the peculiar 
hobby of mine host, yet, I confess, the parade 
with which so odd a dish was introduced somewhat lo 
perplexed me, until I gathered from the conver- 
sation of the Squire and the parson, that it was 
meant to represent the bringing in of the boar's 
liead: a dish formerly served up with much cere- 
mony, and the sound of minstrelsy and song, at 15 
great tables on Christmas day. *'I Hke the old 
custom," said the Squire, "not merely because it 
is stately and pleasing in itself, but because it was 
observed at the College at Oxford, at which I was 
educated. When I hear the old song chanted, it 20 
brings to mind the time when I was young and 
gamesome — and the noble old coUege-hall — and 
my fellow students loitering about in their black 
gowns; many of whom, poor lads, are now in 
their graves!" 20 

The parson, however, whose mind was not 
haunted by such associations, and who was always 
more taken up with the text than the sentiment, 
objected to the Oxonian's version of the carol; 
which he affirmed was different from that sung at so 
College. He went on, with the dry perseverance 
of a commentator, to give the College reading. 
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accompanied by sundry annotations, addressing 
himself at first lo the Company at large; but finding 
their attention gradually diverted to other talk, and 
other objects, he lowered bis tone as bis number 

6 of auditors diminished, until be concluded bis 
remarks, in an under voice, to a fat-beaded old 
gentleman next bim, wbo was silently engaged in 
tbe discussion of a buge plateful of turkey. 

Tbe table was Uterally loaded witb good cbeer, 

10 and presented an epitome of country abundance, 
in tbis season of overflowing larders. A distinguisbed 
post was allotted to **ancient sirloin," as mine bost 
termed it; being, as be added, tbe Standard of 
old Englisb bospitality, and a Joint of goodly 

ispresence, and füll of expectation." Tbere were 
several disbes quaintly decorated, and wbicb bad 
evidently something traditionary in tbeir embellisb- 
rnents; but about wbicb, as I did not like to appear 
over curious, I asked no questions. 

80 I could not, bowever, but notice a pie, magni- 
ficently decorated witb peacock's featbers, in imit- 
ation of tbe tail of tbat bird, wbicb oversbadowed 
a considerable tract of tbe table. Tbis, tbe Squire 
confessed witb some little hesitation, was a pbeasant- 

85 pie, tbougb a peacock-pie was certainly tbe most 
autbentical: but tbere bad been sucb a mortality 
among tbe peacocks tbis season, tbat be could not 
prevail upon bimself to bave one killed. 

It would be tedious, perbaps, to my wiser 

80 readers, wbo may not bave tbat foolisb fondness 
for odd and obsolete tbings to w^bicb I am a little 
given, were I to mention tbe otber makesbifts of 
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lis worthy old humourist, by which he was endea- 
ouring to foUow up, though at humble distance, 
le quaint customs of antiquity. I was pleased, 
owever, to see the respect shown to his whims 
y his children and relatives; who, indeed, entered 5 
eadily into the füll spirit of them, and seemed 
11 well versed in their parts, having doubtless 
een present at many a rehearsal. I was amused, 
DO, at the air of profound gravity with which the 
utler and other servants executed the duties 10 
ssigned them, however eccentric. They had an 
Idfashioned look; having, for the most part, been 
rought up in the household, and grown into 
eeping with the antiquated mansion, and the 
umours of its lord, and most probably looked 15 
pon all his whimsical regulations as the established 
iws of honourable housekeeping. 

When the cloth was removed, the butler brought 
1 a huge silver vessel of rare and curious work- 
lanship, which he placed before the Squire. Its 20 
ppearance was hailed with acclamation; being the 
Vassail Bowl, so renowned in Christmas festivity. 
'he Contents had been prepared by the Squire 
imself ; for it was a beverage in the skilful mixture 
f which he particularly prided himself ; alleging 25 
tiat it was too abstruse and coraplex for the com- 
rehension of an ordinary servant. It was a 
otation, indeed, that might well make the heart 
f a toper leap within him, being composed of 
de riebest and raciest wines, highly spiced and so 
weetened, with roasted apples bobbing about the 
urface. 



\ 
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The old gentleman's whole countenance beame« 
with a serene look of indwelling delight, as h 
stirred this mighty bowl. Having raised it to hi 
lips, with a hearty wish of a merry Christmas t 

5 all present, he sent it brimming round the boarc 

for every one to foUow bis example, according to th 

primitive style: pronouncing it "the ancient fountai 

of good feeling, where all hearts met together. 

There was much laughing and rallying as i\ 

10 honest emblem of Christmas joviality circulate« 
and was kissed rather coyly by the ladies. Whe 
it reached Master Simon, he raised it in both band 
and with the air of a boon companion Struck i 
an old Wassail chanson: — 

15 The browne bowle, 

The merry browne bowle, 
As it goes round about-a, 
Fill 
Still, 
20 Let the world say what it will, 

And drink your fill all out-a. 

The deep canne, 
The merry deep canne, 
As thou dost freely quaff-a, 
25 Sing, 

Fling, 
Be as merry as a king. 
And sound a lusty laugh-a. 

Much of the conversation during dinner türm 

30 upon family topics, to which I was a stränge 

There was, however, a great deal of rallying 

Master Simon about some gay widow, with who 

Ae was accused of having a flirtation. This attac 
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^as commenced by the ladies; but it was conlinued 
iroughout the dinner by Ihe fat-headed old gent- 
iman next the parson, with the persevering assi- 
uity of a slow-hound, being one of those long- 
inded Jokers, who, though rather dull at starting s 
ame, are unrivalled for their talents in hunting it 
own. At every pause in the general conversation, 
e renewed bis bantering in pretty much the same 
irms; winking hard at me with both eyes, when- 
ver he gave Master Simon what he considered a lo 
ome thrust. The latter, indeed, seemed fond of 
eing teased on the subject, as old baehelors are 
pt to be, and he took occasion to inform me, in 
ti undertone, that the lady in question was a 
podigiously fine woman, and drove her own curricle. 15 

The dinner-time passed away in this flow of 
mocent hilarity, and though the old hall may have 
jsounded in its time with many a scene of broader 
)ut and revel, yet I doubt whether it ever wit- 
essed more honest and genuine enjoyment. How 20 
isy it is for one benevolent being to diffuse 
leasure around him, and how truly is a kind 
eart a fountain of gladness, making every thing 
i its vicinity to freshen into smiles! The joyous 
isposition of the worthy Squire was perfectly 20 
Dntagious: he was happy himself, and disposed to 
lake all the world happy, and the little eccen- 
icities of bis humour did but season, in a manner, 
le sweetness of bis philanthropy. 

When the ladies had retired, the conversation, so 
s usual, became still more animated; many good 
lings were broached which had been thought of 
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during dinner, but which would not exacüy d 
for a lady's ear; and though I cannot positivel 
affirra that there was much wit uttered, yetlha^ 
certainly heard many contests of rare wit produc 

6 much less laughter. Wit, after all, is a mighi 
tart, pungent ingredient, and much too acid f( 
some stomachs; but honest good humour is tl 
oil and wine of a merry meeting, and there is n 
jovial companionship equal to that where the jok( 

10 are rather small, and the laughter abundant. 

The Squire told several long stories of ear 
College pranks and adventures, in some of whic 
the parson had been a sharer; though, in lookii 
at the latter, it required some eifort of imaginatic 

15 to figure such a little dark anatomy of a ms 
into the perpetrator of a mad-cap gambol. Indee 
the two College chums presented pictures of wh 
men may be made by their different lots in lif 
the Squire had left the University to live lusti 

80 on his paternal domains, in the vigorous enjoyme 
of prosperity and sunshine, and had flourished ( 
to a hearty and florid old age; whilst the pO' 
parson, on the contrary, had dried and wither« 
away, among dusty tomes, in the silence and sh 

26 dows of his study. Still there seemed to be 
spark of almost extinguished fire, feebly glimmerii 
in the bottom of his soul; and as the Squire hini 
at a sly story of the parson and a pretty mil 
maid, whom they once met on the banks of tl 

80 Isis, the old gentleman made an ''aiphabet 
faces," which, as far as I could decipher his ph 
siognomy, I verily believe was indicative of laughte 
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— indeed, I have rarely met with an old gentleman 
that took absolutely offence at Ihe imputed gal- 
lantries of bis youth. 

I found the tide of wine and wassail fast gaining 
OD the dry land of sober judgment. The Company 6 
gPBW merrier and louder as their jokes grew duller. 
Master Simon was in as chirping a humour as a 
grasshopper fiUed with dew; bis old songs grew 
of a warmer complexion, and he began to talk 
maudlin about the widow. He even gave a long lo 
seng about the wooing of a widow, which he in- 
formed me he had gathered from an excellent black- 
letter work, entitled *'Cupid's Solicitor for Love," 
containing störe of good advice for bachelors, and 
which he promised to lend me. The first verse 15 
was to this effect: — 

He that will woo a widow must not dally, 
He must make hay while the sun doth shine; 

He must not stand with her, Shall I, shall I? 

But boldly say, Widow, thou must be mine. 20 

This song inspired the fat-headed old gentleman 
who made several attempts to teil a rather broad 
Story out of Joe Miller, that was pat to the pur- 
pose, but he always stuck in the middle, every 
body recollecting the latter part excepting himself. 25 
The parson, too, began to show the effects of good 
cheer, having gradually settled down into a doze, 
and bis wig sitting most suspiciously on one side. 
Just at this juncture we were summoned to the 
drawing-room, and, I suspect, at the private insti- 30 
gation of mine host, whose joviality seemed always 
tempered with a proper love of decorum. 
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After the dinner-table was removed, the hall 
was given up to the younger members of the family, 
who, prompted to all kind of noisy mirth by the 
Oxonian and Master Simon, made its old walls 

5 ring with their merriment, as they played at romping 
games. I delight in witnessing the gambols of chil- 
dren, and particularly at this happy holiday-season, 
and could not help stealing out of the drawing- 
room on hearing one of their peals of laughter. 

10 1 found them at the game of blindman's bufif. 
Master Simon, who was the leader of their revels, 
and seemed on all occasions to fulfil the office of 
that ancient potentate, the Lord of Misrule, was 
blinded in the midst of the hall. The little beings 

15 were as busy about him as the mock fairies about 
FalstafT, pinching him, plucking at the skirts of 
his coat, and tickling him with straws. One fine 
blue-eyed girl of about thirteen, with her flaxen 
hair all in beautiful confusion, her frolic face in 

20 a glow, her frock half torn off her Shoulders, a 
complete picture of a romp, was the chief tor- 
mentor; and from the slyness with which Master 
Simon avoided the smaller game, and hemmed this 
wild little nymph in corners, and obliged her to 

25jump shrieking over chairs, I suspected the rogue 
of being not a whit more blinded than was con- 
venient. 

When I returned to the drawing-room, I found 
the Company seated round the fire, listening to the 

80 parson, who was deeply ensconced in a high-backed 
oaken chair, the work of some cunning artificer 
of yore, which had been brought from the library 
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for his particular accommodation. From this ve- 
nerable piece of furniture, with which his shadowy 
figure and dark weazen face so admirably accorded, 
he was dealing forth stränge accounts of the po- 
pulär superstitions and legends of the surrounding 5 
country, with which he had become acquainted in 
the course of his antiquarian researches. I am 
half inclined to think that the old gentleman was 
himself somewhat tinctured with superstition, as 
men are very apt to be who live a recluse and 10 
studious life in a sequestered part of the country, 
and pore over black-letter tracts, so often fiUed 
with the marvellous and supernatural. He gave us 
several anecdotes of the fancies of the neighbouring 
peasantry, concerning the effigy of the crusader, 15 
which lay on the tomb by the church altar. As 
it was the only monument of the kind in that part 
of the country, it had always been regarded with 
feelings of superstition by the good-wives of the 
village. It was said to get up from the tomb and 20 
walk the rounds of the churchyard in stormy 
nights, particularly when it thundered; and one old 
woman, whose cottage bordered on the churchyard, 
had seen it, through the Windows of the church, 
when the moon shone, slowly pacing up and down 25 
the aisles. It was the belief that some wrong had 
been left unredressed by the deceased, or some 
treasure hidden, which kept the spirit in a State 
of trouble and restlessness. Some talked of gold 
and jewels buried in the tomb, over which the 30 
spectre kept watch; and there was a story current 
of a sexton in old times who endeavoured to break 
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his way to the coffin at night; but just as he reached 
it, received a violent blow from the marble band 
of the effigy, which stretched him senseless on the 
pavement. These tales were often laughed at by 

5 some of the sturdier among the rustics, yet when 
night came on, there were many of the stoutest 
unbelievers that were shy of venturing alone in the 
footpath that led across the churchyard. 

From these and other anecdotes that followed, 

10 the crusader appeared to be the favourite hero of 
ghost stories throughout the vicinity. His picture, 
which hung up in the hall, was thought by the 
servants to have something supernatural about it; 
for they remarked that, in whatever part of the 

15 hall you went, the eyes of the warrior were still 
fixed on you. The old porter's wife, too, at the 
lodge, who had been born and brought up in the 
family, and was a great gossip among the maid- 
servants, afßrmed, that in her young days she had 

20 often heard say, that on Midsummer eve, when 
it is well known all kinds of ghosts, goblins, and 
fairies become visible and walk abroad, the crusader 
used to mount his horse, come down from his 
picture, ride about the house, down the avenue, 

25 and so to the church to visit the tomb; on which 
occasion the church-door most civilly swung open 
of itself: not that he needed it; for he rode through 
closed gates and even stone walls, and had been 
Seen by one of the dairy-maids to pass between 

80 two bars of the great park gate, making himself as 
thin as a sheet of paper. 

All these superstitions I found had been very 
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much countenanced by the Squire, who, though 

not superstitious himself, was very fond of seeing 

others so. He listened to every gobiin lale of the 

ndghbouring gossips with infinite gravity, and held 

the porter's wife in high favour on account of her 5 

talent for the marvellous. He was himself a great 

reader of old legends and romances, and often 

lamented that he could not believe in them; for a 

superstitious person, he thought, must live in a kind 

of fairy land. lo 

Whilst we were all attention to the parson's 
stories, our ears were suddenly assailed by a burst 
of heterogeneous sounds from the hall, in which 
were mingled something like the clang of rüde 
minstrelsy, with the uproar of many small voices 15 
and girlish laughter. The door suddenly flew open, 
and a train came trooping into the room, that 
might almost have been mistaken for the breaking 
up of the court of Fairy. That indefatigable spirit, 
Master Simon, in the faithful discharge of his duties ao 
as lord of misrule, had conceived the idea of a 
Christmas mummery, or masquing; and having 
called in to his assistanee the Oxonian and the 
young officer, who were equally ripe for anything 
that should occasion romping and merriment, they 2& 
had carried it into instant effect. The old house- 
keeper had been consulted; the antique clothes- 
presses and wardrobes rummaged and made to 
yield up the relics of finery that had not seen the 
Üght for several generations; the younger part ofao 
the Company had been privately convened from 
the parlour and hall, and the whole had been 

Xnglish snthort. 47. Lief B. 8 
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bedizened out, into a burlesque Imitation of an 
antique masque. 

Master Simon led the van, as "Ancient Christ- 
mas," quaintly apparelled in a ruff, a short cloak, 

6 which had very much the aspect of one of the old 
house-keeper's petticoats, and a hat that might have 
served for a village steeple, and must indubitably 
have figured in the days of the Covenanters. From 
under this his nose curved boldly forth, flushed 

10 with a frost-bitten bloom, that seemed the very 
trophy of a Deeember blast. He was accompanied 
by the blue-eyed romp, dished up as "Dame Minee- 
Pie," in the venerable magnificence of faded brocade, 
long stomacher, peaked hat, and high-heeled shoes. 

15 The young officer appeared as Robin Hood, in a 
sporting dress of Kendal green, and a foraging- 
cap with a gold tassel. 

The costume, to be sure, did not bear testimony 
to deep research, and there was an evident eye 

20 to the picturesque, natural to a young gallant in 
presence of his mistress. The fair Julia hung on 
his arm in a pretty rustic dress, as **Maid Marian." 
The rest of the train had been metamorphosed in 
various ways; the girls trussed up in the finery of 

25 the aneient helles of the Bracebridge line, and the 
striplings bewhiskered with burnt cork, and gravely 
clad in broad skirts, hanging sleeves, and fuU- 
bottomed wigs, to represent the characters of 
Roast Beef, Plum Pudding, and other worthies 

80 celebrated in aneient maskings. The whole was 
under the control' of the Oxonian, in the appro- 
priate character of Misrule; and I observed that 
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he exercised rather a mischievous sway with his 
wand over the smaller personages of the pageant. 
The ÜTuption of this motley crew, with beat 
of drum according to ancient custom, was the con- 
summation of uproar and merriment. Master Simon 5 
covered himself with glory by the stateliness with 
which, as Ancient Christmas, he walked a minuet 
with the peerless, though giggling, Dame Mince-Pie. 
It was followed by a dance of all the characters, 
which, from its medley of costumes, seemed as 10 
though the old family portraits had skipped down 
from their frames to join in the sport. Diflferent 
centuries were figuring at cross hands and right 
and left; the dark ages were cutting pirouettes 
and rigadoons, and the days of Queen Bess jig- is 
ging merrily down the middle, through a line of 
succeeding generations. 

The worthy Squire contemplated these fantastic 
Sports, and this resurrection of his old wardrobe, 
with the simple relish of childish delight. He stood ao 
chuckling and rubbing his hands, and scarcely 
hearing a word the parson said, notwithstanding 
that the latter was discoursing most authentically 
on the ancient and stately dance of the Paon, or 
peacock, from which he conceived the minuet to 25 
be derived. For my part, I was in a continual 
excitement from the varied scenes of whim and 
innocent gaiety passing before me. It was inspiring 
to see wild-eyed frolic and warm-hearted hospitality 
breaking out from among the chills and glooms of so 
Winter, and old age throwing off his apathy, and 
catching once more the freshness of youthful en-t 
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joyment. I feit also an interest in the scene, fron 
the consideration that these fleeting customs were 
posting fast into oblivion, and that this was, per- 
haps, the only family in England in which the whok 

6 of them was still punctiliously observed. There was 
a quaintness, too, mingled with all this revelry, that 
gave it a peculiar zest! it was suited to the time 
and place, and as the old Manor House almost 
reeied with mirth and wassail, it seemed echoing 

10 back the joviality of long-departed years. 

But enough of Christmas and its gambols; it is 
time for me to pause in this garrulity. Methinks 1 
hear the questions asked by my graver readers, 
"To what purpose is all this? — how is the world 

16 to be made wiser by this talk?" Alas! is there 
not wisdom enough extant for the Instruction ol 
the World? And if not, are there not thousands ol 
abier pens labouring for its improvement? — It is 
so much pleasanter to please than to instruct — tc 

20 play the companion rather than the preceptor. 

What, after all, is the mite of wisdom that ] 
could throw into the mass of knowledge? or how 
am I sure that my sagest deductions may be saf€ 
guides for the opinions of others? But in writiag 

25 to amuse, if I fail, the only evil is my own disap- 
pointment. If, however, I can by any lucky chance 
in these days of evil, rub out one wrinkle from 
the brow of care, or beguile the heavy heart ol 
one moment of sorrow; if I can now and then 

80 penetrate through the gathering film of misanthropy, 
prompt a benevolent view of human nature, and 
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make my reader more in good humour with his 
fellow beings and himself, surely, surely, I shall 
not then have written entirely in vain. 



vra. 

TEAITS OF INDIAN CHARACTEB. 

"I appeal to any white man if ever he entered 
Logan^s cabin hungry, and he gave him not to eat; 5 
if ever he came cold and naked, and he clothed 
him not." 

Speech of an Indian Chief, 

There is something in the character and habits 
of the North American savage, taken in connexion la 
with the scenery over which he is accustomed to 
ränge, its vast lakes, boundless forests, majestic 
rivers, and trackless plains, that is, to my mind, 
wonderfuUy striking and sublime. He is formed 
for the wilderness, as the Arab is for the desert. 15 
His nature is stem, simple, and endm*ing; fitted to 
grapple with difficulties, and to support privations. 
There seems but little soil in his heart for the 
growth of the kindly virtues; and yet, ifwe would 
but take the trouble to penetrate through that proud 20 
stoicism and habitual taciturnity, which lock up 
his character from casual Observation, we should 
find him linked to his fellow-man of civilized life 
by more of those sympathies and aifections than 
are usually ascribed to him. 25 

It has been the lot of the unfortunate aborigines 
of America, in the early periods of colonization, to 
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be doubly wronged by the white men. They hav 
been dispossessed of their hereditary possession 
by mercenary and frequently wanton warfare, ani 
their characters have been traduced by bigote< 

6 and interested writers. The colonist has oftei 
treated them Uke beasts of the forest, and th« 
author has endeavoured to justify him in his ou 
träges. The former found it easier to exterminat 
than to civiHze; the latter, to vilify than to dis 

10 criminate. The appellations of savage and pagai 
were deemed sufficient to sanction the hostiütie 
of both, and thus the poor Wanderers of the fores 
were persecuted and defamed, not because the 
were guilty, but because they were ignorant. 

15 The rights of the savage have seldom beei 
properly appreciated or respected by the white mar 
In peace he has too often been the dupe of artfi 
traffic ; in war he has been regarded as a ferociou 
animal, whose Hfe or death was a question c 

20 mere precaution and convenience. Man is cruell 
wasteful of life when his own safety is endangerec 
and he is sheltered by impunity; and üttle merc 
is to be expected from him, when he feels the stin 
of the reptile and is conscious of the power t 

25 destroy. 

The same prejudices, which were indulged thu 
early, exist in common circulation at the presec 
day. Certain learned societies have, it is true 
with laudable diUgence, endeavoured to investigat 

80 and record the real characters and manners of th 
Indian tribes; the American government, too, ha 
wjsely and humanely exerted itself to inculcate ) 
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friendly and forbearing spirit towards them, and to 
Protect them from fraud and injustice. The current 
opinion of the Indian character, however, is too 
apt to be formed from the miserable hordes which 
infest the frontiers, and hang on the skirts of the 5 
Settlements. These are too commonly composed of 
degenerate beings, corrupted and enfeebled by the 
vices of Society, without being benefited by its 
civihzation. That proud independence, which formed 
the main pillar of savage virtue , has been shaken lo 
down, and the whole moral fabric lies in ruins. 
Their spirits are humiliated and debased by a sense 
of inferiority, and their native com^age cowed and 
daimted by the superior knowledge and power of 
their enlightened neighbours. Society has advanced 10 
upon them like one of those withering airs that 
will sometimes breathe desolation over a whole 
region of fertiUty. It has enervated their strength, 
multiplied their diseases, and superinduced upon 
their original barbarity the low vices of artificialao 
life. It has given them a thousand superfluous 
wants, whilst it has diminished their means of mere 
existence. It has driven before it the animals of 
the chase, who fly from the sound of the axe and 
the smoke of the settlement, and seek refuge in 25 
the depths of remoter forests and yet untrodden 
wilds. Thus do we too often find the Indians on 
our frontiers to be mere wrecks and remnants of 
once powerful tribes, who have lingered in the 
vicinity of the Settlements, and sunk into precarious so 
and vagabond existence. Poverty, repining and 
hopeless poverty, a canker of the mind imknown 
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in savage life, corrodes their spirits and blights 
every free and noble quality of their natures. They 
become dninken, indolent, feeble, thievish, and pu- 
sillanimous. They loiter like vagrants about the 

6 Settlements, among spacious dweUings replete with 
elaborate comforts, which only render them sen- 
sible of the comparative wretchedness of their own 
condition. Luxury spreads its ample board before 
their eyes ; but they are excluded from the banquet 

10 Plenty revels over the fields ; but they are starving 
in the midst of its abundance: the whole wildemess 
has blossomed into a garden; but they feel as 
reptiles that infest it. 

How different was their state while yet the 

16 undisputed lords of the soil! Their wants were few, 
and the means of gratification within their reach. 
They saw every one round them sharing the same 
lot, enduring the same hardships, feeding on the 
same aliments, arrayed in the same rüde garments. 

ao No roof then rose, but was open to the homeless 
stranger; no smoke curled among the trees, but he 
was welcome to sit down by its fire and join the 
hunter in his repast *Tor," says an old historian 
of New England, "their üfe is so void of care, and 

86 they are so loving also, that they make use of 
those things they enjoy as common goods; and are 
therein so compassionate , that rather than one 
should starve through want, they would starve all: 
thus do they pass their time merrily, not regarding 

80 our pomp, but are better content with their own, 
which some men esteem so meanly of." Such 
were the Indians whilst in the pride and energy 
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[ their primitive natures; they resembied those 
öld plants, which thrive best in the shades of the 
3rest, but shrink from the band of cultivation, and 
»erish beneath the influence of the sun. 

In discussing the savage character, writers have 6 
>een too prone to indulge in vulgär prejudice and 
lassionate exaggeration, instead of the eandid 
emper of true pliilosophy. They have not sufßciently 
onsidered the peculiar circumstances in which the 
ndians have been placed, and the peculiar principles lo 
nder which thfey have been educated. No being 
cts more rigidly from rule than the Indian. His 
rhole conduct is regulated according to some ge- 
eral maxims early implanted in his mind. The 
loral laws Ihat govern him are, to be sure, but 15 
3w; but then he conforms to them all; — the 
rhite man abounds in laws of religion, morals, and 
lanners; but how many does he violate! 

A frequent ground of accusation against the 
idians is their disregard of treaties, and the trea- 20 
hery and wantonness with which, in time of ap- 
arent peace, they will suddenly fly to hostilities. 
lie intercourse of the white men with the Indians, 
owever, is too apt to be cold, distrustful, op- 
ressive, and insulting. They seldom treat them 25 
rtth that confidence and frankness which are 
adispensable to real friendship; nor is sufficient 
aution observed not to offend against those feel- 
ags of pride or superstition, which often prompt 
lie Indian to hostiUty quicker than mere consi-8o 
erations of interest. The solitary savage feels 
ilently, but acutely. His sensibiUties are not diffused 
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over so wide a surface as those of the white ma 
but they run in steadier and deeper Channels. H 
pride, his afTections, his superstitions, are all c 
rected towards fewer objects; but the wounds i 

5 flicted on them are proportionably severe, and furnij 
motives of hostility which we cannot sufßcient 
appreciate. Where a Community is also limite 
in number, and forms one great patriarchal famil 
as in an Indian tribe, the injury of an individu; 

10 is the injury of the whole, and the sentiment < 
vengeance is almost instantaneously diffused. Or 
Council fire is sufficient for the discussion and ai 
rangement of a plan of hostilities. Here all th 
fighting men and sages assemble. Eloquence an 

15 superstition combine to inflame the minds of th 
v\rarriors. The orator awakens their martial ardou 
and they are wrought up to a kind of religioi 
desperaüon, by the visions of the prophet and Ü 
dreamer. 

ao An instance of one of those sudden exasperation 
arising from a motive peculiar to the Indian chj 
racter, is extant in an old record of the ear 
settlement of Massachusetts. The planters of PI; 
mouth had defaced the monuments of the dead i 

26 Passonagessit, and had plundered the grave of tl 
Sachem's mother of some skins with v\rhich it hg 
been dceorated. The Indians are remarkable f( 
the reverence which they entertain for the sepulchr< 
of their kindred. Tribes that have passed genen 

10 tions exiled from the abodes of their ancestoi 
when by chance they have been travelling in tl 
vicinity, have been known to turn aside from tl 
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d^way, and, guided by wonderfuUy accurate tra- 
lition, have crossed the country for miles to some 
aimulus, buried perhaps in woods, where the bones 
of their tribes were anciently deposited; and there 
have passed hours in silent meditation. Influenced 5 
by this sublime and holy feeling, the Sachem, whose 
mother's tomb had been violated, gathered his men 
logether, and addressed them in the following beauti- 
füUy simple and pathetic harangue, a curious 
specimen of Indian eloquence, and an afTecting 10 
instance of filial piety in a savage: — 

"When last the glorious light of all the sky was 
underneath this globe, and birds grew silent, I began 
to settle, as my custom is, to take repose. Before 
mine eyes were fast closed , methought I saw a 10 
Vision, at which my spirit was much troubled; and, 
trembling at that doleful sight, a spirit cried aloud, 
'Behold, my son, whom I have cherished, see the 
breasts that gave thee suck, the hands that lapped 
thee warm, and fed thee oft. Canst thou forget to 20 
take revenge of those wild people, who have defaced 
my monument in a despiteful manner, disdaining 
3ur antiquities and honourable customs? See, now, 
iie Sachem's grave lies like the common people, 
iefaced by an ignoble race. Thy mother doth 25 
3omplain, and imploreth thy aid against this thievish 
}eople, who have newly intruded on our land. If 
his be sufTered, I shall not rest quiet in my ever- 
asting habitation.' This said, the spirit vanished, 
uid I, all in a sweat, not able scarce to speak, 30 
>egan to get some strength, and recoUect my spirits 
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that were fled, and determined to demand yoi 
counsel and assistance." 

I have adduced this anecdote at some lengi 
as it tends to show how these sudden acts 

6 hostility, which have been attributed to caprice ar 

perfidy, may often arise from deep and generoi 

motives, which our inattention to Indian charact« 

and customs prevents our properly appreciating. 

Another ground of violent outcry against tl 

10 Indians is their barbarity to the vanquished. Th 
had its origin partly in policy and partly in supe 
stition. The tribes, though sometimes called nation 
were never so formidable in their numbers, but th; 
the loss of several warriors was sensibly feit : th 

16 was particularly the case when they had bee 
frequently engaged in warfare; and many an ii 
stance occurs in Indian history, where a tribe, thi 
had long been formidable to its neighbours, hi 
been broken up and driven away, by the captui 

20 and massacre of its principal fighting men. Thei 
was a streng temptation, therefore, for the victc 
to be merciless; not so much to gratify any cru 
revenge, as to provide for future security. Tl 
Indians had also the superstitious belief, frequei 

85 among barbarous nations, and prevalent also amoi 
the ancients, that the manes of their friends wl 
had fallen in battle, were soothed by the blood < 
the captives. The prisoners, however, who are m 
thus sacrificed, are adopted into their families i 

80 place of the slain, and are treated with the coi 
fidence and affection of relatives and friends; na; 
so hospitable and tender is their entertainmen 
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|_ that when the alternative is oflfered them, they will 
often prefer to remain with their adopted brethren, 
rather than retum to the home and the friends of 
their youth. 

The cruelty of the hidians towards their pri- 5 
soners has been heightened since the colonization 
of the whites. What was formerly a compUanee 
with poUcy and superstition, has been exasperated 
into a gratification of vengeance. They cannot but 
be sensible that the white men are the usurpers of 10 
their ancient dominion, the cause of their degra- 
dation and the gradual destroyers of their race. 
They go forth to battle, smarting with injuries and 
indignities which they have individually suffered, 
and they are driven to madness and despair by the 15 
wide-spreading desolation, and the overwhelming 
min, of European warfare. The whites have too fre- 
quently set them an example of violence, by burning 
their viUages and laying waste their slender means 
of subsistence; and yet they wonder that savages 20 
do not show moderation and magnanimity towards 
those who have left them nothing but mere existence 
and wretchedness. 

We stigmatize the Indians, also, as cowardly 
and treacherous, because they use stratagem in 25 
warfare, in preference to open force; but in this 
they are fiiUy justified by their rüde code of honour. 
They are early taught that stratagem is praiseworthy : 
the bravest warrior thinks it no disgrace to lurk in 
silence, and take every advantage of bis foe: he so 
triumphs in the superior craft and sagacity by 
which he has been enabled to surprise and destroy 
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an enemy. Indeed, man is naturally more prone 
to subtilty than open valour, owing to bis physical 
weakness in comparison with other animals. They 
are endowed with natural weapons of defence; with 

5 homs, with tusks, with hoofs, andtalons; butman 
has to depend on bis superior sagacity. In all his 
encounters with these, his proper enemies, he resorts 
to stratagem; and when he perversely turns bis 
hostiUty against bis fellow-man, he at first con- 

10 tinues the same subtle mode of warfare. 

The natural principle of war is to do the most 
barm to our enemy with the least barm to our- 
selves; and tbis of course is to be effected by 
stratagem. That cbivalrous ceurage which induces 

16 US to despise the suggestions of prudence, and to 
rush in the face of certain danger, is the offspring 
of Society, and produced by education. It is bon- 
ourable, because it is in fact the triumph of lofty 
sentiment over an instinctive repugnance to pain, 

20 and over those yearnings after personal ease and 
security, which society has condemned as ignoble. 
It is kept alive by pride and the fear of shame; 
and thus the dread of real evil is overcome by the 
superior dread of an evil which exists but in the 

2b Imagination. It has been cherished and stimulated 
also by various means. It has been the theme of 
spirit-stirring song and cbivalrous story. The poet 
and minstrel have delighted to shed round it the 
splendours of fiction, and even the historian has 

80 forgotten the sober gravity of narration, and broken 
forth into enthusiasm and rhapsody in its praise. 
Triumphs and gorgeous pageants have been its 
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eward: monuments, on which art has exhausted 
ts skill, and opulence its treasures, have been 
jrected to perpetuate a nation's gratitude and ad- 
niration. Thus artificially excited, courage has 
isen to an extraordinary and factitious degree of 5 
leroism, and, arrayed in all the glorious "pomp 
ind circumstance of war," this turbulent quality 
las even been able to eclipse many of those quiet 
)ut invaluable virtues, which silently ennoble the 
luman character, and swell the tide of human 10 
lappiness. 

But if courage intrinsically consists in the de- 
iance of danger and pain, the life of the Indian 
is a continual exhibition of it. He lives in a state 
of perpetual hostility and risk. Peril and adventure 15 
are congenial to bis nature, or rather seem ne- 
cessary to arouse bis faculties and to give an 
interest to bis existence. Surrounded by hostile 
tribes, whose mode of warfare is by ambush and 
surprisal, he is always prepared for fight, and lives 20 
with bis weapons in bis hands. As the ship careers 
in fearful singleness through the solitudes of ocean; 
— as the bird mingles among clouds, and storms, 
and wings its way, a mere speck, across the path- 
less fields of air; — so the Indian holds bis course, 25 
silent, solitary, but undaunted, through the bound- 
less bosom of the wilderness. His expeditions may 
vie in distance and danger with the pilgrimage of 
the devotee, or the Crusade of the knight-errant. 
He traverses vast forests, exposed to the hazards so 
of lonely sickness, of lurking enemies, and pining 
famine. Stormy lakes, those great Inland seas, are 
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no obstacles to bis wanderings: in bis ligbt canc 
of bark be sports, like a fealber, on tbeir wave 
and darts, witb tbe swiftness of an arrow, do^ 
tbe roaring rapids of tbe river. His very subsisten( 

5 is snatcbed from tbe midst of toil and peril. E 
gains bis food by tbe bardsliip and dangers of tl: 
cbase; be wraps bimself in tbe spoils of tbe bea 
tbe pantber, and tbe buifalo, and sleeps among Ü 
tbunders of tbe cataract. 

10 No bero of ancient or modern days can surpaj 
tbe Indian in bis lofty contempt of deatb, and tl: 
fortitude witb wbicb be sustains its cruellest ii 
fliction. Indeed we bere bebold bim rising superi< 
to tbe wbite man, in consequenee of bis peculij 

15 education. Tbe latter rusbes to glorious deatb ; 
tbe cannon's moutb; tbe former cabnly contemplat 
its approacb, and triumpbantly endures it, amid 
tbe varied torments of surrounding foes and tl 
protracted agonies of Are. He even takes a pri( 

20 in taunting bis persecutors, and provoking tbe 
ingenuity of torture; and as tbe devouring flam< 
prey on bis very vitals, and tbe flesh shrinl 
from tbe sinews, he raises bis last song of triump 
breatbing tbe defiance of an unconquered heai 

25 and invoking tbe spirits of bis fatbers to witnei 
tbat be dies witbout a groan. 

Notwitbstanding tbe obloquy witb wbicb tl 
early bistorians bave oversbadowed tbe cbaracte 
of tbe unfortunate natives, some brigbt gleams o 

30 casionally break tbrougb, wbicb tbrow a degree < 
melancboly lustre on tbeir memories. Facts ai 
occasionally to be met witb in tbe nide annals < 
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the eastem provinces, which, though recorded with 
the colouring of prejudice and bigotry, yet speak 
for themselves, and will be dwelt on with applause 
and sympathy, when prejudice shall have passed 
away. 5 

In one of the early narratives of the Indian 
wars in New England, there is a touching account 
of the desolation carried into the tribe of the Pe- 
quod Indians. Humanity shrinks from the cold- 
blooded detail of indiscriminate butchery. In one 10 
place we read of the surprisal of an Indian fort in 
the night, when the wigwams were wrapped in 
Harnes, and the miserable inhabitants shot down 
and slain in attempting to escape, "all being des- 
patched and ended in the course of an hour." After 15 
a series of similar transactions, "our soldiers," as 
the historian piously observes, "being resolved by 
God's assistance to make a final destruction of 
them," the unhappy savages being hunted from their 
homes and fortresses, and pursued with fire and 20 
sword, a scanty but gallant band, the sad remnant 
of the Pequod warriors, with their wives and chil- 
dren, took refuge in a swamp. 

Burning with Indignation, and rendered suUen 
by despair, with hearts bursting with grief at the 25 
destruction of their tribe, and spirits galled and 
sore at the fancied ignominy of their defeat, they 
refused to ask their lives at the hands of an in- 
sulting foe, and preferred death to Submission. 

As the night drew on, they were surrounded in so 
their dismal retreat, so as to render escape im- 
practicable. Thus situated, their enemy "plied them 

EngJish authors, 47. Lief. B. ^ 
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with shot all the time, by which means many were 
killed and buried in the mire." In the darkness 
and füg that preceded the dawn of day some few 
broke through the besiegers and escaped into the 

öwoods: "the rest were left to the conquerors, of 
which many were killed in the swamp, like sullen 
dogs, who would rather, in their self-willedness 
and madness, sit still and be shot through, or cut 
to pieces," than implore for mercy. When the day 

10 broke upon this handful of forlorn but dauntless 
spirits, the soldiers, we are told, entering the swamp, 
"saw several heaps of them sitting dose together, 
upon whom they discharged their pieces, laden with 
ten or twelve pistol bullets at a time; putting the 

ismuzzles of their pieces under the boughs, within 
a few yards of them; so as, besides those that 
were found dead, many more were killed and sunk 
into the mire, and never were minded more by 
friend or foe." 

20 Can any one read this piain unvarnished tale 
without admiring the stern resolution, the unbending 
pride, the loftiness of spirit, that seemed to nerve 
the hearts of these self-taught heroes, and to raise 
them above the instinctive feelings of human nature? 

25 When the Gauls laid waste the city of Rome, they 
found the Senators clothed in their robes, and 
seated with stern tranquillity in their curule chairs; 
in this manner they suffered death without resist- 
ance or even supplication. Such conduct was, in 

80 them, applauded as noble and magnanimous; in 
the hapless Indians it was reviled as obstinate and 
sullen. How truly are we the dupes of show and 
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circumstance ! How different is virtue clothed in 
purple and enthroned in state, from virtue naked 
and destitute, and perishing obscurely in a wilder- 
ness! 

But I forbear to dwell on these gloomy pictures. 6 
The eastern tribes have long sinee disappeared; the 
forests that sheltered them have been laid low, and 
scarce any traces remain of them in the thickly- 
settled States of New England, exeepting here and 
there the Indian name of a village or a stream. lo 
And such must sooner or later be the fate of those 
other tribes which skirt the frontiers, and have 
occasionally been inveigled from their forests to 
mingle in the wars of white men. In a little while, 
and they will go the way that their brethren have is 
gone before. The few hordes which still linger 
about the shores of Huron and Superior, and the 
tributary streams of the Mississippi, will share the 
fate of those tribes that once spread over Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, and lorded it along the 20 
proud banks of the Hudson; of that gigantic race 
Said to have existed on the borders of the 
Susquehannah; and of those various nations that 
flourished about the Patowmac and the Rappahannoc, 
and that peopled the forests of the vast valley 25 
of Shenandoah. They will vanish like a vapour 
from the face of the earth; their very history 
will be lost in forgetfulness; and "the places that 
now know them will know them no more 
for ever." Or if, perchance, some dubious me- so 
morial of them should survive the lapse of time, 
it may be in the romantic dreams of the poet, to 
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people in imagination his glades and groves, like 
the fauns and satyrs and sylvan deities of anti- 
quity. But should he venture upon the dark story 
of their wrongs and wretchedness; should he teU 

5 how they were invaded, corrupted, despoiled; driven 
from their native abodes and the sepulchres of their 
fathers; hunted Uke wild beasts about the earth; 
and sent down with violence and butchery to the 
grave: posterity will either turn with horror and 

10 incredulity from the tale, or blush with Indignation 
at the inhumanity of their forefathers. — "We are 
driven back," said an old warrior, "until we can 
retreat no farther — our hatchets are broken, our 
bows are snapped, our fires are nearly extinguished 

15 — a little longer, and the white man will cease to 
persecute us — for we shall cease to exist!" 
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-. li'IiiTasiön. i M. 80 PI 

* — Waterloo. Nor B-Aasgabe. 

1 M. 10 Pt 
* — li'Ami Frita. Knr B-Aasgabe. 

90 Pf. 

iStienne, Lajenne femme colöre. 60 Pf. 

F^nelon, ATontores de Täl6maque. 

L TeiL 90 Pf. 

— Dasselbe. IL Teil. 90 Pf. 

— Dasselbe. IIL TeiL 1 M. 
FruiUtt, Le Yillage. 60 PI 
*— Le Koman d'un jeane homme 

paavre. Kar B-Ausgabe. 1 M. 

Frid^ric U Orand^ Hiätoire de la 

gaerredeseptans. LTeil. iM.lOPf. 

— Dasselbe. II. Teil. 1 M. 80 PC 

— Dasselbe. IIL TeiU 1 M. 80 Pf. 
GaUand, Sindbad le marin. 60 Pf. 

— HUtoire d'Ali Baba. 60 Pf. 
•— Histoire d'Aladdin. 1 M. 80 Pf. 
Girardin, Lady Tartaffe. 75 Pf. 

— La Joie fait Peur. 60 Pf. 
*Good, La Science amüsante. l?ur 

B-Aasgabe. 75 Pf. 

Omkm, Lies Bobes Manches. 60 Pf. 
*Guixot, R6cits historiques. L 75 Pf. 

— Dasselbe. IL TeiL 90 Pf. 
•— Histoire de Charles I. I. 90 Pf. 
*— Dasselbe. IL Teil. 60 Pf. 
•— Dasselbe. IIL ToiL 1 M. 10 Pf. 

— Loul» XI. 90 Pf. 
*llalfvy, L'InTasion. Nur B-Aus- 

gabo. 1 M. 

flerodot, Franz. Lesebuch aus Heru- 
dot. 1 M. 

//ugo, HemanL 75 Pf. 

*— Auswahl Ton 40 Gedichten. 90 Pf. 
*La Fontaine, 60 Fabeln. 75 Pf. 
*i'tmartine, Voyage ea Orient. I. 

1 .M 10 Pf. 
♦— DMa89lb0. IL Teil. 90 Pt. 
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*Laatarthie, l'rocös i't Alort de Luui« 
XVI. Kur n- Ausgabe. IM. 10 Pf. 

*Lanfrey, Expöilit-.oa d*£gypte et 
Camiiague de Syrie. 90 Pf. 

U Soi/r. Histoire de Oil Ilias de 
Santillaue. 1 M. 10 Pf. 

*JIaittre, Le L6preux de la Clt6 
d'Aüsto. 60 Pf. 

* — La jeune Sihörienue. 60 PL 

MilesvüU, Elle est folle. 60 PL 

Miletviüt et Duveyrier, Michel Per- 
rin. 60 PL 

ilelefviüe et Ilettienne, La Berliuo de 
l'^migrö. SM) PL 

Mäesville, Merle et Boirie, Le Hourir- 
raestre de Sardam. 60 i'f. 

*3tiehatid, Histoire des Cruisadon. 
I TeiL l .M. 10 PL 

♦— Dasselbe. IL TeiL 1 .M. 10 PL 

Michelet, Pröcis de riii^tnire mo- 
derne. I. TeiL (>() PL 

— Dasselbe. II. TeiL 9» PL 
*jUiifnet, Histoire de la Kövolutiou 

frauQaise. I. TeiL 1 M. SO l'L 
*— Dasselbe. IL TeiL 1 M. 80 PL 

— Vie de Franklin. 1 M. 
*Mirabeau, Discours choisis. 1 >L 
*Muliire, L'Avare. 75 PL 
♦ — Les Fourberies de Scj^iiin. 6!» PL 
* — Le BourxeoisGeutilhiiiinru». 901'f. 
* — Les Fcmmes savantes. 9t) Pf. 
* — Le' Malade imaginaire. 75 V(. 
* — Le Mirianthrope. 75 Pf. 
♦ — L'iiuule doä fommos. 7^ Pf. 
•— Le TartufFe. 9i) Pf 

— - Les Pr6cieuses ridicules. <>«) t'L 

♦— L'icüle des Maris. 7 • PL 

*JIorUe8quifU, CouaidorHtioiis mir Icd 

causos de la graudeur de.s K<f- 

mains. 1 M. •'{ ■ PL 

— Lettres Persaues. ÜO PL 
*Paganel, JeunesdO de Kr(^d>'>ric le 

Grand. Kur B-Ausgabe. 6j Pf. 
* — La guorro de sept ans. Nur 

B-Ausgabe. W Vi 

IHeard, Les deux Philibert. (io l'i*. 
I'onsard, Lucröce. M PL 

— L'Hoiiiienr et TArgeut. U.) PL 
*Jiaeine, Athalie. 7» PL 
♦— Iphigöuie. 75 PL 
•— Britannicus. 75 PL 
♦— Ksther. 75 Pf. 
• — Andromaque. 75 Pf. 
♦— Mithridate. 75 Pf 
♦— Phödre. 75 PL 

— Les Plaideurs. 60 PL 
({«cueit de Contra et rMts ponr la 

}eun«sse. \. ^^■^\\ÄLO^^^ ~ä» V\ 
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ENGLISH AUTHORS. 

47. Lieferung. 

■i 

Wörterbuch 

ra 

THE SKETCH BOOK 

BY 
WASHINGTON IRVING. 



Von B. KJi^TT, ord. Lehrer an der Lnisenschnle in Berlin. 



Erklärung der Aussprachezeichen.*) 

^ = a in fate 



& =r a in far, mask, glass, 

4 == a in fall, law 

ft = a in fat 

Ä = e in me 

€ = e in met 

1 = i in pine 

J. . ^ . 

= 1 tn pin 



6 =0 in no 
ö = in move 
6 = in nor 
(^ = in not 
A = u in tube 
Ä = u in tub 
A = u in bull, foot 
AI = oi in oil 
AA= ouin pound. 



^ Bebeutet a in air, care; bcn unbetonten 2avLt in aboutCe-bAAf), 
animal ben Sof al (Än'-i-mal), action (Äk'-shen), distance (dls'- 
tens), unfortunately (Än-fAr'-tshe-net-Ö) u. bgl.; |erner A ben Saut 
in Sir, für, firm; gh l^arteg g (tt)ie in ©arten, gtcbt); äj tt)ci^c8 
g = franjöfMem j mit üorlautenbem d; i) hm (^utturalnafal 
in sing; s bejeid^net l^arteS s (= ff ober g toit in SBaffer, 
reigen); z n^eic^eS s (tt)ie franjöfifd^eiS z in zone, gazon, heut* 
[d^eg f in 8flofe, lefen); sh = fd^; zh = franjöfif d^em j toie in 
jeu, jouer, th hthtnttt ha^ fjaxtt th tt)ie tn tlun, 9 baiS tt)eid^e 
th tt)ie in this. 
S)ie Slugfprad^e ift mit ©ejugnal^me auf Henry Sweet, ©Cemen* 
tarbudi beS gefprod^enen @nglifd^ (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
2. öerbefferte vluftage, 1886); Western, engtifd^e Sautlcl^re, unb 
Stormonth, Etymological and Pronouncing Dictionary, etc. 
ad^tc Sluflagc, 1884, in einigen göHen nac^ Smart, SBebfter, 
SBorceftcr unb anbern OueHen angegeben. — i)a^ Heine r 
bejeic^net bie ©d^toAd^ung beiS auSlautenben r unb beiS inlou* 
tenben bor einem ^onfonanten p einem unbeftimmten fßotdL 

*) Sott Ben ecke für bie English anthors attf0e{hllt. 
Bogliih anthors. 47. Lief. WOrterbnoh. 1 



Abandon 



2 



addle 



Abandon (a-bib'-dan) DerMen, 
ganj aufgeben; (to) überlaffen; 
abandonment (-blln'-) fßtx» 
laffen; ©td^überlaffen, $in« 
Qthm 

abhor (-h6r') öerabfd^cucn 

able (h.*-) fä^ia; ßcttJanbt 

abode (-b6d') äßobnung 

abolition (-Hsh'-en) ^bfd^ajfung 

aborigines (-rld'-jl-n^z), pl. Ur» 
betpol^ner 

abound (-b6And') reid^tid^ öor* 
l^anbcn fein; (in, with) über» 
reicj^ fein, ttberfluB l^aben an 

about um; l^erum; to be — 
babei fein, im 83egriff fein 

above (-bÄv') über; obcn;\ — 
all Der allem 

abroad (-brid') braugen, im 
greien; to walk — um* 
gelten, fpa^ieren gelten, toan» 
oeln 

absolute (äb'-so-lÄt) unum» 
fd^ränft, abfolut; unbcbingt 

absorb (-s&rb') öerfd^Iingen, für 
fid^ in ^nf:prud^ nel^men 

abstraction (-träk'-shan) Hb« 
jiel^ung; gcrftreutl^eit 

abstruse (-trftsÖ öcrftedt, fdjtocr 
ju begreifen 

absurd (-sird') abgefdjmadtt, al- 
bern 

abundance (-büb'-dons) Über« 
flu6, gülle; abundant(ly) 
(-bun'-) reid^lid^, überrcid^ 

accep'table annehmbar; angc* 
nel^m 

accepta'tion Slnnal^me 

accident (ik'-) gufaH, SufäHe; 
acdden'tal(ly) jufäHig 

acclama'tion 83eifaIIiJrufen 

accommoda'tion ©equemlid^feit 

accompany (-kdm'-) begleiten 



accomplishment (-k(^m'-) SSolI* 

lommenl^eit; pl. %almte 
accord' ÜbereinjHmmung; with 

one — übereuiftimmcnb, ein* 

fHmmig; to — übereinffcim- 

men; ffimmen; geto&l^ren, ge< 

htn; according to gem&|, 

nad^ 
account' (6&) ©erid^t, @d^tl* 

berung; on — of »egen 
accumulate (-kA'-mü-) (ft^) an« 

l^äufen 
accuracy (&k'-A-^ ®cnauig!cü; 

accurate(ly) (ak'-Ä-) genau 
accusation (-kt^-zä'-shon) ^n* 

Hage 
accuse (-kÄz') auflagen, bcjidj* 

tigen 
accus'tom (ü) gett)51^nen; ac- 

customed getPöl^nt 
achievement (-tshdv'-) SSoHen* 

buna, £eiftung 
acid (as^-) fauer, |erb 
acquaintance (-kwan'-) S3e!annt* 

fd^aft; 83efannter 
acquainted (-kw4n'-) befannt 
acquire (-kwlr') erlangen, crtoer* 

hm 
acquit (-kwlf) befreien, crlaffen; 

to — one's seif feine ©d^ul« 

bigleit tl^un 
acre (Ä'-kor) SWorgen (ßanb) 
across (-krös') quer über 
act Xl^at, $anblung; to — l^an« 

beln; to — as fungieren aö, 

fpielen (9lotte) 
activity (-tlv'-) a:^atig!ett; »e- 

l^enbigleit 
acute(ly) (-kAf) fdjarf, fein 
adapt' anipaffen 
add l^in^ufügen; addition (-dish'- 

on) ©injufügung, 8n\aji 
addle (&d'-) IranI mad^en, Der* 

breiten 



address' 



A. M. 



address' richten; anreben 
addnce (-düs') Beibringen (©e* 

»cife); anfül^ren (©d^rift* 

^eHen) 

adherent (-hd'-) Änl^änger, treuer 
gfrcunb 

a^joining (-cljftl^) anflogenb; 

close — bi(|t baneben 
admire (-mlrO bctounbern: ad- 

mirer (-nu'-) ©etounbercr; 

SJerel^rcr 
admit' ^ulaffen; It is admitted 

into ed ^at Eingang gefun« 

hm in 
ado (-diO ^m; SÄü^c 
adopt' an ^inbe^fiatt annel^men 
adom' fd^müden 
adast' (&) angefengt, fd^abl^aft; 

grdmlid^ 
adyance (-yänsO üorrüden, n&l^er 

fontnten 
advantage (-vin'-tldji) ©orteil 
adventure (-vSn'-tshOr) ^ben* 

teuer 
adyersary (äd'-v9r-so-ri) ®egner 
advice (-vis') diät 
ad'yocate ^ntualt 
aerial (i-Ä'-) luftig 
affablHty (-bll'-) ßcutfeligfeit 
affec'ted gegiert; afifec'ting rül^< 

renb, ergreif enb; affec'tion 

^efül^I ber 2kht; guneigung, 

Siebe; ©efül^l; f. repose; af- 

fectionate (-fSk'-sho-nlt) liebe* 

boE 
afOrm (-fürmO ht^aupttn 
afford' (&) gettJäl^ren, bieten 
aföight (-frif) erfd^rcdfen 
age (4dj) ^Iter; S^italttx; old 

— ©reifenaltcr; the dark 

ages hai ^nftere SOlittelalter; 

aged (4'-djid) bejial^rt 
agony (&g'-9-n!) (Seelenqual 



agree' übereinftimmen; (with) 

5Utr5gIid^ fein, belommen 
agree'able angenebm 
aid (id) ©ilfe 
air (är) SÄelobie; mitnt; ßuft; 

open — freie ßuft; a slight 

— of ein leifer Anfing bon; 

something of*^^an — eine ge* 

tt)iffe bornel^me Haltung 
aisle (11) df^ovQan^ 
akimbo in bie Seite geftemmt 
alac'rity (-lik'-) fiurttgfeit 
alarm' (4) ©d^red 
alas (-lis')! ad^I 
ale (kl) 83icr 
ale'house ©ierl^auiS 
alight (-llf) abfteigen, ouiSftcigen 
aliment (är-) 9la$rungdmittel 
all aH; ganj; one and — alle 

ol^ne ?lu3nal^me; after — 

f^Iie^Iic^ (^oäji); — day ben 

gonjen Sag 
all-besetting (-sfit'-) jeben ©d^ritt 

belauernb; allein beprmenb 
allege (-lÄdj') bel^auptcn 
allow ('\bt') erlauben, gejtatten; 

(^ofpb) bürfen 
allot' juerteilen, juttjeifen 
all-preten'ded gan$ fünftlid^ ge« 

ntad^t, berftellt 
almanack (äl'-) ^alenber 
almost (il'-) faft 
aloft' tjoö) oben 
altar (il'-) Elitär 
alter (il'-) beränbern; altera- 

tion (il-to-ri'-shan) ©erän* 

berung 
alternative (il-tÄr'-n9-lJv) Slfter* 

natiöe, SBol^I (jttJifd^en jttjei 

fingen, 5tt)ei ©egenfägen); 

SUtOglid^feit 
A. M. = Artiom Magister 

(aWeifler ber freien Äün^e) 
1* 



amateor 



4 



appella'tioii 



amateor (f^r. fran^öjifcl^) S)!* 

Icttant 
amazed (-m^dO \tatx t)or (Sr« 

ftaunen 
ambergris (äm'-bOr-grÄs') ^m* 

bra (9läud^crttJerI) 
ambush (äm'-b&sh) ^interl^alt 
ameliorate f-m^'-) beffcrn 
amiable (i'-) licBcnSwürbig 
among (-müg') unter, ^töifd^en; 

from — au3... l^eröor 
amphitheatre (-the'-a-tOr) Süm* 

^l^ttl^eater 

ample toett; reid^Iid^; retd^gebecft 

(2:iW) , 
amuse(-maz')belu{iigen; amuse- 

ment (-miz'-) Scluftigung, 

Unterl^altung 
anatomy (-nät'-) ScrgUcberung; 

Getippt 
ancestor (in'-) SJorfol^r 
aiicieiit(ly) (An'-shant) alt, f rül^cr ; 

ancients (Än'-shdnts), pl. hit 

anecdote (in'-) Slnclbotc, incr!* 

tuürbtged Srlebnid 
anger (ig'-g8r) gorn 
angle (äq'-gl) SBinIcI, ©de 
angler (ig'-gl8r) Slnglcr 
angry (ag'-gr!) jorntg 
animal (in'-) %kx, IcbcnbciS 

SBcfen; f. flow 
animated (in'-) belebt, Icbl^aft; 

anima'tion ^Belebung, Seben 
an'nals, pl. Slnnolen, S^^t' 

bücket 
annihilate (-ni'-h!-) tjcmtd^tcn 
anniversary (-vir'-sa-ri) Qfal^rcg' 

tag 
annota'tion ^nmerhtng 
announce (6&) öerlünben, mcl* 

ben; aaaounce'ment (&&) %et« 



answer (in'-söp) Wxitoovt; to — 

anttoorten 
anthem (in'-tliom) ^^mnuiS, 

(Sii^oral, ^o^gefang, Motette 

(mit Orgelbegleitung) 
an'tic poffierltc^ 
an'ti-chris'tian anttd^rifiUcI^ 
anticipa'tion $ortt)egna^ine.$or« 

tellung üon titoa^ loeDor« 

tel^enbem, ^reube barauf 
antiquarian (-kwä'-) SlUertuntd« 

forfc^er; antiquarif(^ 
an'tiquated t)exalUt, altertüm« 

lidi 
antique (-t^k') aU, aftcrtümitcö, 

altfränftfd^; antiquity (-tlk'- 

wl-ti) 3lltertum, mtcr 
antlers (int'-), pl. ©ctoeil^; a 

pair of — ein ®etoei^ 
an'vil Slmboß 
anxiety (ag-ä'-9-rf) Ängfl, ©on« 

giglett 

anxious(ly) (ir|'-sli9s) öngjHid^; 

eifrig bebacbt 
anybody (Sn'-I-) irgenb jemanb; 

Kebermann 
anywhere irgenbtoo; — eise 

fon{itt)o 
apart' abfeitiS 
apart'ment &tmaä^ 
apathy (ip'-) Unempfittblid^fett, 

©tuntpf^eit 
aperture (ip'-9r-tsh9r) ßffnung 
Appalachian (-la'-tshl-en) 

(mountains) ^ppataä^tn 
apparel (-pir'-) fleiben, fd^müclen 
apparent(ly) (-pä'-) anft^cinenb 
appeal (-pöl') to fid^ berufen 

auf 
appear (-pÄr') erfd^einen; ap- 

pearance (-p^/ö Srfd^einen, 

^rfd^einung; ^uiSfel^en; to 
\ a\l — adem ^nfc^cin nad^ 



append' 

append' anl^öngen 

appland (-pl&dfo S^eifall fpen« 
ben; juiaudbjen, rül^men; ap- 
planse (-plazO ©cifaH 

applica'tion ^tntoenbung, fftal^ 
aittuenbung 

appoint'ment (fti) SSerabrebung, 

appreciate (-pr^'-shl-At) fd^öfecn 
appreliension (-hin'-slien) w* 

^rd^tung 
apprise (-priz') untcrrid^tcn, 

oufüfiren 
approach (-prAtsh') Slal^cn, Stn* 

Hälterung; to — itäl^cr treten, 

approba'tion 83tIItgitng, ®nU 

leiguitg 
appro'priate (-prA'-) angemeffen 
approve (-priv') billigen, feinen 

SSeifaÜ geben 
apt ^affenb, geeignet, treffenb; 

to be — ppegen (ju tl^un); 

this opinion is too — to be 

formed man ift nnr ^n geneigt, 

fid^ biefe SD'^einung ju bilben 
arch (ärtsh) JBogen 
architecture (ar-kI-tÄk'-tsh9r) 

Sßaufmft 
ardour (t'-dor) $i|e, geuer 
argoment (ä/-^-) 93eh)ei3« 

grunb 
arise (-rizO entftel^en 
aristocracy (-t6k'-) Slriftofratie 
armour (ir'-m9r) 9lüjhing 
arms, pl. äBaffen 
army Armee, ^eer 
aroand' ringd uml^er, ringiS um 
arouse (-rÄüz') »ad^ rufen, auf» 

medfen; erregen 
arrange (-rtodJO cnorbnen, 

einrid^ten; arrangement 

{'TinAj*') 5Inorbnung, @in» 

rid^tmtg 



5 assort' 



arrant (ir'-) arg, eingefleifd^t 
array (-ri') 9lei]^e, ©d^Iad^t* 

orbnung, Äufmorfd^; Älei« 

bung; to — fictben 
arrival (-ri'-) ^nfunft; arrive 

anlommen, gelangen 
arrow (ir'-r6) $feil 
art'ful lünfllid^; fd^Iau; — 

traffic ^anbetöfniffe 
ar'ticle ®egen{lanb, ^rtifel 
artificer (-tlf-) Äünftler; arti- 

ficial (-f!8h'-8l) lünftlid^, 

lunftüoll, lünftlid^ gemad^t 
as ba; ald; in ^tm ma^t mie; 

— it were fo ju fagen; — to 
in 83e5ug auf, toa^ anbetrifft 

ascend' l^inaufftetgen 
ascribe' (to) ^ufd^reiben 
ash ^d^e 
ashamed (-shämdO befd^ämt; 

to be — of fid^ fdjiämen 
aside' (s l^art) beifeite; to lay 

— ablegen 

asleep' im ©d^Iaf; to fall — 

einfd^Iafen 
as'pect Slnblidf, SluSfel^en 
assail' anfallen, beftürmen 
assault (-silf) ©türm, Singriff 
assem'blage SSerf ammlung ; S^er« 

einigung; assem'ble (fi%) ber* 

fammeln, bereinigen 
assiduity (-dÄ'-!-tI) (anl^aftenber) 

gleig, Unberbroffenl^eit 
assign (-sin') juttjeifen 
assist' l^elfen, 93eiftanb leiften; 

pgegen fein; assis'tance $ilfe, 

»eiftanb 
associate (-s^'-shl-Ät) berbinben; 

association (-sö-shi-ä'-shan) 

©ebanlengang; @mpftnbung 

(^it ftd^ an etmaS fnüpft) 
assort' one's seif with (id^ ^u« 



assoniB 



6 



bar'rel 



assume (-s&mO annel^men; an« 

legen 
assure (-8h6r0 t)erfi(i^ern 
asthmatic (äst-mät'-) afil^mattfd^, 

engbrüftig 
astonishment (-tdn'-) (Srftaunen 
astray': to go — irre gelten, 

abfettd gelten, fid^ Verläufen 
asunder (süb'-) auSeinanber; to 

break — from fid^ losreißen 

t)on, ft(^ trennen 
attachment (-tätsh'-) ^nfi&ng« 

lic^feit 
attack' angreifen, l^erfallen über 
attempt (-tÄmf) SSerfud^ 
attend' begleiten; befud^en; (to) 

(be)bienen, fid^ (einer ^aö^e) 

annel^men, ad^ten auf 
atten'tion Slufmerffamfeit; to be 

all — gani Df^x fein 
attitude (it^-ti-tdd) ©tellung, 

Haltung 
attract' anjiel^en, auf fid^ lenf en ; 

attrac'tive anjicl^enb 
attribute (-trlb'-At) jufd^reiben 
attune (-tun') ftimmen 



audible (i'-) l^örbar 

(M« 
üoll 



august (i-gÄstO erl^aben, »ürbe« 



aunt (änt) Xante 
austere (as-tdrO ftreng 
austerity (4s-ter'-) Strenge 
aathentical(ly) (i-thSn*-) ur« 
lunblid^, queHenm&gig, be« 
glaubigt, ed^t; authenticate 
(i-thÄn'-) beglaubigen; au- 
thenticity (i-thÄn-tls'-) ©laub* 
tt)ürbigleit 
authority (i-th6r'-) Äutoritfit, 
^nf el^en ; ® laubtuärbigfeit, 
maggebenbeiS Seugnid 
autumn (ä'-tam^ ^erbft; autum- 
nal (&-t&m -nal) ^erbftlid^, 
^erbft' 



avenue (iv'-9-nA) OTee 
aversion (-vJir'-sbon) Abneigung 
avoid' (&i) öermeibcn, entgelten 
await' (i) (cr)»arten 
awake ertoad^en 
awa'ken aufmedlen, toad^ rufen 
awe (i) S^rfurd^t; <B6)m 
awkward (4k'-word) ungcfd^itft, 

plump 
azure (i'-zbor) ajurblou 
Babble fd^tt)a^en 
bachelor (bitsb'-) Snnggefett 
back diüdtn; back'wards rüd« 

märtd, 5urüd 
bacon (bä'-) @pedC 
bald (i) fal^t 
ball 93all, ^ugel 
balustrade (bil'-) öaluftrabe, 

©ruftttjel^r 
band »anb; »anbe (aßuftlan^ 

ten); to — binben; (together) 

bereinigen 
band-box $ugfd^ad^tel 
banish (bin'-) öerbannen 
bank 93anl; ^nl^öl^e; Ufer 
banquet (b^'-kw9t) 83anfett; 

©d^maug; to — fd^mcufen 
ban'ter aufjiel^en, foppen 
bar (i) Sliegel; ©tauge, @tcnb 

©inberniä (hdm SBettrennen); 

Xaft, Saftftrid^ 
barbarity (bär-bir'-) »lol^ett 
bare (ä) entblögen 
bare-footed (bär'-fÄt-fd) barfuj; 
bargain(bir'-gÜii) ®efd^&ft,^an« 

bei; into the — in ben $tcai\, 

obenbrein 
bark 9linbe 

bark 93arfe, 9^ad^en ^ 
bark bellen 
barometer (-röm'-) S^arometer, 

SBetterpropl^et 
baro'nial freil^errlid^ 
bar'rel (&) ;8auf (bei» Qimtfya) 



bash^fiilness 



bible 



bash'folness l^erfd^ämtl^eit, 
©d^üci^tenjl^ctt; mute — öcr* 
fd^ämted ©d^toetgeit 

basin (bä'-sn) IBeden 

bask (a) one's seif fld^ fomten 

bas'ket (ä) Stoxh 

bass (ä) S3aB 

batten (on) ßd^ m&ß^ t)on, fid^ 
gütlich t|un an 

bay Lorbeer 

be: to — in jur ©teile fein 

beak (d) ©Anabel 

beaker (d) ^elc^ 

beam ©tral^I; to — jha^Ien, 
audjhral^len 

bear (ä) »är 

beard (d) 93art 

beast 6&) toilbed 2:ter 

beat (e) ©ci^Iag; — of drum 
%xommtl\d)laQ; to — fd^Ia* 
gen; to — of the drum bie 
Sttommel rül^ren; {. time 

beau (b6) @tuger, ^ofntad^er, 
^rfc^neiber 

become toerben; gedienten 

bedeck' \6)m&dtn 

bedizen (-dlz'-n) l^erauiSjlaffie' 
tcn 

beef 9linbfletf4 

befit' [id^ fc^tden für; befitting 
^affcnb für 

before t)or; Bebor; (afö ^on* 
junltion naö^ Verneinung) aU 
aud^ fc^on; it was some time 
— ed banerte einige S^i^ ^i^ 

befriend (-£r4nd') befreunben, 
getDogen fein 

beget' (gh) erzeugen; begotten 
in bis own llkeness gan^ toie 
er felbfl geraten 

beginning SBeginn 

beguile (-gbil') betrügen; (of) 
betrügen um, l^inmegtäuf^en 
über; fld^ bie Qiit t)ertreiben 



behold (A) fd^auen 

be'ing SBcfen 

beüef (-l^f ) (BlauU 

believe (-lÄyO glauben 

bell ®lodt 

belle (f<)r. franj.) ©d^dne 

bel'lows, pl. ©lafcbalg 

belong (to) gel^ören ju; ju« 

lommen 
below' (6) unten; unter 
Belshaz^zar IBelfa^ar 
belt ©ürtel 
bench (binsb) JBanf 
bend ftd^ beugen 
Ben'edight (-dit) »enebift 
ben'efit SBop^ot; to — Sfhjjen 

bringen; ($affib) eine SBol^I« 

tl^at geniegen 
benevolence (-nS?'-) SBol^ItoolIen 
benevolent (-nÄv'-) ttJol^Itoottenb 
benignity (-iJg'-) ®üte 
bent Neigung 
berry 83eere 
beset' befe^en, bebedfen; beftür« 

nteU; umlagern 
besides (-sidz') neben; ou^er» 

bem 
besieger (-sÄ'-cJjor) ©elagerer 
bespeak' öerraten 
Bess = Elisabeth 
bestow' (b) öerleil^en 
bestri'ding ft^enb auf 
bethink one's seif fic^ Beflnnen 
bev'erage ©etränl 
be?'y Äctte (alg Srnjal^O 
bewhis'kered bärtig Qtma^l^t 

ober bemalt 
bewildered (-wti'-dord) t)er* 

mirrt, berblüfft; bewilderment 

(-wll'-) Vertoirrung 
bewitch' bel^ejcn 
bevond' itn]tit{S), über...l^inauiS; 

babinter; ergaben über 
bible (1) »ibel 



bid 
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brave 



bid entbtetett; laben 

big'oted bigott, frömmelnb; blinb 

ergeben, engl^erjig; big'otry 

Änbäd^tclei, grömmelei; blin* 

ber @ifer 
bilious-looking (bU'-) gaUfüd^tig 
bill ©d^nabel 
bUlet-doux (bllMi-d60 ßiebeg* 

bricfd^en 
bind (i) binben; f. boond 
birch (Ä) SBirfe; (birfene) 8fhite 
biscuit-baker (bls'-klt-) gudfer* 

Udtx 
black f(bn)arj; black-letter go« 

tifd^e @(^rift (alter a)rnd); 

black-looking fc^marj, büfter 

au^fel^enb; black'smith $uf« 

blade $alnt 

blame Xabel 

blast (ä) aBinbjloB, ftJ^arfer 

SBinb 
blaze l^elle flammt; Sobern, 

glantnten; to — lobern, Paw 

nten 
blend ntifd^en, ftd^ t)emtif(i^en 
bless fegnen; (from) burdft feinen 

@egen jd^ü^en üor; blessed 

(ald ^b). )»eifilbig) gefegnet; 

blessing @egen; SBol^Itl^at 
blight fbüt) üernid^ten 
blind (i) blenben; bie 9ugen 

t)erbinben; blindman's buff (&) 

93Itnbehtl^ 

bliss @eligleit, äBonne 
block mod, moi^ 
blood'-vessel (Ä) ©tutgefftg 
bloom SBIume, SBIüte; mit; to 

— blühen 
blos'som SBIüte; to — into er* 

Müllen m 
blue'-eyed (bl6Md) blanängig 
blunder grobem ^erfel^en 



blush (Ä) (grrdten, 8Wte; to — 

erröten 
boar (6) d^ber 
board (&) »rett; Xifd^; Äoft; 

boar'ding-school $enftonat 
boast (6) rühmen 
bob apple ^felflfd^en (ßpkl) 
bobbing l^ängenb, banmelnb, nm< 

Serfc^tuintmenb 
y (6) Äör^er, ßeib 
boil fod^en 

bold(ly) (6) l&H breip 
bone mhtin, ^nod^en 
book'-knowledge(n6l-I(Jj) 8ud^' 

»iffen, öelefenl&cit; book'- 

worm(-wjrm) SBüt^crttJttrm 
boon frdbli^, Inftig 
boorisb (o) bftnerifc^, nngebilbet 
boot ©tiefe! 
border Slanb, Ufer; to — ein* 

faffen; angrenzen 
bosom (bftz'-m) SBufen, (B^oi, 

83mÜ 
both (b) beibe; — ... and fo* 

tool^I ... a\i avLÖ^ 
bottom ©oben (nnterflcr) ®mnb 
bough (b6&) gtoeig 
bound Q^renje 
bound fpringen, l^üpfen 
bound ($art.) to auf ber IReife 

nad^ ^ 

boondless unbegrenzt, enbloiS 
bounty (6Ä) ®üte 
bouquet (b6'-ki) ©oucfuet 
bow (bÄ) ©ogen 
bowl (6) fdotolt, ©ed^er, ^nm* 

pen 
boV-window (bÄQ ©ogenfenjler 
box ©ud^^baum; ^ifte; ^utfd^er« 

bodf 
brancb (br&nsh) gmeig, gaden; 

^mtleud^ter 
brand ©ranb, gfeuerbronb 
brave toad^er, tüd^tig 



brawn 
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bastle 



brawn (i) ^dlelfc^toeineffeifd^; 
(Sberfleifd^ 

break (ä) ^vnö^, ^r^Brud^; 
to — biedren; (forth) auS* 
bred^en; (in) ^eretnbred^en; 
(out) l^ertjorbrcd^cn; (up) auf* 
bred^en; au^einanberge^en, fi^ 
trennen, auflöfen; (upon) 
überraf d^en ; l^ineinerf drallen in; 
to — one's way ftd^ fdaf^n 
bred^en 

breaking {&) up 9[ufbntd^ 

breast (S) »m^; to — (mit bcr 
S3ruft) bur(^fd|netben 

breathe (br^S) atmen, anbahnen 

breeches (brft'-shfz), pl. ^ofcn; 
to wear the — = im §aufe 
l^errfd^en 

breed ©rut; to — cuiSBrüten; 
erregen 

breeze fnft^er SBinb 

brethren, pl. »rüber (bilblid^) 

brick Siegel(jlein) 

brief(ly) (Ä) lurj 

bright (brlt) |ell, glänjenb; 
l^citer; bright-eyed mit bli^en* 
Den ^ugen 

brimming bü^ an ben 92anb ge« 
füllt 

bring bringen; (in) cinfül^ren; 
(up) öor klugen bringen, 
]|eraufbefd^toören; erjiel^en 

brink 9lanb 

brisk munter, Icbl^aft 

bristle (brfs'-sl) fträuben 

broach {6) an5a:pfen 

broad (i) breit; ungeniert, berb; 
I&rmenb; offcnl^erjig, unbefan- 
gen; broad-brimmed (brad') 
breitgelrempt 

brocade' ©rolot (©eibenjtoff) 

brook (A) »ad^ 

broom'stick 93efenftie( 

brotb gfleifc^brü^e 



brow (&A) 5lugenbraue; ©tim 

@^i^e; a^iene 
bro¥ni (6&) braun; — bread 

©d^toarjbrot; — paper Söfd^* 

parier 
bruise (brÄz) quetfd^en 
Bucephalus f^r. bA-sdf-9-l9s 
buckle (Ä) ©d^natte 
buckler (Ä) @(^ilb 
budding (ü) fnofpenb 
buff (d) bellgelb 
buff'alo (Ä) »üffel 
buf'fet (Ä) ©peifefd^ranl 
build (bild) bauen; building (!) 

®ebäube; @)enifte 
bulk (Ä) kinmptn, ftüxpttnm^ 

fang 
bul'let (Ä) Äugcl 
bump'kin Xölpcl, ©auerburfd^e 
bunch (bÄnsh) »udfel; SBünbel, 

93üfd^el 
bündle 93ünbel 
buoyant (b6i'-) obenauf fd^wim* 

menb, flott 
bürden (j) Äcftrreim, 9lefrain 
burgher (J) SBürger 
burlesque (bOr-lÄsk') ^offierttd^ 
bum (ö) brennen; anbrennen 
burst (i) SluSbrud^; to — ber» 

jten, bred^en, l^eröorbrcd^en; 

to — upon the wing Jjlö^lid^ 

auffliegen 
bury (bÄr'-rf) begraben; ber» 

graben 
bush (Ä) SBufd^, ®ebüfd^ 
bushel (&) ©dftejfel 
bushy (Ä) bufd^tg 
business (biz'-ms) ©efd^fift; 

©ad^e; ®efd^äftig!eit 
bustle (büs'-sl) Qlefd^äfHgfeit, 

regeg treiben; to — fid^ 

rühren; (up to) ftd^ gefd^ftftig 

l^erannal^en an; bustling rül^« 



bosy 
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cataract 



rig; lärmenb; gerftufd^boH, un« 

rul^tg 
busy (blz'-I) acfd^äfttg 
but aber; au§er; {nadi kernet« 

itung) toeld^er nic^t; bag nid^t, 

ol^ne bag; I cannot (could 

not) — td^ lann (fonnte) 

nid^t uml^in 
butcher (&) ©d^Iäd^tcr, SWcftgcr; 

but'chery (&) aileftclci 
butler (Ä) Äellcrmcipcr 
butter SSuttcr; to — mit öuttcr 

jurtd^ten 
but'ton ^no^f 
but'ton-hole Änopftod^ 
bux'om (Ä) Icbl^aft, munter 
by burc^, Bei; öorbei; öorüber; 

by-the-by nebenbei gefogt 
by'-standers, pl. Uml^erftel^enbe 
Cab'bage ^o^I 
cab'in &üttt 
cake Äuc^en; new-year — s 

fßeujal^räwoffeln 
carculate (kil'-kA-) beredftnen; 

calculated barauf bered^net 

= fo red^t baju geeignet 
call aiuf; Änfforberung; to — 

rufen; (at) öorfpre^en bei, 

in; (on) auff orbern 
can ober canne l^dl^eme ^anne 
can'did aufrid^tig, unbefangen 
candle ^er^e 
cane 9flo^r; Stod 
canker (käi)'-) ^rebiSfd^aben 
can'non Kanone 
canoe' (-n6') (3nbianer-)83oot 
cant (ä) fauberwälfd^; — pbrase 

Äunftaugbrudf (ber niebem 

©tänbe) 
cap Etappe, Wtüj^t 
capability (kA-pe-bll'-) gallig* 

feit, ä:augli^leit; capable 

(ki'-) fä«g 
capering OLäf-) ]^ü))fenb; to keep 



— fortto&l^renb 83odff))rftitge 

mad^en 
capon (kä'-pdn) ßopaun 
caprice (-prÄs') ßaune; capri- 

cious (-pHsb'-98) Iauni[4 
cap'tivate feffeln: in Sreffeln 

fd^Iagen (bilblid^), geminnen 
capture (kap'-tsbor) befangen« 

na^me 
Caput apri defero ((oteinifd^) 

iö) bringe ben (Sberfopf 
car'cass (k&r'-kes) ßei^nom, 

Stumpf 
Card ^arte; f. padc 
care @orge; $flege, IDBl^ut 
career' rennen; bal^infegeln 
carefulGy) (kär'-) forgf&Itig; 

hthad^t; care'less forglod; 

carelessness @orgIo{igIett 
caress' Siebfofung 
caricature (kar-f-k9-tAr') Äori» 

fatur, gerrbilb 
car'nival (kir'-) §fafd^ing 
carol (kir'-) ßieb, äfubellieb 
carp ^arjpfen 
car'pet Ztppid^; to — mit 

^eppid^en belegen 
carriage (kir'-rldj) galten; 

SBagen; Haltung, 83ene]^men; 

carriage-road ^al^rftraBe 
carry tragen; führen; bringen; 

(witb) an fid^ tragen 
carYe(4)Ierben,fd^niJen; carred- 

work ©d^ni^tüerf. 
case (s l^art) gfaH 
casement (s l^art) gfenflerflügel 
cast (4) werfen; (up) auf {dala- 
gen (^ugen), nad^ oben ric^« 

ten; cast-off abgelegt 
Castle (k&s'-sl) @d|loB; castled 

(käs'-sld) ätitterfd^Iog 
casual (käz'-Ä-9l) 5uf&IIig, ge« 

(egentUd^ 
cataract (k4t'-) SBaff erfoH 



catch 
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childliood 



ngen, auffangen; ^oltn; 
auf; f offen, gctotnncn; 
ifteden lajfen öon; (up) 
t nad)] bis eye caught 
fein ^M begegnete htm 
\tn 

i\ (-th^'-) a)om 
>k^; Spiere; $fcrbe 
irer (k6l'-I-) SBIumen* 

:iz) Urfad^e; to— öer* 
en; (mit ^ccuf. u. 3nf.) 

(ki'-shas) öorfid^tig 

(-l^r') glitter 

fräd^jen 

äs) aufl^ören; (Umfd^ret* 
3on) ni^t mel^r; cease'- 
:nauf!^örli(i^ 
(s^'-) SJedfe (be3 8im- 

e (sSl'-) feiern 
(-iSr'-) ©c^neHigfeit 

(-iSst'-'shal) ^immlifd^ 

(sSa'-shar) tabeln 
;s5ii'-t9r) SWitte; to — 
nnen SÖJittelpunft) öer* 
n 

(sön' - tsh9 - ri) So^t^* 
vt 

ial (s5r-8-m6'-) geft* 
i6); ceremo'nious (m6'-) 
i); cer'emony (sör'-) 
ic^feit 

(sär'-tin) gewiß 
te (-t!f'-) Seugnig 
.) ©tu^I 
shAz) Äutfd^e 
DU ^ämpe 

(ä) Sufatt; Slugfid&t, 
:(!^Mt; by — gufättig; 
fid^ ereignen; (mit 3nf.) 

fällig 

[k) Ißeränberung; SBed^* 



fei; Umtoäljung; to— finbern; 

toed^feln; (for) umtan^d^tn 

gegen 
chan'nel ßanat 
Chanson (tshän'-s9n) £teb 
chant (ä) fingen 
chap'el Kapelle 
chap'lain Kaplan 
character (kär^-) (Sil^araÜer; 

©c^rift; JBud^Pabe; fRoHe; 

Koman — römifd^er 3)ru(I 

(Slntiqua) 
characterise (kär' - ak - to - rlz) 

fennjeid^nen; characteris'tic 

(eh = k) d^orafteriftifd^ 
Charge (&) belaben; onflaaen, 

befd^ulbigen; (with) pr «aft 

legen 
charity (tshir'-) d^rijWid^c 2itht, 

92öd^ftenliebe 
charm (&) Sleij, Sauber; to — 

üerjaubern; channing be« 

^aubemb 
chase (s bart) 3agb 
chasm (käzm) Äluft, ßüclc 
cheat (tsh^t) betrügen 
check l^emmen, ^inbern 
cheek (tsh^k) SEBange 
cheer (tsh^r) SJlal^Ijeit; good — 

@ffen unb Xrtnien, ledere 

©d^üffeln, ©Reifen; to — 

aufmuntern, erweitern 
cheerful munter; cheer'folness 

ajJunterfeit, ^eiterleit, Srol^« 

finn; cheery l^eiter, munter 
cheese (s tt)eid^) ^äfe 
cher'ish (S) järtlic^, innig lieben, 

liegen; cherishing fondness 

innige, jartlid^e ßiebe; cher'- 

ishing ^egen, Pflegen 
Chief (6) ^au^t, Häuptling; 

— ay) öau^ptfäc^lid^rp), ^aupt- 
chüdhood (tshild'-h&d) ^nb' 

^eit; chüdish (tshll'-) finblid^ 



cbiU 
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coach 



chUl ft&lU, Sroft; falte ^üUe; 
chilling frofttg 

chim'ney ©d^ornjlctn 

chin ^nn 

chirping (tshAr'-) jtrpcnb; fröl^* 
li^, munter (tote ein jtoit* 
fci^enber SSogel) 

chivalric (shlv'-) rittcrlid^, 9ltt* 
ter«; chivalrous (shlv'-) rittet* 
lid^; chivalry (shlv'-) fRitter» 
lidftfeit- 8flttterttJefen 

choice (ol) auSerlefen 

cholr (kwlr) (£]^or 

choke erfitd^en 

chor'ister (k6r'-) (SJortfl, (Sl^or« 
fänger; cho'rus (k6'-) ©l^or 

Christmas (krfs'-mas) äBeil^nad^« 
ten; Sßeü^nad^tS«; Christmas- 
box äBei|na(|tdbä(i^fe (SBei:^« 
nad^tägefc^enl) ;Christmas-eve 
SQSetl^nac^tS^etlgerabenb 

chronicle (krön'-) (£:^roniI 

chubby brall 

chuckle Kd^em 

chum ©tubenburfd^e (Uniüerfitöt) 

church-doorJHrd^entlftür ;church- 
porch SJorl^atte ber Äird^e; 
church'yard Äird^^of 

chur'lish(ly) bäurifd^, grob, 
rol^; Oerbrieglid^ 

circle (i) S^^^^^f ^^i^ 

curculate (sfiZ-kü-) Iretfen 

circula'tion Umlauf 

circumscribe (sir'-) umfd^reiben; 
befc^ränfcn 

circumstance (sir'-) Umjlanb ; 
®rogartig!eit; bebeutungd« 
Ootter 5lnfci^ein, SBic^tigtl^uerei 

Citizen (sit'-f-) 83ürger 

civilOy) (I) ^öflid^, geflttet, 
ctoilirtcrt; civility (-vÜ'-) 
^öflid^feit; civilize (slv'-i-liz) 
cioilifteren, gefittet mad^en, 
oerf einem 



clad gedeibet 

clamber tlttttvn 

clam'our (ä) ®efd^ret; 3^ 

clang ßlang 

clanking ßlirren 

clap(5u)Kap^en; to — one's 

hands in bie $önbe flatfdften 
clarionet (klir*-) Älarinette 
clasp (ä) pl^afen, ^ufc^Iiegen 

(@d^Iog am S3ud^); umfaffen; 

(together) ^ufammenl^olten 
clean fauber 
clear (Ä) fauber 
clear (^) flar; to — Hären; 

räumen; nel^tnen (^inbemid) 
cleft Äluft, ©pafte 
Clerk (klirk) Stüfttt 

clifF mim 

cling fleben, fefll^alten 

clip abfingen 

clock Ül^r 

clog ^log 

close (b f^avt) tm, bid^t 

close (8 toeid9) fliegen; (with) 

abfd^tiegen mit, annehmen 
closet (klÄz'-) (gel^eimeiJ) gim* 

mer; Kabinett; «fHooen 
cloth (6) Sud^; to remove the 

— (benXifd^) abbeden; clothe 
^I65)&eiben; clothes^lödz); 
Kleiber; clothes-press Kleiber« 
labe 

cload äBoIfe; ©d^ar; cloudless 
tooIfenloiS, unbettJöIIt; cloudy 
toolfig, SBoIfen*, 
Club Sthib, (Sfefellfc^aft; ^eule 
clump ©ru^^e (oon SBäumen); 

— of trees öaumgru^^je 
Cluster »üfd^el 
clustering &xuppt 

coach ^tfd^er; coachey (b) 
(oolf 3tämlid^)ftutf d^er ; coach'- 
man ßutfd^er 



coal 
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condemn 



coal ßol§(e 

coat fStod 

cock ^af^n; cocked hat auf« 

gefrempter $ut 
Code (Skfegbud^ 
coeval (k6-Ä'-v9l) glcid^ alt 
coffin @arg 
cogent (kö'-9jdnt) ^toingenb, 

über^eugenb 
coli ^inbung, ®etotnbe 
cold-blooded (kMd' - bl&d - !d) 

faüblütig 
collect' {atnmeln 
coUec'tion ©atnrnlung 
College Uniöcrfität 
coUege-hall ^ula 
col'onist Slnftebler 
coloniza'tion Slnftebelung; 9n« 

colour (kÄl'-9r) garbe; to — 

färben; (up) (über unb über) 

erröten; coloured farbig 
colouring (kül'-) gärbung 
colt (6) gfüttcn 
colanm ^6l'-9m) @äule 
com'bat läntpfen 
combina'tion gufammenfteHung; 

combine' ftcb bereinigen 
comely (kÄm'-) anmutig 
com'et dornet 
comfort (kÄm'-fert) Profit; ©e* 

l^oglit^f eit; to — ftärfen; 

comfortable(k&m'-) ahgenel^m, 

bel^aglic^ 
command' (ä) befel^Ien, bel^err» 

f c^en ; gem&l^ren (^u^fici^t) ; 

comman'der (&) 83efe]^B]^aber 
commenta'tor ^uSleger 
commemorate (-mem'-^ bad 

©eb&d^tniiS ft)on ettoad) feiern 
commercial (- mjr' - shel) ge* 

merblid^ 
commission (-m!sh'-9n) Auftrag 
com'mon(ly) gemd^nlid^; ge« 



nteinjam; com'mon-place oll« 

gemeine Sfiebemenbung, $]^rafe 
Community (-mÄ'-) ®emeinfd^aft 
companion (-pin'-) Oefäbrte; 

compan'ionship Oefellfcbaft ; 

Company (küm'-) ©efellf^oft; 

Seute; f. part 
comparative (-pir'-) öergleid^iS« 

mäjig 
compare (-pär') öergleid^en 
compassionate (-pash' - 9 - nlt) 

mitfüj^lenb 
complain' Üagen 
complete'Gy) öottftfinbig, böllig 
com'plex öermidfelt 
complexion (-plÄk'-8h9n) gär* 

bung, ®efid^t3forbe 
compliance (-pli'-) (with) Sin* 

miHigung, 93efoIgung ; bad @in' 

gelten auf etmaiS 
com'pliment ÄontpUment; in — 

als Kompliment, ^nm 2obt 
comply (-pli') mififal^ren 
comport' (6) fid^ Vertragen 
compose' jufammenfcjen; bil* 

ben; composition (-zisli'-9n) 

SD'^ifd^ung; natärlic|er ^i)a* 

rafter, Statut 
comprehend' üerftel^en; to make 

to — begreiflid^ machen; 
comprehen'sion gaffungäfraft 
conceive (s^v') f äffen; meinen; 

to — an idea auf einen ®e* 

banfen fommen; einen $Ian 

erfinnen 
concen'trate auf einen $un!t 

rid^ten 
concern' (J) Slngelegenl^eit 
concer'ning (i) betreffenb 
conciliating (-sll'-) öerföl^nlid^ 
conclude (kl6d') fd^liejen, be* 

enbigen 
conclusion (-kl6'-zh9n) @d^lu6 
condemn (-dÄm') öerurteilen 



condition 
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conyene 



condition (-dlsli' - on) £age, 

@tanb 
con'duct gfül^rung, ßcitung; 

SBcncl^mcn; conduct' fül^rcn 
con'ference Äonfercnj, Beratung 
confess' bclenncn 
con^fidence Vertrauen 
con'fident öertraucnb 
confine' bcfd^rcinfen 
con'flict Streit 
confonn' to fid^ rid^tcn itadft; 

confor'mably to entf^red^cnb, 

gcmäg 
confound' öcrtoirrcn 
confusion (-fd'-zhan) SScrtotrrung 
congenial (-dj^'-) glcid^arttg, 

gemüt^üertDatibt, jufagenb; 

to be — to cntfpred^en 
congregation (kÖg - grf - gA'-) 

SSerfammlung 
congress (k6g'-grfis) Äongrcß 

(gefefegebenbc SSerfammlung 

ber bereinigten Staaten) 
connect' öerfnüpfen, öerbinben, 

an tttoa^ Inil|)fen 
Connecticut \\>t. ka - nSt' - I-k9t 
connexion (-nSk'-shen) SSerbtn* 

bnng, SSerttJanbtfd^aft; family 

— s fJamiUenöerbinbnngen 
connubial (-nÄ'-) el^elid^ 
conqueror (k6n' - ke - ror) Er- 
oberer, Sieger 
Conquest (k6g'-kw9st) Eroberung 

EnglanbS burd^ SBill^elm ben 

Eroberer 1066 
conscientious (-slifin'-shas) ge* 

»iffenl^aft 

conscious (kdn'-shas) betonet 

con'sequence 5olge; ©ebentnng 

consider (-s!d'-) anfeilen (al3), 

in Ertt)ägung jiel^en; consi- 

dera'tion ©etrad^tnng, Er* 

toägung; ^nfel^en 



consist' befleißen (of ani); con- 

sis'tentjufammen^dngenb^Ion« 

feqnent 
console tröflen 
conspire ftd^ Derfd^tDdren, ftd^ 

öereinigen ju 
con'stant bef]tänbig 
con'stitnte einfe^en; ouiSmad^en 
constraint' S>^^^Qt ^ P^^ ^o 

■— upon feinen S»ang anf* 

erlegen 
construcf pfammenfe^en 
consult' befragen; nad^fd^tagen 

(in); consolta'tion S^eratung 
consumma'tion li^oHenbung 
contagious (-ti'-djos) anpecfenb 
contain' entsaften; to — one's 

seif an fid^ l^atten 
contem'plate betrad^tcn, on* 

contempt (-tfimf) Serad^tnng 
content' juf rieben; to — one's 

seif fi^ begnügen 
conten'tion Streu 
content'ment Sufriebenl^eit; fßtt* 

gnügung 
Contents (kon - unb -tents'), pL 

Sn^alt 
con'test SBortpreit, Streit, 

^am))f 
continual(ly) (-dn'-A-el) fort« 

ttJä^renb; continue (-dn'-A) 

fortbauem, betbleiben 
con'trary (Gegenteil; on tlie — 

int ©egenteil, bagegen 
contrast' (ä) witli abfted^en gegen 
contribute (-trlb'-üt) beitragen; 

contribu'tion (-bÄ'-) SBeitrag; 

ÄriegSftcuer; to lay ander — 

(5nr 93eif]teuer) l^eranjtel^en 
contrive erftnnen 
control' (6) Seitung 
con'troversy Streitigfeit 
convene (-vÄn) pfanwienbemfen 



u 



- tefif 



fcit; couvenient (-tö'-) f((|id- 

HA, 4>affenb 
coDTerBB (-rfirs') plmbeni 
[ convince' äbetgeugen 
I cmvivialily Jjriv-yäl'-) §frl>61«6' 
I fett Uim Sdnnoufen, Sulibai' 
I bit 
I convivio (tot.): qoi (qnot) estis 

iu ~ (loteinil^) bie (fo Diele) 
' i^i beim Stelnge fcib 
Mok (k&k) fioi^, ßb^in 
cool tflbl, laU 
cope bnämfifnt; (with) [ü^ 

^crumfdilagnt, ^(^ ju fi^o|fen 

ma<!^en 
eo'pious reic^ic^, ja^lidd) 
copper ftuBfer; fup(eni 
copy (8) abfc^rift; to - 

»n, ab[(^ietben 
Mqnett'ish (-köt'-) lolett 
cor'dial ^Rjli(^ 
cork Bort 

com ßpni; Indiaa — SKaiS 
Corner ISde, äSinlel 
eor'nice (kfi.'-nfs) (botllitin' 

genbe) ffirnnjleifte 
corract' titfetw; to — lorrigw« 

ren, unbelTeni; correct'nesa 

ERi^Hg!eit; fioneK^eit 
coiTob'oratfl (-rfb'-) Beftatigen, 

btftaftigen 
corrode' jfi|ie|fnt 
cormpt' oecDCTbni 
costome (-täm' unb kds'-) So- 

tä.m, Xtaä)t 
cottage ^üttt, ^&uSäjtJt; Sanb- 

6ouB; cottaged (kSt'-tldjd) 

mit ^ütten bebedt 
coDocil (ftfl) {Rotsucrfaminlung, 

3tat 
coun'tenaoce Skfii^tSIiilbung, 

aie[id|t; to — bwünftigen 
coautaipait Sofie, msm^ift 



coontTj (il) Sanb; in the — 
auf Bern Sanbe; country-saat 
SanbfiB 

couple (fl) Saar; f. figore 

courage {kflr'-) Sftut; coura- 
geous (k9-ra'-dj98) mutin 

courae (kSrs) Sauf; SutS; «er- 
lauf; <Jf — natürli^; f. quayer 

courteouspy) (kftr'-) |&flicl) 

coarteay (käit'-si) miiffeit 

conrtly (ft) ^Bfiic^, ^offä^ifl 

Covenanter (kov'-) Sn^änflcr 
beS eoBenant {^eSb^terianer* 
bunb) 

Cover (I&t'-) 6eberfen 

covcriDg (Ä) Bede, ^ÜDe 

covert (köv'-) ffierftcil 

eow (iö) Siib 

cow (ift) einic^iicfjterTi 

cow'ard!y {ifl) feig 

coydy) (ftt) (probe; fittfam 

crab ffteb?. Srob&e 

crai'kle Irttfletn 

crack Inaifen 

craft (i) Sanbroerl, fttmft; Si|l 



craae ftranii^ 

creaÜTe (krl-i'-Ur) (c^bpferilc^ 

credit ®lou6e; anlegen; to 

give — Slauben |4enfen 
creed QSlaübt 
creep trie^tm 
Cremo'na fiddle Sreminten[ei 

ffleige 
creat fiamm; SBappen; bis — 

feil i^m Ian( ber ä»ul 
crew (krÄ) Saufe; SKannfc^aft 

(beS ©d^iffeä) 
crimson (krhn'-zn) ^ot^rot 
crit'ic ficititer 
crit'ical (riti[i$ 
cro'uy alter Setannter 
croBB fireiu; at — bands mit 

ben ^änoeii Aber Sieug 



crofMied 
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deceased 



crossed (krdst) ühexStxen%, ge* 

!reu^t 
crow (6) Äräl^e; to — Irfil^en 
crowd (ÄÄ) ^aufc; to — ftd^ 

brftngen; crowded with ge» 

brängt t)üU üon 
crown (6A) ftronc; to — Ird* 

nen; umfrfinsen; f. glory 
crumble ^erbrödetn 
Crusade (kr6-sÄd') ßteujpg 
crusader (krft-8&'-) ^eu^fal^rer 
crust ^rujpte 
cry ©d^rei, 9hif 
crystalliza'tion ftr^ftallifation 
cud'gel-play Spitl mit Knütteln 
call (ft) auiSfud^en, l^entntfud^en, 

au^Iefen 
cul'prit ^ngeflagter; l^erbred^er 
col'tivate anbauen; t>txehtin; 

cultiva'tion S3e{ie]Iung; l^et' 

ebelung; Pflege 
culture (k&r-tshor) Äultnr 
cumber ^tnbern, ängfiigen 
cum'brous plump 
cup @d^ale 
Cupid (kA'-) ©u^pibo (ßtebc8» 

cur (ü) Ädtcr 

curb jügcin 

curfew (kür'-fü) Äbcnbglodc (al« 

Setzen $um ^uiSIöfd^en bed 

tJcucrg); •— time gfcicrobcnb 
curiosity (kü-rf-6s'-) ^^cugicrbc; 

curious (kü'-) fcitf am; very 

— ein großer gorfd^cr 
curl (J) ftc^ lodcn, ftd^ träufeln, 

ftd^ tt)mben; (up) fr&ufelnb 

auffteigen 
cur'rent im Umlauf; allgemein 

gültig ober geglaubt; — opinion 

^errfd^enbe äReinung 
cur'ricle ^ttjeiräberige) Äutfcöe 
cur'tain ©arbine; — lecture 

(S^arbinen^rebigt 



Carole (k&'-rftl) chair 9(mt8feffd, 

2:^ron 
carve ftd^ biegen 
cashion rkftsh'-on) IHffen 
cas'tom @itte, IBraud^ 
cas'tomer ^nbe, Käufer 
cat @d^nitt; $teb, @tret4; to 

— fd^neiben; to — to pieces 

nieber^auen^j^erftüdeln 
cyclops (sl'-) (Si)fU>p, @(^mieb 
Dairy (ä) äRi^wirtfc^aft 
dairy-maid SKiU^m&bd^en 
daisy (k) ©dnfeblüm^en 
dale i^al; down — tl^alab 
dally (i) tänbeln, f&umen 
dam'aak 2)amaft 
dame ^ame; ^auiftavi; gfrott 

bed ^aufed 
dangle havantla loffen 
dank feud^t 

dapper gett)anbt; gett)i|t 
daring (ä) lül^n, furd^tloiS 
dark bunfel; darkling bü|lei 

(merbenb); darkness S)un!el' 

1)t\t; darksome bunfel, finftei 
dart toerfen; fd^iegen 
daant (&) entmutigen; ber&ng^' 

gen, erfd^reden; daantless (i] 

unerfdbrodten 
dawn (a) Dämmerung; to — 

tagen; dawning (i) Xage* 

grauen 
day'break 2^ageganbrud^ 
daylight Sagedlic^t 
dazzle blenben 
deal aud Sannenl^ol) 
deal Xeil; to — teilen; (forth; 

vortragen; (in) ftd^ abgeben 

mit; auiStaufd^en 
debase (-bäsO erniebrigen,]^erab' 

toürbigen 
decay' Verfaß; to go to — t)er« 

faien 
deceased (-sdstO ber^ben 



deceiTe 
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despatch' 



-s^vO täufd^cn 

U'-) anftänbtg 

■ (1) cntjiffem 

;ä) crflären 

fieigung, ©infcn; to — 

igen 

(-kUv'-) ?tbbad&img 
(dÄk'-) öcrjicren, gieren, 
en; decora'tion SluS* 
ung 

(-k6'-r9m) ?tnftonb 

n Sd^lugfolgerung 

Iten für, erflären alg 

tief; innig 

:wilb 

itftettcn; öcrbcrBcn 

lerunglimpfen 

iicberlage, SScmid^tung; 

)U @(^anben nta^en 

SSerteibigung 

jcrteibigen 

e (S^rerbictung, Süci^ 

Küdfidjt 

(-fl'-) $erau§forbcntng, 

etung 

te (-djön'-) entartet 

kion ^erabfe^ung; (&nU 

hob; a — of ein ge* 

by — s aUmäi^liä), na6) 
lä) 

i'-!-tI) ®ottf|ett 
te beratschlagen 

Scderbiffen 

jart 

(-lish'-9s) löplid^, toon* 

-litO ©ntjüdfcn, SSonne ; 

entlüden; (in) greube 
oa^ )iiabtn; delight'ful 

entjödenb 

-llv'-) liefern, abliefern; 
gen, fingen 
ice (-Uv'-) Befreiung 

ih authori. 47. Lie& WOrterbnoh. 



demand' (4) fjorberung; in great 

— \^^^ 9efu(^t; to — ^J^* 

bitten; fragen nad^ 
demeanour (-md'-) 93ene]^nten, 

Haltung 
demonstra'tion SetneiiS 
demure (-mdr') el^rbar 
denominate (-nöm'-) be^eid^nen, 

nennen 
denounce (ftA) angeben, anüa* 

gen 
dense bid^t 
depend' l^erabl^ängen; (on) fid^ 

üerlaffen auf; depen'dant 

(dent) abl^öngig; depenMence 

^Ibböngigleit; Verlag, guber« 

läffigfcit 
depict malen, fdbilbern 
deplorable (-plo'-) beflagenS* 

wert 
deposit (-p6z'-) nicberlegen 
depth 2;iefe 
derive ableiten; (from) l^erleiten, 

empfangen, jiel^en aud; 

(?ßoffit).) l^erflammen 
descend' l^inabfteigen; fid^ {ab* 

toäxtSi) erftredfen (big) 
descen'dant ^^ac^Iomme 
descrip'tion SBefd^reibung, @d^il« 

berung 
descry' erfpäl^en 
desert (dÄz'-) SBüjle 
designate (d^s'-) bejeid^nen 
desire (-zir') SQ3unf(|, ^erjenS* 

ttjunfd^; desi'ring öege]^r(en) 
desist' (s l^art) (from) abftel^en, 

ablaffen 
desk $ult 
desolateness (dis'-) £)be, 9Bü« 

ftenei; desola'tion (dSs-6-li'-) 

ßbe; 2:rojllofigfett; SSertoü* 

ftung 
despatch' abfenben; abmad^m; 

fortfd^affen 

2 



i 



despera'tion 
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dispnta'tious 



despera'tion IBetjtoeiftung 
despise t)erad^ten 
despite'ful boi^^aft 
despoil htxauhtn, auipiünhnn 
des'titute öcrlojfcn, bloj; — of 

destroy' jerflöten, t)emtd^ten 
destroy'er ©crmd^ter 
destruc'tion fßemiä^tnn^ 
desultory (dÄs'-) püd^tig 
detail' Sinjell^eit 
determine (-ti^r'-niln) entfd^ei« 

ben; befd^liefen 
devote toibnten 
devotee' frommer ®Iöubiger; 

^(nl^änger; devo'tion $(nbac^t, 

Eingebung 
devour' (6A) berjel^rcn, freffcn 
dew (dÄ) 2qu (2^au); dewy 

(dÄ'-l) tauig, toufri^ 
diamond (di'-e-) ®iamont; di'a- 

mond-shaped rautenförmig 
dice, pl. SBürfel 
die jterben; (away) erjlerben 
diffuse' aui^giegen; verbreiten; 

jerjlreuen 
dilapidate (dl-lip'-) jerjlören 
dilate (di-UtO fi(| ertoeitem, 

toeiter »erben 
dil'igence gleij 
dil'igent emfig, fleißiö 
dimen'sion ^(udbel^nung 
dimin'ish berringem; fid^ ber* 

minbern 
din ©eräufd^, ß&rm; to — lange 

unb laut f (Ratten; to keep 

dinning in one's ears in einem 

Stummen hUihm, jem. beftän* 

big in ben Ol^ren liegen 
dingy (dfn'-djl) fd^mu^ig 
direct' rid^ten, leiten 
direc'tion JRid&tung; Stutoeifung 
disappear' (Ä) t)er{(l^tt)inben 
disappoint' (fti) enttAufd^en; 



disappoint'ment getöuf^teQ 

n^artung 
discemible {Säz-zhr-) erfeti 

bar, fic^tbar 
discharge' (k) (Sriebigung; to 

abfeuern 
discipline (dis'-si-plln) Quä^t 
discontent' Unjufciebenl^eit 
discord' ä)'li6nang, Uneinigfei 
discoorse' (-kÄrs') einen Sortri 

l^alten 
discoyer (-kÄv'-) entbedten; t 

fenbaren; discoverer (-küv' 

Sntbeder 
discriminate (-krim'-) Beobac 

tenb unterfc^eiben 
discuss' erörtern, burd^fpre(^e 

discns'sion Unterfud^ung; d 

örterung; ^Verarbeitung 
disdain (dis-dÄn') gering a(^tc 

Derad^ten 
disease (dlz-Äz^ ^ranfl^eit 
disgrace' ©d^anbe 
disguising (-ghi'-) Serüeibmij 
dish @petfe; to — up ci 

tifd^en, l^errid^ten 
dismal (dlz'-mol) elenb, traui 
dismayed (dfs-mäd') erfd^rodb 

jartaft 
dismem'bered ^erftüdfelt (o) 

getrennt 
display' (Entfaltung; fb 

jlellung; to — entfotten 
displease' mißfallen 
disport' S3eluftigung; men 

(merry) — Suftborfeiten 
dispose anorbnen; aufgeb 

mad^en; disposed geneigt; d 

Position (-zish'-on) @innf 

art, (S^aralter; 9{etguii 

Stimmung 
disj^ossess (-pdz'-zAsO of a 

tintm IBefi^ berbrftngen 
dispnta'tioas ftteitfüdfitig; d 



disregard' 
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drum 



pute' (4) »ortpreit; to — 

beftreiteit 
disregard' ü^d^tBead^tung 
dissipa'tion g^P^^uung; )6er« 

f^toenbung, audfd^toeifenbed 

äeben; dis'sipate ^^ftreuen; 

terfci^toenben 
dis'tance (Entfernung; @tred(e; 

@tanbedunterf dtiieb ; dis'tant 

fem 
di8tinct'(ly) beutli^ 
distinc'tion Unterfd^ieb 
distingoish (-t!i)'-gw!sh) unter« 

fd^eiben 
distract' aB^iel^en bon, ^tt* 

ftreuen 
distress' 9lot 
distrib'ute t)ertetlen; teilen; dis- 

tribu'tion Verteilung 
distmst'fol mi|trauif(| 
disturb' ßören 
ditto ^nh%) (Ebenbilb 
ditty Sieb, iSiebd^en 
divert' (dl-) Qblenfen 
dmne'(ly) göttlid^ 
do : to — without obne ettt^aiS 

fertig »erben; it will not — 

for t» fc^icft fic^ nid^t für; 

it would not — ed ging bod^ 

ttid^t an 
doc'trine 2tfixt 

dodge audtneid^en; dodging fd^eu 
doff obtl^un; to — one's hat 

htn $ut abnel^men 
dogwhistle (-whis-sl) ^unbe* 

ffeife 
dole forth langfant unb fp&r« 

licfi mit tttoa^ l^eraudrüdten 
dolenil traurig 
doli (d) ^vippt 
domain' )oe{t^ung 
domes'tic l^öudli^ 
Dom'inie geiftli^er ^err (2:itel) 
doom verurteilen 



dose (s l^art) 2)o|iiS, Portion; 

to — with liquor (jeni.) eine 

gel^örige 2)ofii» ®etrönl bei« 

bringen 
doubaet (Ä) SBamiJ 
doubt (d6At) 8»eifel; to— jtoei* 

fein (on); fic^ itocifelnb fragen; 

doubt'less (d6&t'-) obne ßtoei- 

fei 
dove (A) Zauht 
doze ^albfd^Iuntmer; dozing 

l^alb fc^Iafenb, tröumenb 
drama (cü*ä'-) ^ranta 
draught (dräft) 3ug 
draw (4) jie^en; (on) (pd^) ju« 

rüdfjicl^en; to — off one's 

forces mit feinen ©treitfräftcn 

btn 9iüdf)ug antreten 
drawing-room ©efeOfc^aftiS^im« 

mer, ©efud^gjimmer 
drawl (&) out langfant unb tin* 

t5ntg Dorlefen 
dread (4) gfurd^t; to — fürd^tcn 
dreariness (dr^'-) S^raurigleit, 

traurige C)be 
drench (drinsh) trönfen 
dress Änjug, Kicibung; to — 

Ileiben; fd^müden 
dresser ^nrid^tetifd^ 
drip tro^)fen; drippings, pl. ab« 

träufeinbed d^tt, m\aU 
drive treiben, fal^ren; (up to) 

t)orfa]^ren oor 
drollery (6) a)ronigIeit 
droop »elfen; nieberl^angen; er« 

matten 
drop Kröpfen; to — fallen laf« 

fen; pnifen 
drown (6A) erfrfinlen; (?cffit)) 

ertrinfen 
drowsy (6A) fd^Iäfrig 
Druid (drÄ'-id) 3)ruibe (^riefter 

ber Gelten) 
drum Xxommd 

2* 



drunken 
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enamoured 



drunken bem Xrunfe ergeben 
dry trodcit; to — trodnen, ber* 

trodnen 
dubious (dÄ'-) jtoetfeH^aft, bunfel 
duck (Snte 

duU (Ä) trübe, fhimpffinniö 
dupe %xop^, SRorr; to be the 

— of \i6) l^inter« Sid^t führen 

laffen burd^ 
dura'tion ^auer 
dusky bämmerig 
dust ©taub 
dusty ftaubtg 
Dutch l^oaönbifd^ 
duty (Ä) ^fltc^t 
dwell tooljnen; öertocilen (on bei); 

dwelling SBo^nung, 93e]^au* 

fung; dwelling-place äBol^n« 

ftötte 
dwindle away bal^infd^toinben 
Eaoer(ly) (^) eifrig, eifrig bc* 

bad^t 
eagle (^) mier 
eaniest(ly) (i) ernft, ernftl^aft, 

einbrinalic^ 
earthly (5) irbifd^ 
ease (ez) ^equemlid^Ieit; to put 

one at one^s — eiJ einem bc* 

l^aglicjp mad^en 
eccen'tric übecfponnt 
eccentric'ity (-trls'-) ©onberbar* 

feit 
echo (Äk'-6) (Bd^o, SBieberl^cII; 

to — toieberl^cllen; nad^fpre* 

d^en; (back) jurüdrufen 
eclipse' öerbunleln 
econ'omise fparen 
econ'omy $aui^]^Qltung 
edged mit einer Sd^neibe ber- 

fej^en, fd^crf 
edition (-d!sh'-en) $(ui?gabe 
educate (Äd'-Ä-) erjiel^en, aui5* 

bilben 
effect' SBirhutg; gtoed; to be 



to this — fo, folgenbermoScn 

lauten; to carry into — in 

ÄuSfüi^rung bringen; to — 

hetoixttn 
effem'inacy ^ertoeid^Ud^ung 
ef'figy öilbnig 
ef'fort ^nftrengung 
egg @i 
elab'orate auiSgearbeitet; raffu 

niert 
elapse k)erflie|en 
el'bow (Äl-bÄ) eHbogcn 
el'bow-chair $(rmftu|l 
elec'tion äBa^I 
eregance (SIeganj; ^nnel^mlii^ 

Uity el'egant fein 
el'ement ©runbftoff 
el'evate erbeben 
eleva'tion ^5]^e 
elf @If, %lp, Äobolb 
el'oquence öerebfamleit 
el'oquent berebt 
eise fonft, anberd 
elude (-IM') öermeiben 
emana'tion ^u^flug 
emancipa'tion Befreiung 
embalm (-bäm') cinbaifamiercn 
emberiishment ©erfd^önerung, 

$(udfd^müdfung 
em'bers, pl. gUmmenbe flberrefle 
em'blem ©innbilb 
embroider (-br6i'-) fHdfen; P^ 

lereiartig gieren 
embroil' iDtttoidün; to get em- 

broiled pd^ bertoideln laffen 
em'bryo coachey angcl^enber 

^utfd^er 
emit' audftrömen 
em'phasis 9^ad^brudE 
employ' antoenbcn, bertoenben; , 

befd^äftigen; employ'ment 8e« { 

fd&äfHaung 
empty (öm'-tl) leer 
enamoured (-ftm'-9>d) beliebt 



encotin^er 
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ewer 



eneonn'ter (W) Äain<)f; to — 

entgegengel^en 
enconrage (-k Jr'-rf4j) enmitigen 
end @nbe; at an — ^u @nbe 
endanger (-d^'-djor) gcfäl^rbcn 
endea'ring (d) ^tx^extoäxmenb 
endear^ment (-d^r'-) Siebe 
endeavoor (-dÄv'-) ©cmül^ung 
endless enblod 
endow' (6A) begaben, audftatten, 

audrüßen 
endure' erbulben, ertragen; en- 

doringertragenb; toiberftanbi^« 

enervate (-nör -) entnerben, 

fd^tuäc^en 
enfee'ble fd^to&d^en 
enforce' öerftärfen; erjtoingen, 

burd^fej^en 
engage in t>txto\dtln in; en- 

gagedbefd^äfttgt; engage'ment 




en'gine (Än'-^jin) SWafd^ine 
engross' (6) ocrbidcn; fully 

engrossed DöIItg befd^äftigt 
enjoin' einf^ärfen 
enjo/ment @}enu| 
enlighten (-ll'-tn) erleud^ten, auf* 

floren 
enno'ble (6) abeln 
enor'mous (-n&r'-) iingel^cuer 
enrich' bereid^ern; fd^müdcn 
ensconced (-skdnsf) oerfd^anjt 
entangle (-täi)'-gl) t}ertt)idteln 
en'ter eintreten (in); betreten; 

(into) fic^ l^ineinftnben in, teil* 

nel^men an, eingel^en auf; 

(upon) beginnen 
en'terprise Unternel^men, fBagniiS 
entertain' unterl^alten, ^egen; 

entertain'ment Unterl^altung, 

S3er))flegung; ®aftmai^l 
enthrone' auf ben ^^ron fe|en; 

f. State 



enthusiasm (-thÄ-') ©egeifterung 
entireOy) (-tirO g&nalid^ 
entitle (-ti'-tl) htüttln 
en'trance (Eintritt 
en'viable beneibenStoert 
epitome (-plt'-e-mÄ) SluiJjug; 

Inbegriff 
equal (Ä'-kwal) gletd^ 
equip' ouiJftoffteren 
era (Ä'-ri) Ära 
erect' errid^ten 
er'rand Botengang, to run — s 

^Botengänge tl^un 
er'ror S'^ttum, Rcl^Ier 
erudite (Är'-rÄ-dlt) geleiert 
erudition (4r-Ä-dIsh'-en) ®ele]§r* 

famfeit 
escape' (gntfommen, glud^t; to 

— entgelten 
escort' geleiten 
establish feftfefeen, grünben; 

established feftgefteHt, ertuie* 

fen; establishment 93efi(ung, 

^ntoefen; f. hanger-on 

estate' 93eflgtunt, ®ut; to come 
to one's — fein @r6e antreten 

esteem' fd^ä^en, ad^ten; to — 
meanly of geringf(|ögig beulen 
bon^ 

eve (Äv) ©orabenb eineiJ SfefteiJ 
e'ven fogar, fclbji 
event' ©reigniS, ©egebenl^eit 
ev'er-during immerttJä^reub ; 
ev'ergreen iuintergrüncS (Se* 
ttJod^S; ev'erlastingimmertoäl^' 
renb; ev'ermore immerfort, 
allzeit; etoig; ev'er-shining 
immer fd^einenb; eyery-day 
reading $lIItagS« Seitüre 
ev'erywhere überall 
ev'identriy) augenfd^einlid^ 
evince' betoeifen, bartl^un 
ewer (A'-Or) SBafferlanne 



exact' 



fWry 



exacf (8g-z&ktO atö eine tj^flid^ 

forbem, Beanfprud^en 
exactly (x=gz) genau; not — 

nid^t red^t 
exaggeration (Ag-z&d-jo-rä'-) 

ÜbcrtrciBung 
exaltation(dg-z&l-t&'-8hon)a6er« 

l^ebung 
example (dg-zam'-pl) S3etfpiel; 

to sei an — ein ^eifptel ge« 

Ben, mit einem S3eif))iel t)or« 

angelten 
exasperate (eg-zas'-) erBÜtem; 

— into öcrf flimmern jn; 

exaspera'tion (Erbitterung 
excee'ding(ly) au|erorbentU(i^ 
ex'cellent präd^tig, t)ortreffU^ 
exces'siye übermö|ig 
exchange' aui^taufc^en 
excite' erregen, l^eröorrufen; ex- 

cite'ment Erregung, Anregung 
exclaim' aui^ruf en ; (against) (Sin- 

fprud^ einlegen gegen 
exclude' (b) auiSf($Iie|en 
excuse (-küsO (Sntfd^ulbigung 
exercise (dk'-sdr-siz) Ausübung ; 

Seibcgübung; to — ausüben 
exert (dg-z^rt') one's seif ftd^ 

bemül^en; exertion (4g-z4'- 

shon) ^emül^ung 
exliala'tion$(ui^bün{htng; exhale' 

aui^bünften 
exhaust' (4) erf(iftö^)fen 
exhib'it jur ©d^au tragen, jei« 

gen; exhibition (-bish'-on) 

Neuaufteilung 
exile fj^g'-zil) verbannen 
exist (eg-zistO Befleißen, (üorBan* 

ben) fein; existence (Äg-zis'-) 

(gjiftenj. 2thtn, ®afein 
expand' ftd^ erweitern, {tc^ auiS« 

breiten 
expect' ertoarten 
expecta'tion (Ertoartung 



6xpedition(-dl8li'-9n) friegetif^e 

Untemel^mung 
express' oui^brüdli^ 
expres'sion Sudbruä 
ex'qoisite oni^erlefeit 
ex'tant Dorl^anben 
extend' ftd^ audbel^nen, fU^ er« 

ftredfen; exten'sive ani^ebe|itt 
exter'minate (-tftr'-) aniSrotti^ 
exter'nal (ft) äu|erlid^ 
extinct' erlofdben 
extinguish (-t&g'-g^rfsh) eiligen 
extray'agance 9(ttdf4reitong, 

l^erfc^toenbung 
extreme' (Ej^em,fttt6erßer(0rab; 

extreme'(ly) äuger^; eztrem'- 

itr &u|erfter, Igorter 9h)tflattb 
exnlt (dg-zftltO frol^Ioden 
eye (i) ^uge; 9»ldt{l(^t (to auf); 

to — aufbauen, Befc^onen 
eyebrow (i'-brÄÄ) Augenbraue 
Fab'rio ^au; the moral — bad 

fittlid^e ©eBättbe, ber ftttli^e 

Organidmni^; fab'ricate an« 

fertigen 
face ®efid^t; 9ni$feben, ftiibM 
facU'ity JBei^tigleit 
fact %\at, 2:|atfad^e; in — tl^ot^ 

fäd^Ii^, toirUid^; im i&tvmbt 

genommen 
factitious (-tbh'-os) ffin^id^ 
facto'tom Sfaltotttm 
fac'ulty gä^ig!eit, ftraft 
fade tertoellen; berfc^efien 

(gfarbe); faded berf^o^en 

(S«be) 
fall oerfel^len; fel^lf^lagen 
fain frol^; to be — = gern 
faint fd^toad^ 
fair j^fal^rmarft 
fair fd^ön 
fairy gfee; toeiblid^er ftoBoIb, 

^olbe; feenbaft; — beying 

elfenl^afted löefen 



faith 
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figure 



tuBe 

; ^BfaQen 

[fil-sÄt'-) giftelfttmmc; 
into a — jum gifteln 
lagen 
) ftolpcm; ftottern 

(-mll'-y9r) öertrout; 
iannt, aQgemetn ge« 
[id^; familiarity (-mil- 
SSertraultd^Ieit 
ßlm'-ln) junger 
1 auiSgel^ungert; l^ung* 

ly) ^)l^onto|iifd^; fan'cy 
ific, ©inbilbung, p^an* 
i SBorfteHung; to — 
it, fic^ bcnfcn; (into) 
bie ^i^antafie t^eman« 
n, fid^ Dorfiellen atö; 
1 vermeintlich 
— and near fem unb 
leit unb breit 

^tgut; SWeierei, ©auern* 
armer $äd^ter, 83auer; 
ouse 2anhianS, ©el^öft 

(S) geller 

f&sh'-an) §rrt, SJlobe; 
meS SBefen 
[(ffal 

ed (-hid-id) bidföpftg 
-t^gh') ermüben 

gfoun 

^unft; to — Beel^ren; 
V] fa'vourable gÜnftig; 
riteßiebling; ßieblingS* 
f) öoller ^nxö^t; fd^eu; 
(8(ly) fur^tlog 
i, ©d^mouS : to — einen 
uiS geben, oetoirten 
)ent$at 



feather (fdS'-) f^eber; feathery 
(f4ö'-) fcberartig, gefiebert 

featore (fÄ'-tsh9r) Qn^, (Sil^arat* 
terjug 

Fed'eral göbercler (gfreunb ber 
^unbei^Derfaffung) 

feeble fd^toad^ 

feed füttern, näl^ren; (on) f|d^ 
nöl^ren, leben t>on; they will 
not be fed with a little ße 
tooKen fic^ nid^t mit einer 
^leinigleit abfipeifen laffen 

feeling gül^Ien, Öefül^l; rural — 
®efä^I für bad fianbleben 

felicity (-lis'-) ®lüd, ©lüdf eligleit 

fellow S3urf(|e; — Student Stu« 
biengenoffc; — being 9Wit* 
menfd^; — passenger SKitrei* 
fenber; fel'lowship ®emein« 
fd^aft; good — ^erjeniJbrü* 
berlid^Ieit; f ellow-sufferer ßei* 
benSgef ö^rte ; fellow-traTeller 
3leifegefäl^rte 

fe'male »eiblid^ 

fence (Sinfriebigung, B^un 

fero'cious toilb 

fer'ret grettd^en 

fertility gfrud^tbarleit 

fer'vour Snbrunji 

fes'tival 8rej|t, gepd^Ieit 

fes'tive feftlid^ 

festiv'itv Seftlid^Ieit [terlidj 

feudal (fÄ'-) feubal; raul^ unb rit- 

fe'ver gieber, fieberl^afte Äufre* 
gung 

fic'tion ©id^tung 

fiddle ®eige 

fidelity (fl-dÄl'-) Xreue 

field (Ä) gelb 

fierce ((S) toilb 

fiery (fl'-rl) feurig 

figure (f!g'-9r) ®e|lalt; to — 
figurieren, eine ffioUt spielen; 
Randfiguren (^c^) mad^en. 



i 



fiia)ert 
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for 



tanjcn; to — down several 

couple meistere Touren ab« 

tanjcn; to — into fid^ öor* 

jleaen ali^ 
fil'bert SantberUnug 
fil'ial finblid^ 
fill güttc; to drink one's — 

jtd^ fatl trinfcn; to — onfül- 

ien; filled with dew angefügt, 

b. i. truitfcn öom %au 
film ^dutci^en, Überzug; Staat 
fi'nal enblid^; enbgülttg 
fi'nery $ug, @taat 
fir (&) tree Tannenbaum 
fire'lock äßuiSIete, 8(i^ie|gett)el^r 
fireside, fireplace ^amin, ^a^ 

am ^amin 
fi'ring gfcucrung 
fir'mament (fl) ©ternbimmcl 
fish pfd^en, angeln; fishing-rod 

Angelrute 
fit Einfall, ^ntoanblung 
fix l^eften; rid^ten (©lid); fixed 

feft; jtarr (»Hd) 
flag gflagge 
flag'on glafd^e 
flame glamme 
flaunt (&) prunlen; (down) ^in* 

abttiaKen; ))run!enb ^erabl^an« 

gen 
fla'Yoor ^uft; ©efd^mad 
flaxen %laä)i* 
fleeting P(|ttg, terg&ngltd^ 
Flem'ish flanbrifd^ 
flesh Sleifd^ 
flie = fly 

flight (fllt) Slud^t; ging 
flighty (fll'-tt) Pd^tig, unHar, 

oemirrt 
fling »erfen, fd^Ieubem; avA* 

f^Iagen, ftampfen 
flippant flüd^tig, f^neK 
flirta'tion ßiebclei 
flitch eingefallene ®))edEfette 



flock ^erbe (Solf), @<^ttr 

flor'id bm^enb 

floor (ft) t^ugboben 

flour'ish (A) »lüte; ©d^nörfel, 
iSrabeiSle; %n\ä^; ©(^toingen, 
@d^tt)enlen; something of a — 
ein getoijfer ©d^ttiung; to — 
blül^en, gebeil^en, in flnfel^en 
ßel^en 

flow (6) glieften, xitu^l ®tgu6; 

— of animal spirits (Srgu$ 
natürltd^erSebl^aftigfeit; to — 
flte|en 

flower-bed S3Iumenbeet 
flurry beunntl^tgen; florried un^ 

rul^tg 
flush röten 
flutter flattern 
fly fliegen; to — a Mte einen 

2)ra^en fteigen laffen 
foam ©d^aum; to — fd^dumen 
foe (fö) geinb 
fog 9iebel 
fo'liage Saubtoerf 
folio t^olio; gfoliant 
folk unb folks (f6ks), pl. &ttte, 

foUow folgen; (on) meiter fal^ren; 

(up) verfolgen; ettooiS barauf 

folgen loffen 
foUy X^orl^eit 
fond(ly) jdrtlid^, liebeboU ; to be 

— of lieben; to make — of 
ettoa^ lieb, toert mad^en; 
fondness g^i^tlid^feit, (innige) 
Siebe; Vorliebe 

foolish ndrrifd^ 

footman £afai 

foot'path (Ä) Stt6*oeg 

for für; todl^renb; bei geitbe* 
jlimmungen = lang, §. ©. — 
hoors ftunbenkng; wereitnot 

— ol^ne 



for'agmg-cap 
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fatore 



for'aging-cap ^nterimdmü^e bed 

@oIbaten (@tQlImü|e) 
forbear' (ä) untcriaffcn; I — to 

dwell on td^ toiU nid^t I&nger 

üettoeilen bei; forbearing nad^« 

fwä^tig 
force ©etoalt; pl. @treit!röfie 
fore'fathers ^orfal^ren 
forego' aufgeben, t^tx^iä^tm, ein« 

foregoing t)or]^er0e]^enb 
forehead (f5r'-id) @tirn 
fore'most öorberft; to be a — 

man immer üoran fein 
for'est gforft, SBalb 
forget'fulness Sergeffenl^eit 
forlom' öerlaffen 
fonn gform; to — (fiäj) bilben, 

fd^affen 
for'mai fdrmlici^; regelmäßig; 

formal'ity görmUd^feit 
fonner(ly) er^crcr, frül^er 
for'midable furd^tbar 
forsake üerlaffen 
forth l^eroor; l^inauiS 
for'titude 2:apferfeit 
for'tress fcfler Pafe, Scftung 
fortunate (f&r'-tsho-nlt) glüdlici^ 
fortune (fÄr'-tshen) ©lud; SBcr- 

mdgen 
for'wards (fÄr'-wordz) öortoärtS; 

t)or, l^in 
found grünben 

fowling-piece (6A) ©ogelflinte 
fox guc^^; fox-hunter gfud^S* 

Jäger 
frag'ment iBrud^jlüd 
fra'grance ^uft 
fra'grant buftenb 
frame 9ial^men; ^5r))erbau 
Francis gran^iiSfud 
frank(ly) frei, offen 
frankness Dffenl^eit 
frater'nity l^erbräbentng 



fraud (&) S3etrug 

fraught (frit) belaben, gefüllt 

free'-hearted (-hir-tid) freimütig 

fre'quent bäufig 

frequent' befucben; auffuci|en 

fresh frifd^; freshen erfrifd^en; 

to make to — into snüles 

unDermerft 5U tad^enber ^n« 

mut erblül^en laffen; freshness 

Srifc^e 
friendly (Ä) freunbfd^aftlid^, 

freunblid^ 
frighten (fri'-tn) erfd^redten; 

(into) terfd^üd^tem ju 
frisk uml^erl^üpfen 
frock (Äinber')^Ieib 
frol'ic ©d^erj, ©oaß; ^(uggelaf- 

fenl^eit; fröl^Iid^; to — f^ecjen 
from öon; aug; toegen, infolge; 

Oon feiten; — among quS... 

l^eroor 
front (&) ©orberf eite; in — of 

oor 
frontier (fr6n'-tÄr) ®ren^e 
frost'-bitten üom Sroft angegrif* 

fen; fros'tiness Äöite; fros'ty 

gefroren; froftig, lalt 
fro'zen gefroren 
fruit (frÄt) ^tud^t; fruiterer 

(fr6'-) grud^t^änbler, Dbft- 

^änbler ; fruitful (fr6t'-) f rud^t- 

bar, ergiebig 

frumenty (fr6'-) SBeijenbrei 
ftiU'-bottomed wig Monge* 

pexüde 
ftmc'tionary ©eamter, ©ebien* 

fteter 
ftir'nace (@d^meIä*)Dfen 
fur'nish liefern, geben, abgeben; 

öerfcl^en (mit) 
fur'niture SKobiliar 
fur'tive oerfto^Ien, l^eimlid^ 
future (f&'-tsher) (5u)!ünftig 



Ga1)le 



glassy 



ea'ble ®iebel; — front ^ieBel* 

front 
gaiety (g4'-f-t!) ^b^iäfidt 
gain getoinnen; ertoerben; (on) 

t^ortfd^titte mad^en gegen, mel^r 

unbmel^rt)erbr&ngen ober über« 

fluten 
'gainst = against 
gait ®ang 
gall (&) tt)unb reiben; galled 

tounb, fd^merjlid^ berül^rt 
gaUant (giV- unb -lÄnt') Sieb* 

l^aber 
gaUantOy) (giV-) ta^jfer 
gallantry (gU^-) ®atanierie, W> 

tigleit 
gal'lery Batterie 
galligasldns, pl. ^uberl^ofen 
gallo WS ®oIgen; — air ^rm* 

fünbergeftd^t 
gam'bol 8))rung; S3elufttgung 
game @piel; SBilb ; of — nine- 

pins ^egelfpiel 
game'some mutwillig, fröl^Iid^ 
gape gäl^nen 

gardening Gärtnerei, Gartenbau 
gar'land ®uirlanbe 
gar'ment ©etoonb 
gar'rison (gir'-rl-sn) befe^en, 

fd^ü^en 
garrulity (gir-r6'-) ©d^tocfel^af* 

tigfeit 
gate £^or, Sl^ilr 
gate'way il^ortoeg 
gather (giS'-) (fid^) fammeln; 

gewinnen, erlangen; entnel^« 

men; gathering-place 6am« 

mtlplai} 
Gaul (&) ©Qüier 
gay l^eiter; glönsenb 
gaze (ftarrer) ©lid 
gazette (-z4t') S^ttnng 
gern (dj6m) (mit Sbelfteinen) 

fd^mftden 



geneal'ogy ©ianuntofel 
gen'eral aUgemetn; m — imb 

generally gettöl^nlid^ 
genera'tion Generation, WUn» 

fd^enalter 
gen'erous ebel 
ge'nial natürlich, ümetool^nenb, 

belebenb 
genteel' fein; angenel^m 
gentle fanft, leife 
gentleman-like t)ometo unb ge« 

bilbet 
gentiy ßanbabel; rival — ©ntS* 

befi^er gleid^en 9langed 
genuine (iyÄn'-A-ln) tä^t, na» 

türlic^ 
gesticula'tion ®ebärbenf^iel 
gesture (djis'-tshor) ®ebörbe 
get (g l^art) belomnten, erlangen; 

gelangen, gelten; famnteln; 

to — into bed ind ^ttt ftei« 

gen; (up) aufpelzen 
ghost (b) ®eip, &t\ptnf 
giant (dji'-9nt) Sliefe 
gift (g ^art) @abe, ®efd^enl; 

to — auSftatten 
gigantic (cyi-gln'-) riefen^aft, 

rieftg 
giggle (g l^art) fidlem; giggling 

üd^ernb 
gin'ger (^!n'-dlJ0r) 3ng»cr 
girlish (gur'-) mfibd^en^aft 
give geben; bortragen; auiSflo« 

^en (ßaut) : given to ergeben 
glad(ly) fro9; to be — fl^ 

freuen; glaaden erfreuen 
glade Sid^tung 
gladness f^ro^finn 
glance (i) ©Itd; to — blidten; 

blinfen laffen; to — &a eye 

upon l^infd^ielen auf 
glare (ä) fdjimmem; toilb, ftarr 

blidCen 
glassy (&) glasartig 



gleam 
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gnmace 



gleam 6tra]^I, ©d^immer; to — 

fd^immern 
glee £uft, grreube 
glen ^a(, ©(i^lud^t 
glimmer glimmen 
glimpse £^tbU(f ; flüd^Hger mid 
glisten (gl!s'-sn) fbal^Ien 
glitter gittern, gl&njen 
globe drbbaK 
gloom S)mtlel, S)üper]^eit 
gloomy büfter 
glo'rious (o) ftrabtenb 
glory (A) 9lu]^m; @tol^, Siteßeit; 

^errlid^feit, $ta(i^t; crown of 

— ©lorienfti^ein 
glossy (d) glänjenb 
glow (Ä) ®!ut; to — glül^cn 
glow-worm Olül^toürm^cn 
go: — on fortfal^ren; to be gone 

bal^in fein; to set going in 

&<ma bringen 
goblet ^tä^tt 
gob'lin ßobolb 
golden-hearted (gM'-) golben« 

good-fellow ber muntere, lußtge 

®efeUf(^after 
good-humoured (-hÄ-'mOrd) gut 

gelaunt 
goodly fd^ön anjufel^en, flattlid^ 
good-natured (-n^-tshord) gut' 

mutig; good-wife ^audfrau; 

®cöatterin; good-will SBol^l* 

»oHen (biblifd^: SBo^lgefaUen) 
goose ®aniS 

gor'geous (g&r'-4J98) ptünlmb 
gos'sip ©d^n^ä^erin; ^laubern, 

®efd^to&t, matfd^; to — Hat« 

fd^cn, ^laubcm; gos'siping 

^latfd^en, ^latf^erei 
Goth'ic gotifd^; mtttelatterlid^ 
goYemment (g&v'O S^iegicrung 
govemor (gAv'-) ©tattl^alter 
gown (M) ©ewanb 



grace &vm^; anmutige IBeloe« 

gung, ^nmut; to say •— bad 

Sif^gebet f))re(i^en 
graceful anmutig 
gra'cioos gnabenreid^, begnabet, 

l^od^begnabigt 
grada'tion $(bftufung 
grad'ualQy] allmäl^Iid^ 
grand großartig; ber ®ranb 

(pon Spanien), ber äJiagnat 
grandeur (gr&n -dyOr) ®ro|ar« 

tigleit 
grape-vine SBeinranfe 
grapple ringen, fämpfen 
grasp (ä) ®rij|; ^änbebrudf 
grass^opper ^eufd^redfe 
grass-plot 9lafen:pi[at 
grate ©itter; »lop 
gratefulQy) banibar; angenel^m 
gratifica'tion IBefriebigung; ®er« 

gnügen, ®enug 
grat'ify (grit'-i-fl) befriebigen; 

erfreuen 
gratuitous MA'-!-) toiHfürlid^; 

-— laughSad^en auf gut ®Iüd, 

ol^ne redete S^eranlaffung 
grave (SIrab 
grave(ly) ernft, feierlid^, grabi* 

tätifdb; grav'ity (&xn% gfeier- 

üd^feit, ©raöitdt, SBürbe. 
gra'vy gieifd^faft 
gray-beaded grauf5))ftg 
great grog; tnid^tig; bebeutenb; 

greatly fel^r 
great-coat Überrodf, SJlantel 
green grün; frifd^; ®rün; pl. 

grüne ßtoeige. ®rün; public 

— (grüner) ©emeinbe^ilafe 
greeting S3egrü^ung 
grey (Ä) grau; grey-bearded 

(gri'-b^r-dld) granbärtig 
grieve (Ä) fränlen, fd^merjen; 

fid^ betrüben 
grunace (-mäsO ®rimaffe 



grizzled 
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harmless 



grizzled gratt(gefprenfelt) 
groan @t5l^nen, ^lagelaut; to 

— ftöi^ncn, äd^jen 
groom StaKIned^t 
gross'ness (6) ^Inrnp^tit 
grotesque (-tesk') grotedf, tonn* 

berlid^ 
ground (SIrunb; (Sxhhoben, ^o« 

ben; S&nberet, ®arten))Iag; 

to — grünben 
group (6) &Tnppe] to — gru^)- 

pmtn 
grove (b) ^ain; — of trees 

äBälbd^en 
grow (6) toerben, »ad^fen (into 

ju); to — into favour Be* 

liebt toerben 
growl (6&) Änurrcn 
grown up ertOQd^fcn 
growth (ö) äBad^i^tum; ®etoä(i^iS, 

(Sr^eugnid 
guard (gärd) SQSad^e; to keep 

— SBad^c ]§Qltcn; guardian 
(gir'-) Ijüter; SJormunb; a 

— eye ein toad^fomeS Sluge 
guardianship (gär'-) Obl^ut 
guide (ghid) gül^rcr 
guiltless (ghllt'-; ^ulbloiJ 
guilty rghflO Wulbig 

gully (4) ©crinne 
gun giintc 

Habit @itte, ©etoo^n^eit 

habita'tion äBol^nung 

habitual(ly) (-bft'-shi-el) gc* 
toöl^nlici^, gett)o]§n]^eitiSmä|ig 

hackin große äBurft 

hail begrä|en 

hale ftifd^, gefunb 

half-a-dozen (-dAz'-n) l^albeS 
^ugenb; half-blushiDg ^alh 
errötenb; half-fledged l^alB 
flügge; half-laughing QK^-fbi) 
f^aib lad^enb; halfinoon (h&f-) 



falbmonb : half - starred 
st&rYd) 9alb t)erl^itngert 

hall ^aUe; (SingangiS^aEe; 
($erren*)@d^Io6 

halloo' (6) laut rufen 

ham (Bd^inltn 

hamaet S)örf4en, SBctter 

hammer Jammer 

hamper ^adHorb 

hand: at — jur ^anb; the 
best -— at a song uuüber« 
treffHd^, ber SDlatabor in 2itß 
bern; to — ciul^äubigen; 
(down) üBerUeferu 

handbill gettel 

handfnl ^anbboU 

handkerchief (h&g'-kor-tshif) 

handle ®riff 
hand-'writing ^anbfd^rift 
hang l^angen, l^&ngen laffen 
banger $irf(|fönger 
banger - on, pl. hangers - on 
@(i^ntaro^er; to be kind of 

— of the establishment ^aI6 
unb l^alB pnt ^toefen ge« 
1^5ren 

hap (= happen lUnf^reiBung 

üon) ettoa 
hapless unglücflid^ 
happen ftc^ ereignen; (mit Snfln.) 

= aufättig 
happiness (SlM, ©lüdfeligfeit 
happy Ottbb. happily) glüctti^; 

glüdnid^ertoeife, jmm müd 
harangue (-rigO Änfpradje; to 

— eine »lebe l^alten 
hard-favoured l^&|li(l^ 
hardly faum 
bardship äl^ül^fal 
hardy l^art; aBgel^örtet 
bare ^afe 

barm ©d^aben, iBöfed 
barmless i^axmioi 



harmo'nions 
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hoUow 



harmo'mous l^armontfci^ 

har'mony Harmonie 

harp ^Qtfe; harper Warfen« 

\pit\ex, ^arfner; harping $(n« 

f^ielen, iBerül^ren 
has'sock ^ntebolfter 
hasten (hk'-sn) eilen 
bat'cbet S3eU 
haunt (&) oft befud^ter Ort, Be* 

lebtet Pat; »crfted; to — 

oft befud^en, l^eimfud^en 
hav'oc ^ertoüfhtng 
hay $eu 

haz'ard gufaK, ©efal^r 
haze S^ebel 
head: to be out of one's — 

öon ©innen fein 
health (d) ©efunbl^eit; health- 

ful (Ä) öcfunb; healthy-look- 

ing ^efunb au^fel^enb 
heap Raufen; to — l^äufen 
hearer ^örer 
heart (i): by — ouiJloenbiö; 

heartfelt (i) ^txiiiä), , tief 

entpfunben, tiefgefill^tt, innig 
hearth (k) ^erb 
hear'tiness (ä) ^er^Iid^feit 
hearty (ä) l^erjlid^; ^erj^aft 
heat ^ifte; to get a — ftd^ l^eiß 

ma^en 
heave (Ä) lieben; to — a (deep) 

sigh tief auffeufjen 
heaying (e) ^eben 
heavy (Ä) fcfttoer; life hange — 

on one's hands hafi £eben 

taflet fd^mer auf jem. 
hedge $^de; hedgerow (hÄdj'- 

r6) ^cdenreil^e 
heel ^tx^t; $uf; — and toe 

3ufantntenf^tagen ber ^ü^e; 

at one's — s leintet jem. l^er 
height (hlt) $5]^e 
heighten (hl'-tn) erl^öl^en 
heir (är) j^be 



hel'met ßelm 

help: I cannot — id^ !onn nid^t 

uml^in 
hem einfd^Iiegen 
hence oon l^ier; ton Irinnen 
hen-pecked unter bem Pan- 
toffel ftebcnb 
her'baffe (ü) Äräuler, (SIraiJ 
herd (J) ^erbc, 8fiubel 
hereditary (-rÄd'-) erblid^, ererbt 
hesitation (hÄz-l-ti'-) ©todten 

(im Sieben) 
heterogeneous (h4t-9-r6-4jÄ-) 

unglcid)artig 
hide oerbergen 
high(ly) ]^o(|; l^öd^ft, fel^r; high- 

backed l^od^tel^nig ; high- 

crowned hat l^ol^er ^nt; high- 

heeled mit ^ol^en ^adfen, 

^bfögen; highland ^o^Ianb; 

highly-polished fe^r b(anl 

:poIiert 
hight (hit) (Reißen); gel^cißen, 

genannt 
highway Sonbjtraße, ^eerftraje 
hilarity (hi-Ür'-) gfrö^lic^feit 
hill ^ügel; ©erg; up — berg* 

auf 
hinge ^l^ürangel; off the — s 

and ben Engeln 
hint (I) SBinf; «nbeutung; to 

— at onbeuten 
histor'ian ®efct[id^tdfd^reiber 
hoary (6) »eiglid^, grau; — 

usage atterj^graueS ^erfom« 

men 
hobby ^kpptx; ©tedenpferb, 

Siebling^tl^ema 
holiday (hdl'-) geiertag; pl. 

tJerien 
Hollands (l^oUänb.) SBad^l^otber* 

liqueur 
hoUow ^öl^Iung; ©dfilud^t; 



hoUy 
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idle 



holly @te4palme 

home ^etrn, ^eimot; ^etntifd^; 
a — thrust ein @to6, bcr 
{tgt; home-bred l^eintif^; an« 
geboren, natürltd^, nait) ; home- 
brewed (-brÄd) ^ouiJBräu; 
home-dwelling ber $ei' 
mat innemol^nenb, l^etmatlid^; 
home-feeling ^eimatiSgefül^l, 
Sfamilienftnn; bomeless t^eu 
matlod; home-scene ^etmatS* 
bilb; homeward fjexmto&xti; 
way — ^eimtoeg 

honey (hAn'-l) ^onig 

honourable (on'-) el^rentoert 

hood (h&d) ^a:^pe: hoodman 
blind «linbeht^ 

hook (&) ^aätn 

hoot fc^reien 

hop ppfen 

bopeless l^offnungdlod 

horror Slbfc^eu 

hos'pitable gaftli^; bospital'ity 
®aftfrei]^eit 

host(ö) SBtrt;$err; hos'tess (ö) 
SBirttn 

hostile (hds'-til) feinblid^; bos- 
tility (-til'-) gfeinbfcligleit 

bot-cockles, pl $anbfdt)iniffe 
(@piel) 

hot-bouse S^reibl^auiS 

boond jg^dbbunb 

bouse'bold ^auiSl^alt; l^öuMid^, 
toirtf ^aftli^ ; bousekeeper 
$aui^^ö(ter(in) ; bousemaid 
$augntöbc^en; bousewife 
(b^As'-wif) ^onöfran 

bowev'er toie and^ immer; je« 
bod^ 

boyden (b6!'-) auJgelaffcneS 
äJ^äbd^en, »adftfc^ 

buddle ftd^ jufammenbr&ngen 

bue (bÄ) garbe; — and cry vtaä^* 
fd^rei, 0lQ4rufen (hinter jem.) 



bng umarmen, l^er^en; ^d^; 

tiebfofen 
bnge (bAdj) ungel^ener, ge* 

tt^altig 
bn'man (bA'-mon) menf^Iid^ 
bumaneOy) (bÄ-m&nO ^uman, 

leutfelig 
bumble bemütig, betreiben 
bumble-bee Hummel, S)ro]|ne 
bumiliate (bü-mil'-) bemfitigen 
bumming ale fd^dumenbeiS SBier 
bumouT (hA'-mor) <8emüti^art; 

Stimmung; quaint —8 fd^nur« 

rige @:pö|e; bomoorist (b&'- 

ma-) ®emütömenf4 
Hum'pbrey: to dine with Duke 

— = ^ungerpfoten fangen, 

mit Sunler ©d^mall^ani^ ^u 

Sifd^e ft^en 
bunt jagen; (down) nieberl^^en; 

bunter Säger; bunting Sfagb; 

buntsman j^öger 
Huron (bi'-ron) ^uronenfee 
burry groge (Eile, ^aft; 9a« 

gen; to — eilen; (forth) fort* 

[türmen 
burt fd^aben, )U Seibe tl^un 
busband (büz'-) (Satte 
bus'bandiT (bAz'-) £anbtoirt« 

fc^aft 
busb (A)! fH0! 
busbed (A) ftill, ftumm 
busk entpifen 
bustle (bAs'-sl) fort^ogen^ fort» 

jagen 

Ideal (i-d^'-el) eingebilbet (nur 

in ber (Sinbilbung t>oxi^anhtn) 
identity (i-d«n'-) Qfbentität, 

®leid^l^eit; bis own — fein 

eigeneiS 3d^ 
idle (i) mögig; idleness (i) 

Sr&al^eU, graul^; idler (i) 

a^figgdnger 



idol 
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indu'bitable 



'-dal) Slbgott; idolatry 
['-) «cröötterung 
(ig-n6'-) gemein, unebel 
ly (ig-ndm'-) ©d^mad^ 
id fc^Ied^t ^ufammen 
tb 

3 (-lÄ'-mln) erleu^ten; 
tben 

te (-lÄs'-) beleud^tcn; 
ra'tion öeicud^tung; ©r* 
mng 

;im'.i^-) «benbilb, ötib 
k'tion (Sinbilbung; ^n< 
ttgSfraft; imag'inary ein» 
)et 

3n 9{ad^Q]^ntung 
'orable u. immemo'rial 
nbentiiä), uralt 
36 unemtegltci^ 
mt beborftel^enb, brol^enb 
al'ity Unftcrblid^fcit 
mitteilen; öerlcil^en 
able (-pis'-) unjug&ng* 
itnüberfteigbar 
oned (-päsh'-end) leiben« 

nee (-pi'-shens) Unge« 
impatient (-pä'-shont) 
mlbig; — of überbrüffig ; 
ake one feel — of jem. 
\ verleiben 

Ling überl^angenb; Bebor« 
ib 
strahle (-p4n'-) «nburd^« 

ili* 

/ (a) einpftonjen 
lent rlm'-pU-) ®crät 
> (-plör') Qnflei^en 

IBebeutfamfeit, SQ3id^tig« 
impor'tant mic^tig 
ag grogortig 
ticable unauSfül^rbar 
sion (-prish'-en) (Sinbmdf 



imprint' bruden, aufbruden 
improvement (-pr6v'-) ®er* 

beffemng; $lufflärung, Suva* 

bilbung 
im'pudence (im'-pA-) Unber* 

fc^&mtl^eit 
im'pulse (im'-pÄls) SlntrieB; by 

one — auf gemeinfamen Sin» 

trieb 
impunity (-pA'-) ©trafloflgfeit 
impute' äufd^reiben 
inatten'tion Unaufmcrifanrfeit, 

Unac^tfamfeit 
ince8'sant(ly) unauf^örli^ 
inclina'tion Steigung 
inclined (-kUnd') geneigt 
in'come (in'-kam) (Sinfommen 
incom'parable unbergleid^Iid^ 
incompreben'sible unbegreiflid^ 
increase (-kr^s') junel^men, 

töad^fen; bergrögem 
incredible (-kred'-) unglaublid^ 
incredulity (-dA'-) Ungläubigleit 
incrust' überjiel^en 
incul'cate tinpx&^tn 
indefatigable unermüblid^ 
indepen'dence Unabpngigleit 
indepen'dent unabl^&ngig 
in'dex ^n^eiger, Snl^aTt^an^eige 
indica'tion nnjeid^en 
indic'ative anjeigenb; to be — - 

of anbeuten 
indifference ®Ieid^ gültigfeit 
indifferent gleichgültig 
indigna'tion (Sntrüfhtng 
indig'nity ©efc^impfung, un* 

tt)ürbige SSel^anblung 
indiscrim'inate unterf^iebdlod 
indispen'sable unerläglid^ 
individ'ual (-vid'-A-ol) S^^tüi* 

buum, Sßefen, ©injeltoefen; 

einzeln, jeber für flc^ 
in'dolent unentpfinbli^, f^l^ff 
indu'bitable (-dd'-) ttn^meifeG^aft 



induce' 
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intr#duce 



induce' (Ä) einfüllten; üeran« 

laffen 
indulge' (ft) nad^l^öngen; ftd^ 

Eingeben; liegen, nö^ren; ge« 

niefen; fid^ gelten laffen (in); 

(in) fid^ ergel^en in 
in'dwelling inner; innig 
inexpres'sible unaudfpred^Iid^ 
infe'rior (-f^'-) untcraeorbnet, 

nieber; inferiority (-fe-rl-dr'-) 

Untergeorbnetfein 
infest' beläfttgen, belagern; «n* 

fieser ntad^en 
in'finite (fn'-ff-nlt) unenblid^ 
inflame' entflammen 
inflict' (upon) auflegen, jufügen; 

inflic'tion SCuferlegung, Ser* 

Wngung 
in'fluence (Sinflug, (Sinn^trhing ; 

to — beeinfluffen; (an)treiben 
inform' belehren 
infuse' (-fAz') einflößen 
ingenuity (-djÄn-Ä'-i-tl) (£rfin- 

bungSgobe (of für) 
ingredient (-grÄ'-) gutl^at 
inhabit (-hab'-) betool^nen 
inhabitant (-hib'-) SBettJOl^ner 
inhale' einatmen 
inherent (-h^'-) onl^ängenb; — 

in unjertrennlid^ bon, ange« 

boten 
inherit (-hSr'-) erben: @rbe fein 
inhumanity (-hÄ-man'-) Un* 

menfd^lid^feit 
iigure (m'-dj9r) beleibigen, toel^e 

tl^un; iigury (In'-ctja-rf) ©e* 

f(|impfung 
inn mxtöf^au^, ®ajt^of 
innuendo (-nA-Än'-) SBinI, An* 

beutung 
inn'-yard $of bei» SBirtdl^aufe^ 
inquire' frogen 
inqui'ry Sf^ac^forfcftung 
insen'sible gefü^IIod 



insert' (d) einfefeen, einfügen 
in'side innen; — and out innen 

unb au|en 
insist' (on) auf etmoiS bepel^n; 

in jem. bringen 
inspire' einflößen ; begeiftem: in- 

spiring l^erjcrfreuenb, ^erj* 

er^ebenb 
in'stance ^eifpiel 
in'stant ^lugenblid; fof ortig; in- 

stanta'neous(ly) augenblidli(| 
instead' (S) of anftatt 
instiga'tion antrieb 
instinc'tive unttJiHfürli^ 
instruct' beleihten 
instruc'tion IBelel^rung 
insult' befc^impfen 
insu'perable unübertutnblid^ 
intel'ligence 9^ad^rtd^t 
interiigent einfic^tiSt)ol][ 
intend' beabfic^tigen 
intense'(ly) in l^ol^em ®rabe 

aufmerffam, gejpannt, erpicht 
intent' Slbfid^t; (upon) erpid^t 

auf, eifrig hti^^ aufmerffam 
in'tercbange (k) $(uiStauf4 
in'tercourse (o) Serfel^r 
in'terested eigennü^ig, felbß« 

füdiHg 
intermar'riage (-mar'-rldj)9Be(3^ 

fell^eirat 
interme'diate in ber ^\tte, 

S»ifci(ien* 
intermingle (-nili)'-gl) unter« 

mifc^en 
Interrupt' unterbred^en 
in'terview (-v4) Unterrebung, 

Sufammenfunft 
intolerant (-tdl'-) unbulbfam 
in'tricate berfcftlungen 
intrin'8ic(al) inner(Iid6); toefent« 

lic^ 
introduce (-dds') einfüllten; 

l^ineinbringen; borfieKen; in- 



intrude 
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kindle 



ic'tion ©infül^rung; 85or* 

(-trödO on fid^ auf* 
aen, einbringen in 
überfallen, angreifen 
ble (-väl'-A-) unjc^äfebar 
ble (-vä'-) unüerönberlid^, 
itbig 

3 (-vd'-gl) onloden, Derlei* 
gate erforfc^en [ten 

ja'tion @rforfd)ung 
•ate fräftigen, ftärfen 
Lon ©iniabung 
iinlaben 
onrufen 

itarily(vabö.)untDiIIfürIici^ 
:ible untoiberffcel^Iic^ 
on ha^ ^ereinbred^en 
gflug bei Djforb (Ouell* 
ber %^tm]t} 

(!sh'-A) l^eröorfommen; 
h) l^eraugfommen 
n) ^p^tn 

black — (öormalS) le* 
:r Söierfrng 

(djir'-gdn) Äaubertoölfc^ 
) fd^leubern, werfen 
(4) SÖ3amg, 3odCe 
water @:pringbninnen 
dj&'-al) 3uiDcI 
ne eineiS rafd^en S^an^e^; 
l^üpfen, (^offieren (Xanj) 
brige 3lrbeit, ^errid)tung 
9leitfned^t 

ifommenfügen; fid^ on* 
6en, fid^ gefeHen ju; ein* 
len; (in) teilnehmen on 
erbinbung; ®elenf, ®lieb; 
en 

d^erj, @:po6; to — fd^cr* 
Joker 6pa6üogeI 
tftig; berb; l^übfd^ 
frol^finnig 
ty fJroMinn, gröl^Iid&feit 

lish anthors. 47. Lief. WOrterbach. 



joy'ful Dotter grcube, freubig 
joy'ous frö^Iic^, freubig 
ju'-bilee 3ubcl(feier) 
judg'ment Urteil, iBer jtonbeSfraft 
jump fpringen; (with) cinftim* 

mtn in 
juncture (djÄi)k'-ts9r) ® er eint* 

gung bon Umftonben; at this 

— bei biefer ©od^Ioge; in 

biefem ^ugenblidC 
jun'to Sflotgüerfammlung 
just gerobe; (eben) nur 
justice Oered^tigfeit; aiid^tcr; 

country — ßonbrid^ter;to do— 

ÖJered^tigfeit toiberfol^ren loff cn 
jus'tify (djAs'-t!-fl) red^tfcrtigen 
jut (out) l^erborrogen, l^cröor* 

f:pringen 
Keen fd^orf, fd^neibenb; fd^neibig, 

ftorf; a — relish for eine 

ou^gefDrod^ene 9leigung für 
keep (fid9) l^olten; feiern; (from) 

bewai^ren bor, abffolten bon, 

l^inbern on; (on) beibcl^olten; 

(Umfd^reibung bon) toeiter; 

(out) fern polten, broußcn 

Italien, ob^olten; (up) erl^olten; 

to grow into keeping with fid^ 

jur Übereinftimmung enttoidCeln 
keg tJößd&en [mit 

Kendal green grüneS JJägertud^ 

ouS ^enbol (SQSeftmorelonb) 
kerchief (kfir'-tshif) Xud^, ©aÖ- 

tuc^ 
Ketch : Squire — = ber genfer 
key (Ä) @d)lüffel 
key-note (kö'-) ©runbton 
kick leinten ouSfc^Iogen; (up) 

ouff:prigen, auftoirbeln 
kill mtn 

Mnd (i) 9lrt; all — of otterl^onb 
kind (i) freunblid^; kind-hearted 

gut^erjig, T^erjlid^ 



1 



kindle (J) onfo(^en, entjünbcn; 



kindly 
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leave 



to — into warmth in ßige 
geraten, fid^ ereifern 
kindly (i) (Slbi.) fanft 
kindness (i) f^reunbli^feit, ®üte 
kindred (!) SJertoonbtfc^oft; (bic) 

IBern^anbten; bertoanbt 
kite ($apier*)2)rod&e [rei 

knavery (nA'-) 93ü6erei, ©d^elme* 
knight (nit) iRitter; knight-errand 

irrenber Sfiitter 
knoll (n6l) ©ügel, ®xphl 
knot Änoten; gossip — ißtoubcr* 

gefeüfd^oft; to — Inüpfen 
knowing(ly) fing, \ä)lavi: gefd^idt 
knowledge (n6l'-Ädj) ÄenntniiJ, 

©iffen 
Labour (lA'-) Strbeit; to — ar* 
betten; (on) fid^ toetter arbei* 
ten; labonrer (14'-) S^ogelö^- 
ner; la'bouring peas'antry 
I&nblid^e ^rbeiterbeböllerung 
laced mit ©d^nüren befegt 
lack ermangeln 
lack-lustre glanjIoS 
lad (junger) löurfd^c 
laden gelaben 
ladle (ä) ^oc^Iöffel 
lag iurüdtbleiben, ftd^ langfam be« 
lake @ee [toegen 

lame(ly) lal^m; ungleid^ 
lament' bef logen; lam'entable 
jämmerlid^, erbärmlid^; lamen- 
ta'tion ^lage 
land Sanb; iBänberei,^eft|ung; 
small landed proprietorSletn« 
grunbbefiger ; landlady ®aft' 
tDirtin; landlord SBtrt; lands'- 
cape Sanbfd^aftSbilb; lands- 
cape-gardener Sanbfd^aftS« 
görtner 
lane ^orfgaffe [f^üUm 

lap ®c^o6; to — eintoicf ein, ein» 



lapse gfel^Ier; löerlauf (ber gel 

larder 6petfefammer 

large grog, geräumig, tDeit; at- 

im ganzen 
lass junget SO^^äbd^en 
last (i) bauem, borl^alten 
last'-mentioned ^ule^t ertoö^: 
latch Älinfe, ißiegel (ber %^ 
late fpät; berftorbcn 
lat'tice ®itter, ©poliertoerl; lal 

ticed bergittert 
laudable ((a'-) lobeniJttert 
launch (k) fd^Ieubem, toerfei 

to — lortb in life ini5 Se6( 

eintreten 
lavish (&) berfd^toenben 
lawn (&) ®Ta9pia^ 
lay: — out einteilen (in gelber 

— up aufg Äranfenlager tocrfi 
la'ziness ^aul^eit; la'zy trag 

müßig, läfflg 
lead leiten; (out) antreten v 

(}um %am); she leads th* 

a dog's Hfe of it fie lägt bi 

ein ^unbeleben fül^ren 
leaden (d) bleiern; ft^tuerf&Hi 

aui^bru(fdlo0 
leader (Ä) ^nfül^rer 
leaf »lott: leafy (Ä) Belaubt 
lea^kage (d) au01aufenbed d 

tränl, Abgang 
lean mager 

lean ftd^ lel^nen [l^fi))* 

leap ©prung; to — f^rtng 
leamed (l&r'-n!d) geleiert 
leaming (5) ©eie^rfamleit 
least: at — toenigflend 
leave (Srtaubnid; to take 

SäCbfd^ieb nehmen;— ■ of absei 

Urlaub; to — laffen, berl 

fen; liegen laffen; (to) üb 

laffen; left übrig 
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loss 



0Äk'.tsh9r) «oricfung 

n 

(löclj'-) Scgcnbe, @agc; 

dary (l^dj'-) fagcnl^Qft; 

;iÄ'-dj9n) ßcgioti 

^te(ly)(-djIt'.)ec^t;e^cHd& 

(Zitrone 

Sänge; at — fd^tiellid^ 

n; (into) eintDcificn in 

3uc!^fta6e; f. black 

gleid^e (Ehent; @c^id^t; 

to — ebenen; levelling 
m ntöeöierenbeg Softem, 
)mod6erei 
fco) unterworfen, au^gefefet 

tjreil^eit 

!en 

en; (among) liegen Quf 

m 

It) leicht 

it) leud^ten; anjünben; 
belcud)ten, erleud)ten 
3 (Sletd^^ett; SBilb, @ben« 
Porträt; f. beget 
efci^rönfen 

flar, t^tU, burd^fid^tig 
lie; Sll^nenreil^e 
gerabe ; — descendant 
:er 3lbfömmling 
lig'-g9r) 8ögern, ^oubern; 
rings, pl. Überrede, ^aö)* 
m 

ieb (einer ^tttt); to -— 
ten, anfc^Iiegen 
G!k'-9r) glülfigfeit, ®c* 
, SBronnttoein; f. malt 
l!s'-sn) (to) loufd^en 
(ly) ad^tloiS, gleidbgültig 
to light 
ly) buc^ftäblid^ 



liv'ery Siörec 

liv'ing lebenbtg; 2thtn; Untcr- 
l^alt, «Pfrünbe, ^forre 

lol fie^I 

load ßobnng, Saft; to — Bcia* 
ben; überloben 

loaf 2aih $rot; steal the white 
— hau »eigc ^rot ftel^len 
(SBei^nadöt^fpicl) 

lo'cal örtlid); DrtS* 

lock ©d^Ioß; to — f erliegen; 
(up from) obfcftlieöen öor, öon 

lodgeSBol^nnng ; ^ortiertoobnung 

loftiness @r|abenl^eit, ^tolj; 
lofty ]^o4; ftolj 

log ^lo^ 

loiter zögern, jaubent, Dertoei« 
len; uml^erlungern 

loU (d) fi(| nad^Iäffig anlehnen 

lone'liness ©infamfeit 

lonely einfam 

long-depar'ted längft cntfd^wun* 
ben ; long-drawn langgezogen ; 
long-suffering Sangmut; long- 
winded langatmig 

look (lÄk) md; SluSfel^en; to 
be in good — frcunblid^ brein* 
fd^auen; to — hliden; to — 
up to auf jem. afö ^n^tt 
fe^en; to be looked up to 
in l^ol^em ^nfe^en ftel^en 

loose (s fiart) M, lodfer; to 
break — from fid^ frei mad^m 
Don; to cast — lodCem 

Lord $err,.®ott 

lord it berrfd^en; to — it over 
bel^errfd^en; lordliness ^ol^eit, 
©tolj; lordly ftattlid^, ftoU 

lore (6) Kenntnis ; Seigre, SBif* 
fenfd^aft; Jockey — @e]^etm* 
toiffenfd^aft ber SodCe^g, gal^r* 
hinbe; legendary — ©agcn* 
htnbe, ©agenfc^ag ßeit 

loss Sl^erluft; at a — in IBerlegen« 

3* 
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match 



lot 2o», (Bö)id\aim9 

lounger (l&&n'-jar)3)'lä6tggängcr, 

83ummlcr 
Love (A) Slmor (®ott ber Siebe) 
love'liness (A) Siebüd^feit 
low (6) tief, nicbrig ; to lay — 

nieberlegeit, lid^tcn (SBalb) 
low-crowned hat niebrigcr ^nt 
lower (6) bämpfeit (6timmc) 
low-roofed mit niebrigem %aä), 

nicbrig 
loy'al (oi) treu (bef. öon ber 

Streue gegen ben Sel^ng^errn) 
luck ®Iü(f; ill — Unglüd 
ludicrous (16'-) brollig, f:pa6^aft 
lumber room 3lumpelfammer 
lurk lauern ; lurkinglouernb ; oer* 
lus'tihood ßebenäfraft [ftedt 
lustre ®Ionj 
lusty luftig, fräftig 
luxurious (l9g-zh6'-r!-9s) \ä)tDtU 

gertfd), f^toelgenb ; luxury 

(lAk'-sha-r!) Üppigfeit, fd^mel* 

gerifd^eS ßeben; Überfluß; 

Sederbiffeu 
Mad toll; madcap S^oIIfopf; — 

y oungster jugcnblic^er 2^oflf opf ; 

madness %o^eit, ^a^nftun 
magic(al) (mädj'-) jauber^oft 
magnanimity (mäg-no-nim'-) 

Sr ogmut ; magnanimous (mog- 

nän'-) groB^er^ig 
magnificence (mag-nlf-) ^rad^t; 

magmficent(ly) (mag-nlf-) 

pra^tüoll 
magnitude (mag'-) ®rö6e 
main^aupt* ; — road^ouptftrQSe 
maiden Sfeäbc^en; — aunt un* 

öeri^eiratete 2^onte 
maid'-servant 2)ienftmäbd&cn 
maintain' erl^alteu, betoa^ren; 

beibel^alten; behaupten 
make : to — up for »iebcr ein* 

Idolen {8tit) 



make'sbift 9(udfunftiSmttteI, 3loU ^ 

bereif 
maledic^tion IBerflud^ung, gflu^ 
marieable (ä) hämmerbar; ge« 

fd^meibig 
malt (i) S&alj: — liquor 85ier 
manage (md,n'-Idj) auäfül^reji, be* 

l^anbeln, eS fertig bringen; ma- 

nagement (män'-ldj-) ^onbl^« 

bung; Leitung; 3urQte^aIten 
mane ^äbne 
manes (ma'-n^z) Sl^anen (al^t^ 

fc^iebene Seelen) 
mankind' (i) SRenfd^l^eit 
man'Iiness ^önnlic^Ieit 
manner SBcife, äJ^anier, ©ttte; pl. 

^itttn; in a — gctDiffermoBen 
man'or-house &utdf)au^, Ferren« 

i)avL^, ^errenfig 
mansion (män'-shan) äBol^n^aui^; 

^erren^aud 
mantle Wlanttl 
marble Wlaxmox; SÄarmorfuget, 

SD^urmel; to shoot — s Wtva* 

mel fpielert 
mare (ä) 3Jl&f)xt 
mark geid^en 
marked fdjarf (bejcid&nct) 
market (mir'-klt) SKarft; (Kn- 

fouf, eingefouftc SBarcn 
martial (mar'-shel) hriegerifd^ 
mar'vel (i) fid^ »unbern 
mar'vellous (ä) tounberbar 
masquing(mis'-klij) SWaSfenfd^erj 
mass (&) Tla^t 
Massachusetts fpr. m^-so-tshö'- 

zSts 
massacre (m&8'-)9lieberme|elung 
massemonger (altertüml.) aKeffe' 

frömer 
massive (mäs'-) mafftü, feft 
master (i) SOleifter; ^audl^rr 
mat ^attt; to — öerped^ten 
match $artie 
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miracle 



(-tÄ'-) Stoff 
ly (mit'-) @^e 
oaä)e, ©cgcnftonb 

(-tüM SReifenloffcn 
(m^d'-) betäubt; totalk 
ifeltg rebcn; mit tDciner* 
öerUebtl^ctt rcbcn 
mäJfs'-) ©runbfofe 

(^) = meadow 
(Ä) SBicfe 
e) moQcr 

gemein, gering; in the 
e mittlerweile 
inen, gebenfen(§u t^un); 
no härm nichts SBöfe^ 
rtne fjahtn 

mg (mi-än'-) SBinbnng, 
tung 

i^nz) Sölittel; by no' — 
jg nid^t; by which — 

gieifd^, ©peife 
l) SDlebaille 

with) fid^ obgeben mit, 
jd^en in 

on SBetrad^tung, ©innen 
bunte§ ®emif§ 
3 SBetc^lieit, Sanftmut 
tgegen gelfen, entgegen 
begegnen; (nodft Sterben 
^toegung =) entgegen; 
ftofen auf, jufommen* 
mit; meeting SBegeg* 
3ufammentreffen; Ser* 
jng; ©egrügung 
Dly (mSl'-9n-k6-li) 
:mut; fc^mermütig 
nilb merben 
neigen; (away) bal^in* 
en 

©lieb; ajlitglieb 
) Erinnerung [c^en) 
tl (&) @rinnerung(§jiei* 

©ebäc^tni^; Anbeuten 



mention (mSn'-sh9n) ertoöl^nen 
mercenary (mir'-) feil, f äu^id^ ; 

gebungen; geminnfüd^tig 
merciless (ü) erbarmungiSloiS 
mercy (A) ®nabe, 83arm]^erwgleit 
mere (^) rein, bloß, lebigli(|, nur 
merit (mör'-j SJcrbicnp 
merrie = merry 
merriment 83eluftigung 
merry fröjlic^, l^eiter; to make — 

fid^ luftig mad^en, fröl^lid^ fein 
metamor'phose t)ermanbeln 
methinks' mid^ bünit 
methought' (-thif) mid^ bünfte 
metropolis (-trdp'-) ^auptftabt 
middle SRitte; mittler; — Jife 

Seben bed äl^ittelftanbed 
mid'summer SRitte be^ @ommerS ; 

mid-watches, pl. mittlere 

^Jac^twad^e; ^ittt ber ^ad)t; 

mid- Winter SOlitte beSSBinterg, 

tiefer SBinter 
mighty (mi'-) möd^tig, getooltig 
militia (-Hsh'-o) ßonbmel^r, ^ili^ 
mim'ic noc^geol^mt [ftete 

minced-pie (minst'-pl) fjleifd^pa* 
mind (1) ®emixt, ^erj; ®eift; 

to my — meinem (Sefül^l nad&; 

to bring to — erinnern an; 

time out of — feit unbenftid^er 

Seit; to — merfen, beoc^ten, 

fid^ befümmern um; never — 

fei unbefümmert, log gut fein; 

f. misgive; f. public 
mingle (m!g'-gl) mifd^en; (with) 

fi^ mifd)en in; mingling SJer« 

mifd^en, SJerfeT^ren 
min'strel SD'Jinnefänger; min'- 

strelsy ©ängertum; SDlhifif; 

©arfenmufif 
minuet (mm'-ü-) SD'Jenuett; to 

walk a — ein SD^Jenuett tanjen 
minute (mf-nÄf) flein 
miracle (mir'-) SBunber(mefcn) 



mire 
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na'tiye 



mire @umipf 

mirror (l) ©piegcl; SJlufter 
mirth (ü) gfrcubc, pröl&Kd^feit 
misanthropy (mls-an'-) Wtm* 

mischief (mls'-tshlf) Unl^cil 
mischievous (mls'-tshl-v9s) un* 

misgive (-ghlvO mit Stocifcl er* 

füttcti; my mind — s me mir 

mirb un^eimlid^ m SJlute 
mislight (-lif) miflcud^tcit, in 

bic 3frrc Icud^tcn 
mjsrule (-r&l') Stuggrioffenl^cit 
mistake gj^^^ni; to — for irr* 

tümlid^ Indien für, t^ertoed^feln 

mit; to be mistaken \iä) irren 
mistletoe (in!z'-l-t6) SWiftcl 
mis'tress ^errin; ©eliebtc 
mite ©d^crflcin, ÄIcinigfcit 
mit'igate bcfänftigen 
mixture (miks'-tshor) SJlifd^ung 
mob ^öbell^aufcn 
mock @pott 
mode SBcifc, SäCrt 
modera'tion SO'^&gigung 
mod'est befc^eiben, ffiSl^tiQ 
molesta^tion ^eläftigung 
mongrel (mÄg'-gral) 83aftarb 
monot'onous eintönig 
monument (m6n'-A-) ^enfmal, 

®xabmal 
moonl)eam 97lonbfira^I; moon'- 

light monbl^eH; — night monb* 

l^ette S^od^t 
moral (m6r'-) fittlid^, ßciftig; 

morality (-r&l'-) moxal, ^nl- 

antnenbung, Sbee 
mors: once — nod^ einmal 
moreover (m6r-6'-) überbie0 
mom(e) SÖlorgcn 
mor'sel SBiffcn, ©roden, ©tücf 
mor'tal fterblid^ ; mortal'ity 

@terblt(^leit 



moss'-grown moo0Betoa^fett 
mo'tion ©en^egung 
mo'tive Setoeggrunb 
motley buntf^edRg 
mottled gepedt 
mould (6) formen 
moulder (6) mobern; öerfaHen 
mount l^inauffteigen; to — guard 

auf SBaci^e jiel^en ; SBad^e {teilen 
mountain ©ebirge, S3erg 
moum (6) trauern 
moum'ful(ly) (&) traurig 
mouth SOlunb, ä^ünbung; ®e* 

beH (3ägerfpra(!^e) 
move(&)bett)egen, [xd) f ortbetoegcn; 

(forward) weiter öortreten; 

movement {b) S3e)oegung 
much: pretty — jiemlid^ genau 
multiplic'ity SJiell^cit, SKenge 
mul'tiply (mÄl'-t!-pli) öeröielföl* 
mul'titude Spfienge [tigen 

mum'mery 97lummenf(^an} 
mu'ral {b) SBanb« 
murky bunlel, trübe 
mur'mur SRurmeln; murren 
muse finnen 
muster %vnpp 
mute jtumm 

muttering Slotten (bc8 S)onneri5) 
mutton ^ammeipeifd^ 
mutual((y) (mü'-tshA-ol) gegen* 

feitig, toec^felfeitig 
muzzle SOlünbung [DoH 

mysterious (mls-tÄ'-) gcl^eimnigi 
mystery (ober mistery) ^anb* 

»er!, ©cfd^fift 
mystic gebeimni^öott 
Naked (nä'-k!d) nadt 
nameless namenlo0 
nar'rate (ä) erjagten 
narra'tion ©rjäl^tung 
nar'row eng, fci^mal 
na'sal nafal; n&felnb 
na'ti?e natürlich; urfprüngli^ 



- village ^eimatSboif 
tutoght (DEt) fi^ledit, faM; to 

call to — lein pl«B ^aat 

an einem Iaf[en 
na'vy äBatine 
nay nein; jo foflot 
Qetir(l;) (i) nai)t; beinahe, nn^eju 
nettt lautier 

neatnesH ERett^eit, Sau&ei^eit 
neces'Bity Slotnenbigfcit 
neck 9!aden, ^aiS 
need 9lot; in — of bebiirfenb ; 

to — öiam^en 
neg'stiTe Utneinenb; — ciril- 

itiefi dÜIe^ncnbe ^Oflii^feiten 
neglect' ^eina<^Id{figung 
neighbour (nä'-bei) fHaäibaf, 

aeighboorliooil (ni'-bar-hAd) 

9taS)barf(^afti Dei^boaring 

(nii'-ba-) benachbart 
nerre (ü) 9Ieto; to — pätlen, 

(Ifi^Ien 
net'work Siegln eit 
DCTertheieaa niti^tlbeftomenigeT 
newlj (ni'-) neuerb in gapneuerUdi 
new-flboni(e) fritc^ jemfi^t 
neiTspaper (dqz'-) 3'ttung 
DeiT-j«ar Sleuja^r 
Dibble 9ItiE)ei|en (dncB ^i\<i}H) 
lucB(ly) ^üb[(t, ftin; (i^atj 
niche (nftsh) SUHfi^e 
. nick Sinit^nitt; ßeitlJunU 
nightcap Kat^hnüBe; uiglinnare 

giocbtmä^r, Stip; niglit-piece 

l»ad)t[ieb 
nine-pins: to play at — Äeatl 

((Rieben 
nobil'ity (V^«) Slbel; noble (4) 

ebel; anfe^nlic^i ^eirlic^ 
nobleman (A) fio^er StbÜger 
nod nitfen; to — one's head 

mit bcm RD9\t niStn 



i occmIoh 

noise •Beifinft^, Samt 

noisy ISrmenb 
noon aßittag 
noBegay Stumenftroufi 
note Slote; Slnmeilung; Xan 
noüce (nö'-) bemetfen ■ 
notion (nÄ'-shan) SegrilT, 3bee 
Dotwitbstan'ding trog, trogbcm 
DOW and theo bann unb mann; 

every — and then immer ab 

unb XU 
now-a-days ^nitjntage 
niunber gü^t, SnjQ^l; withont — 

gabltoS; numberlesa gaflltot 
nu'meroua jablnitfi 
□ut'meg äRuStatnuB 
nymph (I) 9Ipml)^e 
Oaken (o) eichen 
oath (A) St^mur 
obe'dient gefiorlam 
obey {-bi') ge^ot^en 
ob'ject ®egen(ianb; ßtoei 
object' SinWenbungen mad)en, 

entgegenhalten 
obli'gmg gefällig 
oblit'erate Mmiift^en , 
obliv'ion SetgeHen^eit; to fall 

into — in SergeHen^eit geraten 
obaoquy SSorinur[, Sobel 
obBcen'ity (-sÄn'-) Unfldti gleit 
obBcorepy) (-skör') bunlel, ber« 

borgen 
obseqnlous (-sä'-kwI-98) f Dlg|atn 
observance (-zJt'-Tana) ©itte, 

!0rau(^ 
observant (-zä^'-) beobat^tenb 
obBerva'tioD (s Weic^) iBeoboi^' 

tung, IHemerlung; observe 

(-zSrv') beobai^ten, bemerlen 
observer (-zir'-) SSeobaditer 
obsolete (ftb'-ae-l^t) veraltet 
ob'atacle £iinberni3 
ob'stinate ftarrtO^jfig 
occaaioo (-kä'-zban) Seionlaf" 



occupant 
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Oxo'nian 



fung; to — öeraitiQffen; occa- 
sional (-kÄ'-zh9-n9l) gclegcnt* 

occupant (6k'-A-) öefiftcr, öe* 

occupa'tion 83cfd&äftigunö 
occur' (i) tJorfaUcn, öorfommen 
occur'rence (i) SJorfatt 
odd feltfam, fonberbar, uitge« 

möl^itli^; über^ä^Itg, einzeln; 

odd-looking feltf am audfel^enb ; 

odd-shaped feltfam geformt 
off fort, »CQ, baöon; toeg öon, 

ab t)on 
offence' 8eleibigung; Slnftog 
offend' beleibigen; (against) 

t)erftogeit gegen 
Office Slmt 
of ficer SBeQmter 
offspring ©rjeiignid 
oft'-told oft erjä^tt 
o'gle beäiigeln 

olden (6) alt, löngfl oergongen 
old'fashioned attmobifd^; some- 

thing of the — style ein 

(BiM oltmobifd&en ©HI« 
o'men l^orAetd^en, S^orbebeutnng 
on (Slboerb) tjorioärts, toeiter, 

ha^in 
once (wÄns) einmal; at — ju* 

gleich; — more nod^ einmal 
o'pen offen; to — fid^ öffnen; 

o'pening Öffnung; o'pen- 

mouthed mit offenem ^anl 
op'erate einloirfen; opera'tion 

SBirfung, Slrbeit 
opin'ion Sfeeinung, SäCnfid^t; to 

take the — bog Outod^ten 

etnl^olen 
opportu'nity ©eteaenl^eit 
op'posite (Äp'-p6-zit) gegenüber« 

(liegenb) 
oppres'sive bebrütfenb 
op'ulence (6p'-A) ditiäjbim 



orange (dr^-In^j) Slpfelfme 
orator (Ar'-) 9£ä>ner 
or'bit ßreidbalbn 
orchestra (^^-kes-trg) Ord^eftet 
Order jDrbnung; @tanb, klaffe 
or'dinary getoö^nlic^ 
or'gan Örgel 

origin (6r' - ! - djfn) Urfprung, 
ÖueHe; original (-rldj'-) ur» 
fprünglid^, erft; originate 
(-ri4j) entftel^en 
or'nament gieren, ^ä^m&den 
or'thodox red^tgldubig 
osten'sible fd^einbar 
ostler (Ä8'-l9r) ^anStntä^t 
ostrich (6s'-tr!tsh) @trau| 
otherwise (Ä9'-9r-wlz) anber^, 
out'cry Oefd^rei [fonft 

out-door work Ätt|enarBeit 
outer äujereg 
outlandish audldnbifd^ 
out'line Umri| 

out'rage ©d^impf ; ®emaltt^dtig' 
out'right fogleid^ [feit 

out'set Anfang; at the very — 

gteid^ am Anfang 
out'side ^ugenfeite 
Oven fÄV-n) (©adC*)Ofcn 
over (6'-) über; aUffU (fe^r); — 
and — immer wieber; over- 
come' übertoinben; overfloV 
überfliegen; overhang' l^erab* 
Pngen über; overlook' über* 
blidCen; overpow'er (ää) über* 
toältigen; beftürmen; over- 
run' überlaufen; overrun 
(^art.) überwogen, übertoad^fen; 
overshad'ow überfd^atten, Der* 
bunfeln; overwhelm'erbrüdlen, 
übermöltigen 
owe (6) fd^ulben, öerbonfen; to be 
owing to l^errül^ren bon, an 
etwad liegen; owing to n^egen 
Oxo'nian ©tubent bon D^^orb 



Face 
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peal 



^ritt; to — ((^tritm 
tt; Soppel (feunbe); — 
ds ©fliel ßorlen 
)i'-) ©etbe 

(päd'-jant) $tunl; 
lenlc^flns, aufjufl 
malen; painter äJtaler; 
lg ®emälbe, Silb 
itaumen 
B, filei* 

I (-dä'-sn) pipes, pl. 
men(be^e1)ta.bauitiaez 

abgeftimmtcr Slo^c 

iifterii^eibe 

nfetroerl; to — tä(eln 

ipier; Si^tift; Srtunttnet 

ßapiff 

pa-rid') Sßatrabe, tCtunl- 

lung 

;ä) Sater ober 9»uttet 

S) ©craeinbe 

e ffiarftfiiir, (-t^or) 

(pär'-lsr) SBo^njinttnet 

;&) ^Gapofici 

(&) @(etftli^et, $fafft 

il; JRoIIc: for mj — 
■- meinen ^eil; to take 

— jemanbeä ^Partei 
n; to — teilen, fdieiben ; 
Company gang aul* 
erge&en 

teilnehmen 
y) (plr'-shal) teilmeift; 
,((fi; einfeitig 
ir (-tlk'-ö-lBr) befon- 
; to be — petttlit^ auf 

galten 

iii, jum Seit, ein Wenig 

Seilne^met; Sängerin 



par'tridge Slcttitiljn 

party ®c!en!ct)a)l; — of pleasure 
SSergnügunflSgeieQli^aft 

pasa (4) geljen; Bor übergeben, 
oorübersie^cn; ftattfinben; ge- 
fcSlid)e Kraft geben; (away) 
öocgc^en; (for) gelten atS 

paaaagc (päa'-) ®ong; tpallage 

passenger (päs'-) Sorülter« 

ge^enber; Keifenber 
paBsing (A) l^arüberlominen 
passion (plsh'-an) Seibeii(i%oft, 

Sorn, mut 
pBstor (ä) Seelen^irt, $afiDi; 

pas'toral (i) Ritten-; — writer 

©c^ilbeter be« SonblebenS 
pat paffenb ; — to the purpose 

Vaffenb \ät ben uorliegenben 

Sun 

patch neineä Stüct Sanb, ^leddien 

pater'nal •o&texüi^ 

path (A) $fab 

pathnt'ic pat^etilifi, feietltrfi 

pa'thos (i) ^at^ä, feierli^e 

Sprat^e 
patience (p^'-shena) ®ebulb 
Patowmac ^px. -t6'- 
patrimo'nial ererbt, ffirbe 
pa'tron Ration 
patter trippeln; ptätii^etnb 



bleiben 

pavement (pAv*-) Steinflie[en 
pay: to — a ylsit einen ^|U(^ 

abftatten 
peace triebe 
peaceful frieblid) 
peacock $fau; peacock - pie 

^[au^afinpaftete 
peaked (p^kt) fpi^ (julaufenb) 
peal ®eldut; Qletefe, Qtebrb^ne ; 

— of laughter [t^aSenbeS 



peasant 
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Pig 



2aä)tn; to — fd^aücn, tau* 

fc^en 
peasant (pdz-ont IBauer; peas- 

antry (pez'-) Sanböoff, ©aucm* 

ftanb, (bie) dauern 
peculiar (-kA'-) ciacn(tümlt(i^) ; 

peculiarity (-kA'-Ö-&r'-) @tgen« 

tümlid^fett 
pedagogue (pÄd'-9-gÄg) (pcbQit* 

tij(|cr) ©^ulmciflEer 
ped'antnr ^ebantcric, ftcifcöud^- 

gelel^rfamfeit 
ped'lar ^Qufterer 
peep ^lid; to — l^eiDorgudCen 
peer ^aix, £orb 
peer guden, fd^auen 
peerless unDerjeil^Ii^ 
pen gebet 

pen'etrate (ein)brtngett 
penny cngUfd^er Pfennig 
people bet)ölfern 
perceive (-siv') Bemerlen, toaT^r* 

nel^ttien [ettoa 

perchance (-tshänsO Dtelleid^t, 
perched (pflrtsht) ftgenb ($ogel) 
per'fect(ly) (p4r'-) öoHfommen 
perfec'tion IBoHfornmenl^eit 
perfidy (pir'-fl-dl) Xreutortgfett 
perform' öerrid^ten, auSfül^ren; 

fpielen 
peril (pÄr'-) ©efal^r 
perilous (pÄr'-) gefö^rKJf 
period (p6'-rl-9d) ^ßeriobe, flcit 
perish (pÄr'-) p ®runbe gelten 
permit' etiQuben gefitatten ; 

(^afftt)) bie Erlaubnis er^al* 

ten, bürfen; (mit ^ccuf. uttb 

Snfin.) loffeti 
perpendic'ular (-dlk'-A-) fenfred^t 
per'petrator (pAr'-) X^öter 
perpetual (-pet'-8hÄ-9l) immer« 

mö^renb, beftänbig; immer 

tagenb [gen 

perpetuate (-p4t'-shÄ-Ät) öerewi- 



perplex' verblüffen; perpleied 

t)erbu6t; perplezlty peinliche 

IBerlegen^eit 
persecute (pAr'-so-k&t) verfolgen, 

quälen; persecution (-W- 

shan) Verfolgung; per'secutor 

IBerfoIger, ^einiaer 
perseve'rance (-ve'-) S3el^art' 

lic^feit^^udbauer ;per8eye'ring 

(-VÄ'-) bebarrlid^ 
personage ^^'-se-idc^) ¥tt' 

fönlid^Ieit 
peruse (p9-rftzO burc^Iefen 
pervade' burd^bringen, fld^ ^tn* 

burd^jiel^eu 
perverseOy) (-virsO Derlel^rt 
pervert' (-virf) Derberben 
pes'tilent ))efHIen$arttg, tm» 

malebett 
pet'ticoat UnterrodE; — goveni- 

ment SBeiberregiment 
pew (pA) Äirc^enflul^I 
pheasant (fÄz'-) gafQU; pheas- 

ant-pie gf^fc^nen^aftete 
phUanthropy (ft-lUn'-) fBtm\^n* 

liebe 
phlegm (flim) $^Iegma 
phrase S^ebendart 
phraseology (M-z!-6l'-) $^rafe» 

ologie; lluiSbrudfömetfe 
physiognomist (flz-i-6g'-) $^ 

ftognom, ®efid^tiSbeuter 
pick (up) auffammeln 
picture (p!k'-t8h9r) (fld^) avA* 

malen; picturesque (pik'-tsha- 

rfisk') malerifc^ 
pie (i) «ßoftete 
piece (d) @tü(f ; ®eloe^r; to fall 

to — 8 QuiSeinanber fallen 
piety (pi'-9-tl) gfrömmifi^eit; 

filial — finblic^e Siebe 
pig @d^mein; pig'gish fc^meine* 

artig 
pigeon (p!d'-jon) Saube 



pile 
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por'tico 



pile ^fal^I; SUlaffe; ®eb&ube; 

to — auf jlctten 
pil'grim $ijger 
pil'grimage SSSaÜfal^tt 
pülar «ßfcilcr, @&ulc 
pü'low Äopffiffcn 
pincli Q)in8li) fneifen, flemnten 
pine ]x6) ab^rmen; pining 

famine Derjel^renber junger 
pious(ly) (pi'-9s) fromm 
pipe pfeife; to — pfeifen 
pique ^^kj reiben, anfpornen; 

to — one's seif on ftd^ ettoaä 

5U gute tl^un auf 
Pirouette (fpr. fraugöfifd^) 2)rel^* 

fd^loung auf einer Sugfpi^e; 

to cut— 8 Pirouetten mod^en 
pit ©rubren mad^en, narben 
pitchy pe6i\d)tDax^ 
pity (!) Sölitleib 
place ^lai, @tötte, @telle; in 

the — of an ©tette; to take 

— ftattfinben 
placid (ä) müb, fanft 

piain @bene; fd^lid^t, eben; beutlid^ 

plan $Ian 

plannet planet 

plant (i) ^flanje; to — ppan* 

jen; einfteden, aufp^anjen; 

planter ^flanjer 
plate XeUer; ©ilbergefd^irr; 

platefnl SeÜerboU 
play @piel; to — fpicien; to 

— on one jem. foppen (mit), 
auiSüben an jem.; plaything 
©pielfod^e 

pleasant (pldz'-) liebtici^, Reiter, 
angenel^m; pleasantry (pl^z'-) 
©d^erj 

please (e) gefallen, bergnügen; 
pleased erfreut; pleastng an« 
genel^m, lieblid^, erfreuenb 

pledge Derpfänben 

plenty gfülle; Sleit^tum; plenty- 



dropping reic^Iid^en Segen 
trfiufelnb 

pliant (pli'-) biegfam 

plod fid^ pladCen; plodding 
spirit SBol^IgefaSen an ge* 
lel^rter @dbarn)er!garbeit 

plough (pl6a) ppgen 

pluck ppdCen, jupfen; to — to 
pieces jerpflüden 

plum ^Pflaume 

plumage (pl&'-mldj) geberf d^mudC 

plum-porridge 3lofinenfuppe 

plunder plünbern, (be)rauben 

ply bearbeiten, l^art jufejen 

poem (p6'-9m) ®ebid^t 

point $unft; on the — auf bem 
?Punft, im ^Begriff: to blow 
one's face to a — fein ®efid^t 
ganj fpife jublafen (fo bag 
ha& ®efid^t fpi^ n)irb); to 
make a — of e3 barauf an- 
legen; to — l^intoeifen, beuten 
(ouf) 

pointer ^orftel^l^unb, ^ül^nerl^unb 

pole ©tonge 

policy (p6l'.) «PoIiHf, Älug^eit 

polish (p6l'-) polieren, blanf 
f dienern; (away) abfd^Ieifen 

polite (-lif) verfeinert 

politician (-tfsh'-on) ^olitiler 

pomp $omp, $rad^t 

ponderous fd^Uier 

pony (6) $on^ 

pool ^fu^I, %tiä) 

po'pery ^ßapifterei 

populär (p6p'-A0 populär; be- 
liebt; popularity ^opuloritöt, 
Beliebtheit (beim «olfe) 

populous (p6p'-A-) beoölfert 

pore (6) unterfuc^en; (over) 
T^odCen, brüten über (83ud^) 

por'tal ^Pforte 

porter Sortier, Xl^ürl^üter 

por'tico ©äulenl^ane 



'.uF' 
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print 



portion (p6r'-8h9n) 2etl 
Portrait (p6r'-trit) ^orttät, 

©ilbniS 
po8ition(-z!8h'-9n) ©tcHung, Sage 
positive (pÄz'-) ^ofttit), bestimmt, 

toirfli^; fd^Ici^tcrbingS, burc§- 

post (6) ^foftcn; ?ßoftcn, ©teile; 
to — eilen; to — fast into ob- 
livion fd^nett in SSergeffenl&eit 
geraten; post'-boy (6) ?ßoftiI- 
lion; post' -Chaise (posf- 
shkz) (fejtra*) $o(t»agen 
posterity (p6s-tör'-) S^^acfttoelt 
posthumous (p6st'-A-mas) hinter* 
pot %op^ [loffen 

pota'tion Srinfen, ®etränf 
pota'to Äartoffel 
po'tentate SRad^tl^aber 
pound ^fnnb (Sterling) 
pour (&) ftrömcn; auggie^en 
power (6A) SOloc^t 
powerful (64) mächtig 
prac'tical praftifc^, angewanbt; 

— joke fd^erj^after ©treid^; 
prac'tice S(u§übung; to put 
in — in StuSfül^rung bringen 

praise ^rei§, Sob; to — loben ; 

— worthy lobenStoert 
prank ?ßoffen, ©treid^, ©d^elnterei 
prayer (prä'-9r) &ehet; family 

— s ^au§gottegbtenft; prayer- 

book Äirc^enagenbe, ©ebetbucft 
precarious (-kä'-rl-os) ungetoiß 
precaution (-ki'-shan) SSor* 

fid^t(gnta6regel) 
precede (-sM') üorl^er*, öoran« 

ge^en 
precedent (prÄs'-) maggebenbeä 

SBeifpicI 
precep'tor Seigrer 
precipice (prös'-) fleiler OTl^ang 
precipitate (-s!p'-) l^erabftürjen; 

nieberfd)lagen ((£l|emie) 



precipita'tion $afi 

preci8e(ly) (-sis') genau; pre- 
ciseness eng^erjige ©ittcn» 
ftrenge; precision (-slzh'-en) 
®enauig!eit, $röci{ton 

predilec'tion ^ot liebe 

predom'inate öor^errfd^en 

prefer (-fÄrO öorjiel^en; prefM> 
ence (pref-) «orjug; in — 
to lieber afö 

prejudice (prfid'-j6-d!s) ©or* 
urteil 

present (pr^z'-) gegenwärtig; 
©egentoort; at — gegen* 
toärtig, je^t; no one — lein 
einziger ber ^ntoefenben 

pres'ent $räfent, ®cfd^f; 
present' pröfenticren, bor* 
fteHen; überreid^en; (fic^) 
barbieten, xetgen 

preserve (-zjrv') bewahren 

press (fid^) brängen 

pressure (prfish'-ar) Sebrüdfung 

pretend' behaupten 

pretend' bel^aupten 

prevail' überwiegen, Dorl^err« 
fd^en; to — upon one's seif 
fidf) übertoinben; prev'alence 
Übergetoid^t , SBorl^errfd^en ; 
prev'alent öorl^errfd^cnb 

prevent' (t)er)]^inbern 

pre'vious üorl^erig; bor 

prey (4) rauben; (on) nagen, 
treffen an 

pride ©tolj; to take a — eine 
ftolje ®enugt!^uung em^finben; 
to— one's seif upon flolj fein auf 

prime tJrülftmette 

primitive urfprünglid^, erft; — 
dame üortoeltlid^eg SRütterd^en 

prin'cipal(ly) Iftau^tf äd^Iid), Iftöd^ft 

prin'ciple ^runbfa^ 

print %xud; Äu^ferftid^; to — 
brudlen; fc^arf ab^^nen 
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quaver 



pri'vate gel^eim; to teil the — 

truth im SScrtraucn gefaat 
priyation (pri - vi' - shen) fent* 

Bettung 
priviiege SSorrcd^t, ®crcd^tfamc 
prob'able tt)al^rf(l|einlid| 
proceed' öorgel^cn, toeitcrfd^rciten 
proclama'tion SBefanntmac^ung 
prodigious(ly) (-did'-jos) tDun* 

bcrbar; ungeheuer; prodigy 

(pr6d'-!-^!) Söunbcr 
produce (-dds') l^croorbriitgen 
profane' cnttoctl^en 
profitable nü|Ud^^ eintröglid} 
profound (&A) tief; grünblic^ 
profuse(ly) (-füs') öerfc^wenbc* 

rifd^; rcid^Iic^; profusion 

(-fA'-zhen) überreiche Slnjal^I 
progeny (prod'-jl-) ^aäflommen> 
project (pr6dj'-) ^lati [Waft 
project' öorfpringen 
promote beförberit, erl^öl^en 
promo'tion görberung 
prompt (prÄmt) antreiben, an* 

reiben, eingeben, berl^elfen }u 
prone (to) genei^ 
pronoance (6&) au^fpred^en; 

aufrufen, erflören für 
prop'er(ly) eigen, gel^örig 
prop'erty (Eigentum, S^efiJ 
propor'tion JBerl^ältnig; SJer* 

\jaltm^a% ißrojentfaft; pro- 

por'tionable t)er^&ltnidmä|ig 
propose' borjd^logen 
proprietor (-pri'-a-) S^efi^er; 

propriety (-pri'-a-) Eigentum* 

lid^feit, feigenl^eit; Sli^tigfeit, 

Slngcmeffeni^eit 
pros'pect Slugfid^t, gemblicf 
prosper'ity (-pÄr'-) @lü(f 
Protect' (be)f^üjen (from öor) 
protract' in bie i8änge ^ie^en 
provide' forgen für; provided 

Dorau^gefeit ha% toenn nur 



prov'ident(Iy) üorforgtid^ 
provoke' l^eraugforbern, l^erbor* 

rufen 
pruning (pr&'-) 83efd&neiben, 
pub'lic (A) öffentlid^; — mind 

Oemeingeift; publica'tion SJer* 

öffentlic^ungl; pub'lic- house 

®a^au§; pub'lish öeröffcnt* 

Iid)en 
pule Äeffel 

pull (A) l^eftig giel^en, jupfen 
Punch and Judy Äafiperle unb 

3nbit^ (Äät^e im ^ßuppenfpiel) 
punctil'ious(ly) mit jiemlic^er 

(9enauig!eit 
punctual(ly) (pAgk' - shA - 9l) 

pünttliö) 
pungent (pAn'-djant) fled^enb, 

beigenb 
puppy ( A) junger ^unb, Ttöp^ä^en 
purchase (pür'-tshis) Slnfauf 
pure rein 
pu'rity SieinT^eit 
purple $ur:pur 

purpose (pAr'-pas) Stoecf, Stbfid^t 
pursue (p9r-8u') Verfolgen; be* 

treiben; pursuit (p9r-sAt') 

SJerfoIgung; S3eftrebung 
pur'sy (J) engbrüftig 
pusillanimous (pu - sll - lin'-) 

Üeinmüttg, ^ogl^aft 
puzzle (A) in S^erlegenl^eit brin* 

gen, öertoirren 
pye f. pie 
Quaff (a) Iftinuntergießcn, l^in* 

untertrinfen, fräftig trinfen 
quail Wiad^td 
quaint fein, gelünftelt, öer* 

fd^nörfelt, pT^antaftifc^; fc^nur* 

rig; quaintness 8elt{am!eit 
quar'ter (i) SJiertel 
qua'ver {k) jittern, tremulieren; 

to keep on a quavering course 

tremulierenb toeiter fingen 



querulons 
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reek 



querulous (kwÄr'-Ä-l9s) flogenb 
question (kwdst'-shan) ^xaqe; 

to — in grogc ftellcn 
quick fd^neü; Icb^oft; fd^arf; 

quiclcener ©elobcr, S^cförbc* 

rcr; quickness 93ewegKc]^fcit; 

©d^örfc 
quiet (kwl'-9t) Slul^c; rul^ig, 

piH; to — bcrul^igen 
quiver (1) ffittexn 
quota'tion ^nf il!^tung , ditat ; 
quote onfü!^rcn 
Race 9iaf|e; racy ebel 
ragamuffin (rag - 9 - m&f'-) gc* 

toö^nlid^er ^erl, 2vLmp 
ragged (räg'-9d) jcrlum^t 
rainy regnic^t 

raise lieben, crtid^ten; aufflcHcn 
rally fd^erjeit, flotten 
rally (räl'-) toiebcr fammdn 
ral'ling-place ©ommclplaö 
ramble SSanberung, ^uSflug; 

to — out of all the bounds 

aUt ©rcnjcn burd^bred^en; 

rambling Um^erflreifeit 
ränge (i) Sficil^c; SBcrctd^; ^^ 

favourite — of reading is 

among... baS ßieblingggebict 

feiner ßeftüre bilbcn . ..; to — 

um^erftreifen 
rap'id(ly) fel^r fd^nctt 
rap'ids, pl. ©trotnfd^netten 
rare(ly) (ä) feiten; tounberbQr; 

öortreffltd^ 
rather (i) ettoa^ ; öielmel^r ; lieber 
rational (r4sh'-9-n9l) üernünftig 
rattle roffeln 
ravine (-vÄn') ©d^Iud^t 
ray Stvafjli 
reach S3ereid^; to — erreid^en, 

reid^en; fomnten ju 
read (Ä) belefen; reader (Ä) 

Sefer; reading (d) Sefen; 

iBedart; JQeftäre 



ready (Slbk). readily) (4) bereit* 

(toittig) 
reaUty (rWl'-) SBirttid^felt; 

realize (r^'-9-Hz) öerttirf* 

lid^cn, öcrförpcm 
re-animate (4n'-) neu beleben 
rear (^) errichten 
reason (rÄ'-zn) ®runb; reason- 

ing (rÄ'-) öernunftgcmaSeS 

©fließen; bis — feine Orünbe 
rebuke f-bük') SJortoftrfc ntad^en 
recall (-kil'j fic^ in« ©ebdd^tniÄ 
. jurüdCrufen 

recede' prüdCweid&en; öcrl^allen 
re'cent(ly) neu, türjlic^, jung 
recess' Surüdtreten; gel^eimc 

Xicfe 
reciprocate (-sfp'-) ertt)ibern 
recluse (-klÄs') obgef^errt, ein* 

gcjogen 
recognise (rek'-9g-iuz) loteber 

erfennen 
recoUect (rÄ-k6l-lfikt') toieber 

fQnimeln; — (fpr. rfik'-9-l4kt) 

fid^ erinnern; toiebcr erfennen; 

recollectioir (rfik-9-lÄk'-sh9n) 

Erinnerung 
record (r4k'-) ^ßjotofoff; ®e* 

fd^id^te, ©^ronif ; to — (-kW) 

t)er5eid|nen, berid^ten 
recreation (-kr!-Ä'-8b9n) (gr* 

l^olung, Ergögung 
recurrence (-kftr'-) SGßieberlel^r 
reddens laudes Domino (latei« 

nifd^) ben ^errn preifenb 
redoubtable (-d6A'-t9-bl) furd^t* 

bar, gefürd^tet 
reduce (-dAsO jurüdCbringen; 

to — to despair jur »er» 

jmeifluna bringen 
reecho (rö-Sk'-ö) nod^ einmal 

loieberl^aUen 
reed @c^ilf; 9io]^r))feife 
reek rauchen 



reel 
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requisite 



reel taumeln, toadeln 
refinement (-fin'-) SJcrfeincrung 
reflecf jurüdCftral^Ien; jurüd« 

toerfen, toicbcrfpicgcln; to be 

r^ected into ftc^ abfpiegetn 

in; reflec'tion Surüdmcrfiing, 

SBicbcrfpiegcIung; reflec'tive 

tDieberftral^Ienb 
reform' 9iefonn, Umgeftattung 
refresh' ctfrifci^cn 
refuge (r«f'-Adj) 8ufluä)t 
refagee (rÄf-A-dji') gtüd^tling 
refuse (-ÄzO öctlocigern, fid^ 

tteigern 
regard' SlnBIicf; SWldfid^t; Sluf- 

ntctffamfcit; to — anfeilen 
regenerated (-c(jÄn'-) loteber« 

geboren 
regret' bebaucm 
regulato (r^g'-A-) regeln, regu* 

Tieren; regula'tion änorbnung 
rehearsal (-h^'-sal) Übung; 

$robe 
rein (r^) Sügel 
reiterate (rö-it'-) immer toieber* 

Idolen 
rejoice' ftd^ freuen 
rejoi'cing gfrcube 
relate' erjagten, berid^ten 
rel'ative ^ertoanbter 
rel'ic Sdeft; Sfleliquie 
relief (-löfO «ortprung; Relief; 

in strong — fid^ Jd^arf Qbl^ebenb 
relieve (-leV) erleid^tem; ablöfen 
relish (rÄl'-) ®efd|madC; ^tu 

gung; ^rt unb SBeife 
remain' übrig fein, nod^ ba fein; 

bleiben, berl^arren; remains', 

pl. Überrcjlc 
remark' IBemerfung; remar'- 

kable mer!n)ürbig; to be — 

for ftd^ au^jeid^nen burc^ 
remem'ber ftd^ erinnern, gebenfen 
remind' (i) an etmod erinnern; 



I was reminded of ed ge« 
mal^nte mtd^ 

rem'nant Überreft 

remon'strance Sintocnbung, SJor* 
l^altung 

remote' entlegen, fern, entfernt; 
alt 

remove (-mÄvO toegrüdCen, ent- 
fernen; f. cloth 

render »iebergcben; (mit Slbj.) 

rendez-vous (r4n'- u. rig'-da- 
v&) ©teöbi^ein 

renew (-nA') erneuem 

renowned (-n6Änd') berühmt 

repair (-pär') augbeffern 

repass' (i) ?jurüdCge]^en 

repast' (i) maf^l 

repay jurüdjal^Ien, öergelten 

repeat' (Ä) toieberl^olen; repeat- 
ed(ly) tnieber^olt, nod^matö 

repine 85erbru6 empflnben, mur- 
ren; repining qudlenb, nagenb 

replete' üoH, angefüllt 

report' Oerüd^t; Serid^t; Änatt 

repose' Sfhil^e, ©tille; this sett- 
led — of i^ection in the 
domestic scene biefed unge« 
trübte, liebeüoUe Genügen an 
ber l^du^Iid^en Umgebung 

represent' barfteHen; represen- 
ta'tion ^arfteEung; SBilb; re- 
presen'tatiye Vertreter, Sie* 
präfentant 

reprove (-prÄv') tabeln 

rep'tüe (rfip'-tüj 3lepHI, ©d^Iange 

repugna^ce (-püg'-) SBiberloinen 
(to gegen) 

request' SBitte, ®efud^; ^aä^* 
frage; in great — fel^r be* 
geirrt, fel^r gefud&t 

require (-kwir') erforbem, ver- 
langen 

requisite(rik'-w!-zit)(Srforbemt8 



research 
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risk 



research (-sSirtsh') 9la(^for« 

f*ung 
resemble (-zem'-) glcid^cn 
reserve (-zirv') gurüd^altung 
reside (-zid') ttjol^ncn; residence 

(rÄz'-) SBo^nen, 9luf enthalt; 

resident (rSz'-) ^ttoofjxitx 
resignation (rdz-ig-n^'-shan) 

ftille (^gebung 
resist' (-zlsf) toiberftcl^cn 
resistance f-zls'-) 993iberftanb 
resolution (r^z-9-l6'-shaii) 6nt» 

fc^Ioffen'^ett 
resolved (-zölvd') entfd^Ioffcn 
resort (-z6rt') Suflud^tSort; to 

— to feine Sujluc^t nehmen 
5U, auffuc^en 

resound (-s6&nd') loieberl^affcn 
respect' ^infid^t; Sichtung; in 

— to ^inftdötlid^; to — ad^ten 
response' Slnttoort; pl. Stefpon* 

f orten 
rest 9ieft, übriger Xeil; übrig; 

to — übrig bleiben; nil^en 
rest'lessness Shi^clofigfcit 
Kestora'tion Slcftauration, SBie» 

berl)erftellung ber aßonard^ie 

(in ©nglanb 1660) 
restore (-st6r') toieberl^crftcllen 
restraint' gurüd^altung, S^^wß 
result (-zülf) (Ergebnis 
resume (-zürn') toieber aufncl^men 
resurrec'tion (rSz-a-rfik'-shen) 

Söiebcrauferfte^en 
retinue (rÄt'-i-nA) befolge 
retire' fic^ jurüdgielien; retired 

entlegen; retire'ment gii^iitl' 

gejogenfteit 
retort' (grwiberung 
retreat' (^) Sufluc^tSort, ftiüer 

abgelegener Drt; to — \iä) 

jurüdgie^en^ jurüdtreten, p* 

rüdmeic^en 
rev'el raufci^enbc Scftlici^feit, 



Sd^mauS, @d^mauf erei ; master 
of the —8 SRciftcr ber Suft- 
barleiten (maitre de plaisir); 
to — fc^toelgen; pleniy revels 
over the fields S^eiti^tutn 
fd^toelgt, gebeil^ üppig auf 
aÖen grelbern; rev'elry bc* 
raufd^enbe Supbarleit, Subel 

revenge' 9lad&e 

rev'erence SSerel^rung; to — 
(üer)e6ren 

rev'erend el^rloürbig; Reverend 
ei^rtoürben (Xitel) 

revile (ri-vil') fd^mäl^cn 

revis'it nod^ einmal befud^en 

reviVal äSSieberbelebung, SBtebei« 
aufleben 

revolt' (6) empören 

revQlutionary (rSv-o-lft'-she-) 

revolve (-v61v0 umlaufen, frei* 

fen, feinen Umlauf mad^en 
reward' (i) ©elo^nung, ßol^n 
rhap'sody9l^apfobie; bic^terifc^er 

(Bd^mung 
rheumatism (rft'-ma-tizm) fft^en* 

mati§mu§ 
ribaldry (rib'-9l-dri) gud^tlofiö' 

feit 
riband (rib'-) 85anb, ©eibenbonb 
rieh reic^; mannigfaUig, bunt; 

ge^altüoU 
rickety (rik'-) toadteUg 
ride reiten, fal^ren 
rigadoon' lebl^after Xanj 
rigid(ly) (ridj'-) ftarr 
ring tönen, (er)f drallen; löuten 
riot (ri'-at) tofru^r 
ripe reif; — for anytbing p 

allem fällig, aufgelegt 
rise fid^ ergeben, fid^ empor« 

rid^ten; auffteigen; l^eran« 

n^ad^fen 
risk (Sefal^r 



rite 
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8ftd(ly) 



erlt^er) religiöfer Sdvau^ 

iebcnbul^Icr; f.^gentry 

inbftralie, ©trage; road- 

Sanbftrale 

m^crftreifen 

) brüßen; braufen 

raten 

aatSgetoanb; those of the 

— s ^olorträger, Suriftcn 

Rothmtn 

less ©tärfc, Äraft 

elfen 

elftg 

gelrute 

'r6g) @(i^clm 
(rö'-^sh) fd^clmifd^ 
9loIIc; a — of jufam* 

croHt; to — rotten; fid^ 

n, (fcitloärtiJ fd^toanfen 

^n^erfättiger ^etuegung); 

gleiten (SJlonb) 

pin (6) 9lott|^oIj (jum 

reiten üon 2eig) 

e (-mins') Äomanje, 

m 

«be§SRfibd&en;to — lör* 
fd^äfem; romping Slu§* 

enl^eit; toilb, ungebörbig 

;!d^ 

Äk) ©aatfräl^e 

itr^I 

ofe; 9f?ofettc 

ry (riz'-) JRoSmarin 

eeked rotn^ongtg 

Derfault 

y) (ruf) rau^; xo^; f^axt 

[Runbe; runb; to go the 

)f bte 9htnbe mad^en in-, 

alk the — s of toieber» 

umtoanbeln; — of beef 

mftüdt, aflinbflctfd^; — 

t @}efellfd^aftdfptel; Round 

is aflunbföpfe (@pt^name 

Puritaner) 



ronse aufrütteln; ronsing belebenb 
rout (M) Auflauf; lörmcnbe 

©cfcttfd^aft; — and revel = 

Suftgelage; to — in Unorb» 

nung bringen; in hk gluc^ 

fd^Iagcn^ üerjagen 
ronte (6) SBeg 
row (6) Sfiei^e 
royster (W) fetterer 
rub reiben; (out) glatt fireid^en, 

glötten 
rubicund (r6'-) rötlid^ 
ruby (6) rot 
ruddy rot; frifd^ (©efid^tSfarbc); 

rötltd^; ruddy-faced mit rotem 

@lefid^t 
rüde (6) ro^» einfad^ 
ruff (Ä) ßalSfraufe 
ruin (rö'-m) 9hiin; pl. Xrümmer 
mle (6) Siegel; from — nat!^ 

Siegeln 
rumble rummeln, foltern; mmbl- 

ing peals of thunder Flotten 

beg Bonners 
rum'mage ^urd^ftöbem 
run laufen; to — a person 

iem. jum Saufen $toingen, 

jem. treiben; to — through 

fid^ l^inburd^jiel^en burd^ 
rural (r6'-) lönbUd^; — Hfe 

Sanbleben 
rush (Ä) (fid^) jlürjen; rafen 
rust 8fioft 

rustic $auer; länblid^ 
rustle (rÄs'-sl) rafd^eln 
msty roftig^ berroftet; roft' 

färben; altersgrau, fd^im« 

melig 
Saohem (s&'-tshdm) ^err, ^&npU 

ting ber 3^nbianer 
sack @a(f; @eft 
sa'cred gel^eiligt; l^eiUg 
sacrifice (sik'-rl-fiz) oDfem 
sad(ly) traurig; arg, fel^r 



lish authors. 47. Lief. WOrterbuoh. 
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wraph 



safa filier 

sagacity (-|^b'-) ©d^atflinn 

sage wdft 

aail ®egel 

«all; (i) Ausfall, itu3btud|; to 

— forth ^tworöret^en 
aaloon' @aIon, Saal 
salntary (aäl'-fl-) I] eil (am 
sanc'tion feierli(^e Sä^ftätigung, 

fflene^migung ; to — ®e(cge5= 

halt Dcrlei^en, [anttioniccen; 

sanc'tity $ ei li gleit 
sas'Bafras @affcifTa§(&auin) 
satisfac'tion Befriebigung 
satisfac'tor; betrieb igenb 
satjr {fllf-Sr) Sotflr 
sausago (sS'-aldj) SJutft 
satage (slv'-Idj) wilb; — vir- 

tua lugenb beä ffiJilbeit 
Sa'viour ^eilttnb 
Bcamper entlang ctltn, galo))- 

Pieren; (away) baoonloufen, 

auSteigeu 
Bcan prüfen 

Bcaatj täigtid), fpfitlidj; tlein 
acarcelf (skärs'-) faum 
Bcene (i) SSiOi, fianbfE^aftBbilb ; 

Bce'nery Sanb(d|a(t, ©egenb, 
Bcoff Ipotten, ^S^ntn [leilb 

Bcope fieiet Spielnium 
Bcoar(oA)bur(^{litifen,a£fui^b 

butd^jagen 
Bcramble fletttin 
Bcrap iSt&däjttt; —e of litera- 

tore litteiotifc^ SStoden 
screw (Ä) (iIirauBen; he-screw«d 

down the comerB of bis 

tnouth er (niff bie aihinb' 

»infel jufflmmfn = no^m 

eine eiit^e SlmtSmiene an 
Scriptures (skrlp'-tshorz), pl. 

heilig e @Aii|t 
BcrupulouB (Bkrft'-pö-los) pein« 

[t4 getDiffen^aft 



Beal-rtDg Siegeliina 1 

Bearch (1) Mai^fotli^iilia; in— . 

of um aufgufuAen j 

season (b^'-zd) Sa^te^iett; to ' 

— mütjen 
Beat 6ib, @tu^I 
seated figenb 
«eclnnoQ (-kl6'-di9n) !tbg» 

ft^toj^enfiett 
Beeret (»S'-) ae^rint 
aecta'rian w con'troveraies, 

pl. Stteitigleiten bet Settcn 
Becura (-kArÖ fidier; to — fit^ 

filtern, fit^ei Seilen; Becnii^ 

{-kü'-) (®e(üW bet) Si^er^eit 
aee'ing in Stnbetra^t bag 
seem fcfieinen; Bseming |d|einbar 
Beize (Ä) ergreifen; tto^me^men, 

fienngen; (upo^ erfaffen 
BelBc'tioQ SluBtoaqt 
self-important Uiil(|tig t^uenb 
Belfiah ftlbfliüi^tig; — graüfi- 

cation Selbftbefriebtgiins ; sei'- 

fisbnesB @elbf^uc^t 
telf-taught (elBftgeWIbet, intgc 

f^It; Belf-willednesB Ston' ' 

(inn 
sem'blance €ilE|ein 
Bend: — forth ^erOorPogen; 

augftra^Ien 
BenBa'tion Srnpfinbioifl 
BenselesB bemufitloe 
sensibil'it; (EinpfinbungSfd^a' 

leit, Snipfänglit^Ieit; aen'dble 

fablbar, empfinblid); ftaxt; to 

be — of ffl^fen, mer^; to 

render — of etWaB fü^lbat 

machen 
Ben'timent Q)effif|I; 0ebaiile; 

Smpfinbung 
aep'arate gefonbert 
aep'ulchre (aäp'-al-k9r) 9tabmd 
aeqoes'ter abfonbem 
eeraph @era))^ (<£ngel) 
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Bhrub'bery 



sflr'-) Sßrtbiat 
(ll) Wiener 

bienen; (up) aufttagen 
ü) Q(otle«bienfl; lituf 

®tlang; to read — 
;nbe Ooriejen 
.utico(Iiiteini|i^)(Sp(i- 
t einem Siebe auftragen 
!ÄBh'-an) Sißunfl 
; unteigf^cn (Sonne); 
ii einfteUen; (off) [id^ 
jen; (|i^) l^tnüien; 
ifrit^ten 

nicbertaffen; fi^ nie- 
i; orbnen; to — dowo 
e^glii^ oerttnfen in; 
down to ÜA \t\t ge- 
jh; settled feflbegrüit- 
ig, beftänbig f. repoee; 
oent 81n[iebluna, SRic 

n\\ebUz 

wir') ftteng; ttlitper 
li(^eS) ®ef§Ie4t [ner 
otengräber; Sir^enbie< 
iGtten; to — Bclt^alten; 
ff ©(galten: Iiunlel^eit; 
Ä7 (ehäd'-ö-t) f^aitig; 
^ttft; shadj {k) ]<S)att\Q 
;ahig'-g3ii) jottig; jet- 

jütteln; (down) jer- 
shaking StfiüUeln; — 

tänbe((^atteln 
. ) fei*t 

iait, 3 orm ; to — jormen 
i) Zrünttimtt 
cibte^cn 
uppen; $Qtte 
:atte; SlÜi^e; Sogen; 
Obetjie^en (ISett) 



Shell SAale 

ahelter O&baf^; to — f^Q&en, 

fr^ei fttUen; btfdiatten; shel- 

tered belaubt, Moltig 
flherria (sherry) Sd6«:n), 3Eere8' 

mein 
shift Beränbtrn; to — for one's 

seif |i^ Reifen, auf ftd| felbft 

btba^ fein; to make — c3 

ftttig bringen 
Bhina S^ein, ©lanj; to — with 

wai alänä«ib gebofint (ein 
Hhingle-roof (shti'-gl) Sc^inMl- 

ahirt (ü) $emb 

shoe (i) Qäfu^; to — fit- 

fi^u^eii; to — the wild mare 

bie toilbe M&tjtt befc^Iagen 

(aSei^na^tlfpiel) 
Bhoe'-black (Ä) ©t^u^putec 
ahoot fliegen; ^ecDotf (biegen, 

^inftr eaen; Sil ooting starStern* 

f^nufipe 
Shop £aben 
ahore (ft) m^t 
ahorn gtft^orcn; bciouU 
short(ly) hirg; batb 
ahot @4ug, @i!^üffe 
ahoulder {t>) Stfiviltfr; to — 

über bie ®(J|ulter ne^intn 
ahont lauter Siuf, ^aui^jcn; to 

— laut rufen, jau c^äcn 
show (6) iSä)a\i; Sdiaugeprnnge; 

to — off jeigen, fe^en laffen; 

Bhowy (Ö) präi^tig 
shrew (fi) jtinlifc^eä SGeib 
shriek (i) hcifi^eii 
shriU f^riff, ft^arf 
sbriuk gufaniinenft^tuintifen; gu- 

rüdfdirecten; abplatjen; (away) 

einf(6Tum;)fen 
shroud I6ebedung; Sttctientuifi ; 

to — einfüllen 
shrub'ber; aSufc^ueit 



5d 



ahrng pdnt {bie S^feln) 
shat fliegen; (in) beaietijtn;. 
flbliilie6en (from Don); (up) 

side'board (A) 91c&tntif di, Sl!^n^ 

ti|t&, XiI4, uon Welkem aui 

ferDint ttijtb 
BidelouR Seiten- 
Riege (i) IBtlageiuna 
Bigh (si) Srafjre; to — feu^en 
Bight (sit) ilnbüd; in ~ of in 

iBidjt, uer Slu^tn; to ahut it 

from oDe's — jem. bie Kuific^t 

(baTauF) hmtimen 
sign (sin) Seiften; ©(^ilb; to 

— unterjeii^itcn 
aig'nalize caiijtx<l)x\m 
significantOy) (Blg-nlP-) btbeut« 

fam 
sim'ilar dtinliifi 
simple einfa^, [ditid^t 
aimplicity Sinfadi^eit 
since fcitbem; Dor ; aome yeara — 

tot einigen »afiien 
Binew {aln°A) Se|ne 
Single (siq'-gll eiiijig 
singleness (»(g'-gl) «injel^if, 

©inlamltit 
Singular (Blr)'-gA-) (onberbar; 

Bingulaiity {-gil-lär'-) ®onbei> 

barleit 
sirloin (aür'-lÄin) Dberlenbe, Win- 

becbiaten 
situated (alt'-ü-) gelea«n;thna — 

in btefei; Sage 
size ®rä6e 
aketch ©tijje 
skilful gef^iilt 
Bkill Stefc^idlic^hit, Sun^ 
skin t^ell, $aut 
ekip (down) ^inuntet^ölifen 
Bkirt (d) €auin, iHonb; (9)od>) 

6(|og; — s of the danoe fiif 



gerfter ffrefS bn Xan^enben; 

to haue on the — b of |i<| 

an bicWodft^fige^nam »«i, 

herumlungern um; to — vm' 

fdumen 
Bkulk ©i^ntann; gfomilie; t« - 

laufc^en, ft^Ieli^ 
Bky §immei 

alain: the — bie IEr(ti)tafleiiai 
Blang @launerf))rade; 6c|oiitieK 

Sunitfptai^e (einn ^tt^\ 

ftutfdierenglif^) 
sleek glatt 
Bleepy ftölfiftig 
sleeve ijtrmtl 
Blender ftf|Innl; färgm 
eliglit(ly) (1) leitet, \ä)maät 
alip Slteifen, Stürfien; to - 

{(^m]}fen ; (on) |tt|nell inib I(i[i 

anjie^en, Jc^tüpfen in (fileibet; 
alopa abrang; SBafc^unfl 
fllo'ping n&filiilffia, f^räfl 
Blow(ly) (ö) Inngfam 
eiaw'-houcdSc^nteil^iinb, Bpta 
glumber (t^tummern [^ntf 

sly ft^Iau, DeTf(^ntigt; fi^tlmiM 

— glance bielfagenbet «lid 
alyneaa Si^lau^eit 

Bmack fiiimetifen (of na^); t 

— one's whip mit btr frii 
fr^e fnaKen 

amall Hein; -- joke bflrftigei 

bcf (Reiben ei ©i^etj 
Bmall'-cloüiei (klASz), pl, »ein 

neiber 
Bmall'-pox glattem, $D(f«t 
smart Ic^mei^li^; f^aif ; j*"" 
Bmarting with mit bem frlfdie 

S^meije flbet 
Bmell riei^en, buften 
amite fi^laam; heftig ^in nn 

^ei bewegen ; bis kneea amot 

together bie ftniee fi^Iotlntt 

i^m 



Smith 
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8port 



smith ©d^inieb 

smithy (emlthM) ©d^micbe 

Bmoke 9iau^ to — raud^en 

smoke-jack S3ratenluenber 

smooth (smftd) glatt 

snake Sdflanqt 

snap (er)f(^na|>|)en; ^erbred^en; 

snapped §erf||>rungeit 
saap'dragon (dnLg-an) ^rat^en^ 

]d^napptn (@ptel) 
snarl fnurren 

snatch l^aftig greifen, entreißen 
sneak (d) fd^Iet(!^ett 
snowv (6) fd^uccig, fd^necloeij 
8nag(ly) bej^aglid^; luarm; bi($t; 

rul^tg, ftiH 
so'ber nüij^tem; rubig, ernft; 

so'ber-looking nüd^tern, ernft 

bretnfdbauenb 
social (s6'-8hel) gefeHig 
sodety (-sl'-l-t!) ©cfcHfc^aft; bic 

aebilbete äBelt 
^softfly) fonft, locici^; Icifc; soft- 

ness SÖSeid^^eit 
soil SSoben; to — büngen 
sejoam (sÄ'-djdrii) t>txtotiUn, 

pd^ «ttfbolten; sojourner (36'- 

dj9r-ner) &a^ 
sole eituig 

solenin(ly) (s6r-om) fetcrfid^ 
solicitor (-lls'-) 9S8erber;iemanb, 

ber ein tCnliegen ^at 
solicitous (-Us'-) öng^Uci^ bcforgt 
solitary (861'-) cinfom 
solitude (sÄl'-) ©infamleit^ ®tn» 

0be 
something: — of etne^rt t>on, ein 

getoiffeS; to take — ein ©lös- 
ten tnn!en; sometimes U^ 

toeilen; somewbat tttoa^, 

einigemtagen ; somewhere ix* 

genbmo(]^in) 
song (Sefana, Sieb 
sono'roos (0) l^elltönenb 



soothe befänftigen 

sooty rufftg 

sore (Ä) tounb; gefrdnit; — ly fel^r 

sorrow Kummer, ©d^merj, ßciben 

sort @orte, 2lrt; to auiSfuc^en 

soul (6) @cele 

sound t:on, ©d^all; to — tönen; 
erfd^aßenlaffen; blafen(§om) 

source (6) £luellc 

southern (sd5'-) fübttd^ 

sown (6) geföt 

spa'cious geröumig 

span'iel SBad^tell^unb 

spark gunle 

sparkle fjunle; gunfeln; to — 
funleln 

species (sp^'-sb^z) Wct 

specimen (spÄs'-) ^robe; SJhifter 

speck gled 

spec'tacles, pl. drille 

spectre ®efpenft 

spe'cula'tion gforfd^ung ; geiuagte 
Vermutungen 

Speech fRehe 

spell Sauber 

sphere (Ä) ^eid 

spiee ©etoürj; to — toürjen 

spinster lebigcS fjrauenjimmer, 
Sunafer 

spire ^ird^tumt 

spir'it ®cift; ©crnüt; SJlut; pl. 
CebenSgctftcr; toheingood— s 
toobigcmut fein; f. flow; spir'- 
ited lebl^aft; mutig; lül^n; 
spir'it-stir'ring (-stjr-) geijt» 
erregenb, anfeuernb; spiritual 
(sp!r'.l-tÄ-9l) gcijtlid^ 

spit @^ie6 

spite ®rofi; &ger; in— of troj 

split fpalten 

spoil (abgezogene) $aut, gell 

sport ©picl, ©eluftigung, Ser* 
gnügen; to — fpiclen^ fid^ bc- 
luftigen; sporting ^ur Unter« 



Spot 
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storming 



l^Qltung, ^nm @^ort gel^örtg; 
— dress Sööbon^ug ; — imple- 
ments Sagbgeröte; sportsman 

spot fjied, ©teile 

spray diti^ 

spread (4) (fici^) ouSbrcttcn; bc» 

bed(en 
sprightly (sprlt'-) Icbl^aft, munter 
spring fjrül^ling; to — up ent* 

ftel^en 
spur Spoxn 
spy Spion 

squabble (6) gönlerci, $aber 
squall (i) SBinbftog, ©turnt 
sqare (ä) öieredtg; (bicrediger) 

^lai; to — it ftd^ breit mo* 

(i^en , bierfd^röttg baftel^en ; 

square'-built üierfd^rötig 
squinting fcbielenb 
squire (i) ®ut81^err 
squirrel (skwlr'-) ©tci^l^örnJ^cn 
sta'ble-boy ©tattjunge 
Btage Station; — coach $oft- 

lutf d^e , ©teHtvagen ; stage- 

coachman ^oftfutfci^er, ^oftil* 

Iton 
stag-hound ^e^l^unb 
staid gefegt, ernft 
stamp Stempel; to — Jlompfcn; 

trögen 
stand @tanb, ©ttffftcl^cn; to — 

ftel^cn; (by) beiftel^cn; (to) fcft* 

l^alten an; (up) aufredet baftelften 
stan'dard fjal^nc; Sfeufter, ^egcl; 

»orbtib; ^auptftüd 
stan'za ©tropl^e 
Stare (ä) ftarren, groge ^ugen 

maä^m-, (at) anftarren 
Start auftreiben, aufjagen 
starve (4) berl^ungern 
State @taat; B^f^^nb; ^rat^t; 

enthroned in — auf bem il^rone 



stateliness (st4t'-) ©tatttic^feit « 
stately (4) ^attlt(|; ^runföott 
statesman (stÄts'-) ©taatSmann 
sta'tion ©teQung; to take one's 

— $ofto faffen 
statue(st4t'-ü)'43ilbf&ule; stat'ae- 

like bilbf&ulenarttg 
stay )ißertneilen; ^alt 
steady (Ä) ftanb^aft, panbfeji, fejl 
steal (ö) fte^Ien; f!(^ f(^Iei(^en; 

(over) bef(|leid^en 
steed 9log 
steeple Äird^turm 
Step ©(j^ritt; to — fd^reiten; 

(out) au^ftetgen 
sterile (stÄr'-rft) unfrud^tbar, bün 
Stern (4) emft; ftarr 
Steward (stü'-erd) Äüd^cnmdjlet 
stick fteden; ftedfen bleiben 
stiff fteif 

stifled (i) erfüdt, unterbrüdt 
stig'matize branbmarlen 
Stile gauntritt (eine Vin^alii 

rol^er ©tufen, um über eine 

^ede 5U lommen) 
still bod^, nod^; bod^ tmmerl^n 
stillness ©tiQe 

stimulate (st!m'-A-) anpaddeln 
sting ©tad^el; ©tt(| 
stir (i) Slegung; to — fid& rül^« 

rcn, fid^ belegen; umrül^ren 
stock ©d^aft (ber glinte); »or» 

rat, ©eftanb; to — auSrüjien 
stocking ©trumpf 
sto'icism ©letd^mut 
stomach (st&m'-ok) äJlagen 
stomacher (stüba'-o-tshor) 9)rufl« 

tud^, 2a1^ 
stone ©teinj ftetncm; stone- 

shafted mtt ©teinfäulen m^ 

gefaßt 
stoop fid^ hüdm 
Store {Ü) SSorrai, Vttnqt 
storming (Irftürmen 



stormy 
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suggest 



stormy ftürmifd^ 

stout fräftig, berb, tüd^tig, ftöm» 

OTtg; ftolj, mutig 
strain ^nftrengung; SSSeife; Sieb; 

— of music S&iufilftüd; to 

strike into a — in eine fOlt* 

lobie übergel^en 
Strange (i) fremb, unbefannt, 

feltfom 
stranger (i) fjrcmber, ^xtmh» 

ling 
strap mit einem 9liemen binben, 

fd^nallen 
stratagem (strät'-9-djim) 

leriegglift 
straw (i) ©trol^, ©trol^l^alm; 

straw'-roofed ftrol^gebedt 
stray ftd^ t)eclaufen^ irre gelten 
stream @trom 
strength @tärfe, ^aft 
strenuous (strfin'-ü-) eifrig 
Stretch ^ui^ftreden, Spannung; 

on the — auf ber Wolter, in 

?lngjl; to — auSftreden 
strict(ly) genau; ftreng; strict- 

ness ©enauigfeit, Sorgfalt 
strike f dalagen; treffen; SJer* 

berben bringen; (up) auffpie» 

len; f. strain; stnking @in« 

htnd mad^enb, pad^n\> 
Strip abftreifen; (down) ah» 

reiben 
stripe Streifen; to — ftreifen 
stripling (strip'-) junger Tttn\6^, 

junges ©ürfci^c^en 
stroke ftreit^en 
stroU (6) ]§erumf(i^lDeifen; (away) 

fortfci^Ieubern 
strongfly) ftarf; ganj, fel^r 
strong'hold ^ftung, ^efte, ^urg 
Strom fiebeln; Himpem 
stnit ßol^ieren 
stubbom l^artn&dig 
stud (mit SBudeln) befe^en 



studious (stA'-) htn 2öiffenf(^af* 
ten, bem @tubium getoibmet; 
-— fit Slntoanblung oon Lern- 
eifer 

study (Ä) @tubium; @tubicr» 
jimmer; to — ftubieren; ein- 
ptbieren 

stuff ftopfen 

stupidity (stÄ-pid'-) S)umm]^eit; 
SSerbu^t^eit 

sturdy (5) fraftüoll^ berb; loi*. 
berf<)enftig; ftarf geiftig 

style Stil; 5lrt 

sub'ject ©egenftanb; Untertl^an; 

— to unterworfen, aui^gefe^t 
subjoin' l^injufügen 

sublime (süb-lim') crl^aben, groß» 

artig 
Submission (-mlsh'-9n) Unter« 

toerfung 
subside' abnel^men, ^iä^ legen 
subsis'tence LebeniSunterl^att 
substan'tial tDt]tntii6^; bel^&big; 

— fare nal^rl^afte l^oft 
sub'tilty 5ein|eit; ^interlift 
subtle (sÄt'-l) fein; l^interliftig 
succeed' nachfolgen; success' 

Erfolg; succes'sion ^tufein«" 
anberfolge; succes'sive auf* 
einanber folgenb; succes'sor 
9^ac^foIger 
suck Saugen; fEftilä^; to give 

— fangen 

sudden(ly) pld^lid^; on the — 

pi&im 

suffer bulben, leiben; (mit ^cc. 

unb Snftn.) laffen 
sufficient(ly) (-flsh'-ant) l^in» 

reid^enb; genug 
suffuse (-f&zO übergießen 
sugarloaf (shAg'-Or-) (al3 Slbj.) 

5uder]^ut&l^nü(i^ 
suggest (sod-j^sf) in hen Sinn 

g^thmi Suggestion (sed-jös'- 
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9p^ 



beutung; ^at\6)laQ 
8uit (sÄt) Raffen für. fld^ fd^idCen 
für; soited pa\\enh, ange« 

sollen büfter, ftnfter; tüdifd^ 
sulphu'reous (-fi'-) fd^tocfcttg 
sum'mit ©i^fel 
som'mon Quff orbern, borforbem; 

rufen; sum'mons 5(ufforbc 

rung 
sun'-dial (-dl-el) ©onnenul^r 
sun'dry t)erf(i^teben, mand^erlei 
sunny fonnig 
superan'nuated (sü-pSr-^'-nti- 

d-tid) Qui^aebieitit. alt 
superficies (sS-p9r-fIsh'-dz)0ber<' 

pdbe; ^lujsenfeite 
superüuous (sÄ-p^'-flft-9s) über« 

Pffiß 
superinduce l^in^ulegen, l^injU' 

fügen 
superintend' beauffidfttigen 
Supe'rior (sä-pÄ'-) (Lake) ber 

Obere ©ee 
supe'rior (sA-pÄ'-) l^öl^er; to 

rise — to ft(3^ jur Überlegen» 

l^ett erl^eben über 
supematural (sA-par-n&t'-sho- 

rsl) übernatürltci^ 
superstition (süi-par-8t!sh'-9n) 

Qberglöubtf(]^e ^orfteHung, 

2l6erg(aube; superstitious (su- 

p9r-sti8h'-9s) abergläubifd^ 
supplica'tion gleiten, ©ittc 
Support' @tüje; to — ftüjen, 

ertragen 
suppose' öemiutcn 
supreme (sÄ-pr^m') l^bt^ß; att» 

getoaltig, ftegl^oft 
sure (sli6r) fidler; to be — ge- 

toi6, fi(3|erüd^; surel:^ fi(3^er* 

Üd^; — this was bted toar 

bo^ 



sur'face (fi) Oberfläd^e, 9lu|en« 

fläche 
surmount' (AA) überragen 
surpass' (ä) übertreffen 
surpri'sal, (1) äberfall 
surprise Überrafd^ung, @tautien; 

to — überrafc^en 
Surround umringen, umgeben 
survive überleben 
suspect' argtDöl^nen, vermuten 
suspend' aufl^ftngen; einftellen, 

arüjaitm mit; to be suspended 

:^&ngen, l^erabl^&ngen (from 

öon) 
suspicious(ly) (-plsh'-as) Ijer* 

bäd^Hg 
sustain' aufredet l^aften; and« 

l^alten 
swallow (sw6l'-) 8d^toaIbe 
swamp (6) ©um^f 
sway $errfc^aft, Sfiegienmg 
sweat (i) ©d^tueig 
sweet(ly) füg; fanft 
sweeten (t)er)fü6en 
sweetness @ü|ig!eit 
swell fd^toeHen; (up) onfd^ttieHen, 

auffteigen 
swift fernen 
swiftness ©d^neHigleit 
swim fd^iuimmen; bis eyes — 

in bis bead ed fd^tt)immt il^m 

aUeS t)or ben $lugen 
Swing fd^toingen; tbe door swung 

open of itself bie 2;bür flog 

.t)on felbft auf; swinger (g = dj) 

= Ärafttrunl 
switcb (Serte 
sword (sArd) Qä^toett; — dance 

@d^toertertan^ 
sycamore (sik'-) $Iatane 
syl'van 9S8alb« 
sym'patbise SRitgefül^I l^aben; 

sym'patbjr S^itgefü^I 
synge = sing 



Tadtnr^ty 



6? 



ttirong 



Tacitur'nity ©d^toeigfornfeit 
tact %at 

tailor @c^neiber 

take nel^men; aufnel^men; tieiv 
feieren, Sd^aben zufügen; (off) 
fortnehmen; (to) {t($ begeben 
na(j^; taken ap with befc^öf« 
tigt fein mit 

tale (Eraftl^Iung, ®ef(^i(i^te, ä^&r« 

talk (t&k) dfef^röd^, ®eplauber, 

Unterl^altung; to — reben 

I^Toubern 
tall l^od^CgetoQd^fen)^ grog 
talon (täl'-9n) SttaUe 
tambourine (-bd-*rdn') $anb' 

trommel (mit ©d^eHen) 
tankard (t&q'-ksrd) 2:rinÜQnne, 

ßmg 
tap fanft Hoffen; to — one's 

&iger fid^ mit htm ^^inger 

tipi^en (an bie @tim) 
ta'per SBad^^Ierje 
tap-room S^rinlßube 
tap'estried ta^ejiett 
tart berb, fd^arf 
tassel Clnafte 
taste ®efd^madC; ha^ ßoflen; 

to — fd^weden, loften; taste- 

fol gefd^madtüoH 
tat'tered jerlumpt 
taunt (&) fc^mä^en, l^öl^nen 
taVem iBixt^^avA, ©d^enle 
tear (ä) 9li6; to — - reißen, jer» 

reißen; f. wear 
tease (ö) qu&Ien, l^art ^ufe^en; 

anf}ie]|en 
te'dious longtoeilig 
teil: to — the hour bie @tunbe 

iäijiitn, tt>if[en toieüiel bie Ul^r i jt 
temper @ämmung, Gemütsart, 

©innei^ort, @inn; to — m&» 

ßigen 



tem'poral jeitlidb/ meltlid^ 
tempt (t^mt) üerfud^en; tempt- 

a'tion ^erfud^ung 
tenacious (-n^'-shes) feft^altenb; 

to be — on feftl^alten an, 

l^artn&dtig befleißen auf 
ten'ant $äc^ter 

tend' ptcn, toarten; (to) bienenp 
tender jart, jartfinnig 
ten'dril 9ianle 
ten'fold (6) jel^nfad^ 
ten'or Xenor 

term (i) SBort; to — nennen 
ter'magant (tir'-) janffüd^tig ; 

— wife §au8brad^e 
ter'race ^erraffe; ter'race-walk 

(®ang auf ber) ^erraffe 
tester Settl^immel 
tes'timony ß^iiÖ^i^^J *o bear — 

3eugnid ablegen (to t)on) 
text-book j^eitfaben 
thankful banfbar 
thanks'giving Manien, S)anf 
thatch mit ©trol^ beden 
thaw (i) auftauen^ to — into a flow 

auftauen unb tn Sfluß bringen 
the (üor ^om^aratio.) um fo 
theme (Ä) %i)zma, $auptgebanle 
then: but — aber bafür aud^ 
thicket (thik'-it) S)idtid^t 
thickly-settled bic^t bctool^nt 
thievish (thÄ'-) biebifc^ 
thirsty (d) burftig 
though (56) obgleid^, toenn 

avi6^; as — aI8 ob 
thought (th&t) ®eban!e 
thral'dom (4) ©flaöerei 
threaten (4) bro^en 
tresh'old @d^toeIIe 
thrice breimal, breifad^ 
thrive gebeil^en 
throng ®ebränge; $aufe; to — 

ftc^ bröngen, thronged with 

gebrdngt boll Don 



throughout 
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transac'tion 



throughout (thr6 - ÄAt') hutä^ 

(baS aane) 
throw (6) tocrfcn; (in) hinein* 

tpcrfcn, cinftreucn; (ofi) ah* 

tocrfen, ablegen; (open) tocit 

öffnen, toeit auft^n 
thrust ftogen, ftcdten; f. home 
thunder S)onner; to — bonnern; 

thunder-shower(6A) ©ettJitter* 

regen 
thwack (i) Wolfen, bumfen 
thylke (attertümlid^) fol^, ber* 

ienige 
tick ttden 
tickle ligeln 
tide giut 
tie binben 
tight (tit) l^anbfe(l 
time 8dt; mal; Zaft; in — 

pr rechten 8^^U to beat — 

kalt f dalagen; time-wom üom 

ga^n ber Seit benogt 
tin S^nn; ^Innern 
tinctured (tiqk'-tsherd) gefärbt ; 

angel^aud^t 
tint ^örbung 

tip'toe: on — auf ben S^^^^ 
ti'tle-page %itdhiatt 
toast (0) gcröjtete 83rotf(]&nitte ; 

2:oaft 
toe (6) 3e:^e; f heel 
togeth'er j^ufommen, l^interein» 

anber, in einem 3^ge 
toil mülfame %chtit; to — ftd^ 

ahaxheittn, fici^ quälen; toil'- 

some (t6il'-s9m) mü^fam 
tolsen Setci&en; in — of jum 

geid^en 
tol'erable erträglit^, leiblich 
tol'erant tolerant, bulbfam 
toU (6) Soll; ßäuten; to — the 

sweets fügen Sott erl^eben 
tomb (t6m) ®rab; ®rabma( ; 

tombstone(t6m'-) (Srabbenfmai 



tome $anb^ 93u(!^ 

tone Son 

tongue (tAi)) gunge 

too ba^u, au6) 

tool äBerfjeug 

top ©pi^e; at — oben 

to'per Qeö^et 

top'ic Sl^ema^ ®egenftanb (be8 

©ef^räd^g) 
tor'ment Oual 
tormen'tor Ouälgcift 
tor'por ©rftorrung 
tor'rent ©trom 
tory (6) SCor^ (Slnl^änger be8 

Äönigtumg) 
tö'tal(ly) öötttg 
totter toanfcn 
touching (tütsh'-) ©erül^rung; 

Sug, pnfelfhru^; rül^renb 
tour (6) aflunbrcife 
tower (6A) %nxm 
trace @pur; to — noc^folgen; 

(to) jurüdffül^ren auf; tra'cery 

©d^nörfel, ^er^ierung (an 

gotifd^en genftern) 
track (B^ur; $al^n, Q^eleife; 

trackless ^fablo^ 
tract(Btred(e,3Iäd^e; ^bl^anblung 
trade ^anbel; ®ett)erbe 
trader ^änbler 
tradition (-d!sh'-on) münbltd^c 

fiberlief erung; traditionary 

(-d!sh'-9-na-rI) überliefert, 

altl^erfömmltd^ 
traduce (-dAs') öerleumben 
traffic $anbel 
train Quq; fReif^t; (Bäileppt; 

$ra*tfd^toeif, Sflab ($fau); 

to — jiel^en (®etoäd^fe); auf» 

Stehen 
train-band »^ürgertoel^r 
training ^ufjiel^en 
transac'tion ^erl^anbluna: (&^ 

m\t; X^at 



transient 
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tyfanny 



ansient (trän' - shant unb 

-zl-ont) üorübcrgcl^cnb, ffüd^tig 
ransmission (-mlsh'-an) Über« 

Uefentng 
jransmit' (to) fenben, jufctibcn 
transpa'rent(-pä'-)bur(]&fd^einenb 
trans'port ^ntjüden 
trav'el reifen; (over) l^intoeg» 

arbeiten über 
tray'elling Company 9fletfegefeII« 

f(j^aft; — companion Öleifege» 

fäl^rte 
traverse (tr&v'-arz) hreujen, quer 

burd^ ober über tttoa^ gelten 
treachery (trÄtsh'-) löcrröterei, 

S^reulofigfeit 
treasore (trSzh'-Or) €(^q^; to 

— up afö einen ©d^a^ auf* 

betualren, einfammeln 
treat (d) bel^anbetn; (of) l^anbeln 

t)on; (on) bel^anbeln, (^reiben 

über; treatise (trd'-tiz) $(b« 

^anblung; treaty (Ä) Vertrag 
tremble »ttern 
trial (tri^^l) Prüfung, $robe* 

leifhtng 
tribe @tamm 
tribnlation (tHb - A - 14' - shan) 

Xrübfal, iSeiben 
tribntary (trlb'-A-) jinSbar; — 

stream 9{ebenflu^ 
trice Äugenbltd; in a — im 9hi 
trick lofer @treid^; to put a — 

npon einen @treid^ fpielen 
trim fd^mudf 
trip fhaud^eln; (up) jum @trau« 

(^eln bringen 
trimnph rtri'-amf) S^rium^l^ ; 

to — trium^l^ieren; (in) fli^ 

rül^men 
troop @d^ar, Ztnpp; to — 

{(^arentoeije »el^en; fid^ an 

|em. anf(J9lieBen, mitlaufen; 

(along) trup))ttieife bai^in^ 



^iel^en; to come trooping 
trui)^toeife fommen 
trophy (tr6'-) ©iegeSjeid^en, 

trot traben 

trouble (Ä) Unrul^e; S^ül^e; to 
— beunruhigen 

trout (6Ä) goreHe 

trudge ein^ertrollen, traben 

true (6) ttja^r; tö^t; it is — 
itoax, allerbtngd ; true'-hearted 
treul^erjtg 

trum'pet Xrom^ete 

truss (Ä) (up) einpadfen 

trust (A) Vertrauen 

truth (6) SBa^r^eit 

tuck (ti) in einfd^Iagen^ um« 
fd^Iagen 

tumble ftürjcn 

tumolus (tü'-mti-las) ®rabpge( 

tune SJlelobie ; in — ttjo^l gefkimmt 

turbulent (tOr'-bÄ-) pürmifd^ 

turf (tärf) SRafen 

turkey (tjr'-) Xrutl^al^n 

tum (tjrn) Sßenbung; Steigung; 
Sßed^fel; by — s abtoed^felnb: 
to — toenhtn, bre^en; fid^ 
toenben, bertoanbeln; (away) 
fid^ abloenben; (over) um» 
f erlagen; (to) bertoanbeln in; 
to — for one's gratification 
to feine ^efriebigung fudben 
in; my heart turns withir 
me ha^ ^erj brel^t ftd^ mi 
im Seibe ^erum 

tusk ^anq^ai^n, ^auer 

twang erbrb^nen laffen 

Twelfth Night a)reilönig3abe 
(6. Sanuar) 

twice AU^eimal 

twist ^ec^ten 

twitter jn^itfd^em 

type (1) Xöpug, SJhifterbilb 

^anny (dr'-) X^rannei 



tjle 



▼am 



Ule = Yule aSeil^nad^ten 
unaccep'table unannel^mlid^ ; un« 

angenel^m 
unacom'modating unüerträgltd^ 
unbelie'ver (-1Ä'-) Unglättbiger 
unben'ding unbeugfam 
unceremo'nious (- sör - o - mÄ'-) 

gat nid^t fdrmlid^, ungejtoun« 

gen 
uncharitable (-tshar'-) unBamt' 

unconquered (-kdg'-kerd) nu* 

bcfiegt 
uiiconsciou8(ly) (- k6n' - shes) 

unbetougt; oi^ne t^ ju inet fett 
uncouth (-k6th') fonberbar, 

eigentümUd^, tvunberlt(]^; uit' 

gefd^Iad^t 
andaunted (-din'-) utierf(j^rodten 
undemeath' unter; barunter 
understan'ding SSerftanb; to 

have a good — with in gutem 

(Stnüeme^men {teilen mit 
undertake untemel^men 
un'dertone fjlüfterton 
undispu'ted unbejhittcn 
une'qual (in-Ä'-kwal) unglet(j^ 
unfa'vourable ungüngig 
unfit', unfit'ted un^affenb 
unfold' (6) entfalten 
unfortunate(ly) (-fÄr'-tsha-nlt) 

unglüdlid^; leibet 
unfrequen'ted unbefud^t 
unbal'lowed (&) unl^eiUg 
unholy (6) un^cilig 
uninteres'ting teilna^mloiJ 
Union (Ä'-nf-en) Bereinigung, 

Union 
unite (A-nitO bereinigen 
United (Ä-ni'-) States, pl. löer* 

einigte Staaten t)on 9brb« 

amerifa [gemein 

universainy) (ä-nl-vjr'-sal) att* 
unkind' (1) unfreunblit^, liebloi^ 



anlock' auffd^liegen 

unluok'y unglüdlid^; (^bb.) un- 

luckily unglüdlid^erteeife 
unostenta'tious ni(j^t^ra]^(eri{4 

befd^eiben 
unpromising (-prdm'-fa-) ni(!^ti^ 

berfpred^enb, unanfel^nlid^ 
unquestionable (-kwds'-tshan-) 

unftreitig 
unredressed (-dräsf) ungefül^nt 
unrivalled (- rl' - v9ld) unDer« 

Qletö^lid^, ol^uegleid^en 
un'to = to 
ontray'elled ungereift 
untrod'den unbetreten 
unvar'nished (-yär'-ntsht) uuge« 

fd^minlt 
upland ^oäjUanh 
Upper ober, obcrfl 
uproar (Äp'-rAr) ^(ufrul^r 
urchin (Ar'-tshin) Keiner fdvibt, 

dianat, ©d^Iingel 
urge (fti^j) in jem. brängen, 

aufforbem 
um Urne 
usage (ü'-z9dj) OebraudJ, ©itte, 

$er!ommen 
use (Äs) ®ebrau(ä&; of no — 

unnüg 
use (Äz) gebraud^en, t>tvtotn\>m; 

(mit Snfin.) Pflegen; I used 

(s l^art) iäi pflegte 
usher (Ä) einfül^reu 
usurper (Ä-zJr'-) toiberre(3^tlid^er 

©efi^ergrcifer 
Utensil (ü-tdn'-sil) ®eröt 
utter äußern, auSfpre^en; ]§er» 

t)orfto6en 
Va'oaRt leer; nit^ti^fagenb 
vaca'tion fjerien 
ya'grant ^anbftreit^er ; rnnl^er« 

f^n^eifenb, unft&t 
vague (vÄg) unbcftimmt 
vain t)ergebli(^; in — oergebeni^ 



1 
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waU 



vale, Valley %^ai 
val'our (&) Xap^tütit 
valüe (vil'-A) fd^äjen 
van IBorl^ 
Tan'ish tierfd^inben 
vanqnish (Tag'-lm^sh) beflegen 
va'pour ®ampf, Shtnjl 
Yaried (vä' - rid) öcrfc^tcbcn ; 

variety (va-rlM-d) äRaimig* 

faltigfeit; ya'rious (ä) man* 

nigf altig , Derfd^iebenartig ; 
vary (ä) oerönbcm: ahtottä^m; 

{14 änhtm, toed^feltt 
vast (ä) audgebel^nt 
vault (&) äBöIbung 
vegeta'tion ^flan^entonä^i 
vehement(ly) (vÄ'-hM l^cfttg 
ye'hicle gul^rtoetl, dfefäl^rt 
vervet ©ammet 
yen'erable el^rtvürbtg 
Ten'geance (y^n'-djans) [Rac^e 
yenture (yÄn'-tsher) loagen 
yerdure (vflr'-dzlier) ®rütt 
yerse (ft) ^crS, ©tro^^e 
yersed Ty^rst) bctoatibcrt 
yersion (yÄr'-shon) Übertragung, 

ftbcrfc^ung; gfoffung 
yery (Äbt). verily) »abrl^aftig, 

toirflid^; fogar: bbg; fe^r; 

the — yillage (elbp bad ^orf 
yes'sel ®e\&i 
yic6 iBaftcr 
yicinity (vl-sfn'-) Slad^barfd^aft, 

yictor ©icger 

yie (i) toettetfem, ed aufnel^men 

(mit) 
View (yÄ) «nblidf, 83lid; «u8* 

bltdf; to get a nearer — 

näi^ev, genauer feigen 
yigil (vld'-jn) «Ra(^t»ad^e 
yig'orous fröftig 
yiüfy (vil'-i-fi) crniebrtgen, be* 

fdlim^fen 



yil'lager S)orfbetoo]^ner 
yin'egar (5f pg ; — aspect fauer- 

töpfifd^ed »epc^t 
yiol (yi'-al): bass (4) — »ag- 

geige, ^ratfd^e 
yiolate (yl'-9-l4t) tierle^en; ent» 

beirren; übertreten 
yiolent (vi'-) l^eftig 
violet (vi'-) JBeild^en 
virago (vi-rd'-) SRannloeib 
visible (viz'-) fid^tbar 
Vision (vizh'-en) (grfd^etnung 
vi'tals, pl. ßebeniJtette; bis very 

— f^on, fogar feine ebelften 

Xeile 
vivacitv (vi-vÄs'-) ßebl^aftigleit 
vivid (viv'-) lebl^aft 
vo'cal ^ofaU, ®efang» 
voice ©timme; in an under — 

im giüflerton 
void leer; frei 
vol'ley ©abe, Sabung 
volume (v6r-Äm) 5Banb, öud^; 

SJlajfe, Umfang 
volup'tuousness Üp^igfeit 
vote ftimmen 
voyage (v6i'-ldj) ©eereife, Sfieife; 

voyager (vÄl'-f-djör) äleifenber 

(p SBaffer) 
vul'gar gemein; allgemein 
Wart (ä) to jutoel^en 
wag (a) toebeln 
wag'gery (i) ©d^alll^eit 
waist (i) iSeib 
waistcoat (wis'-ket) SEBefte 
wait loarten (for auf); (upon) 

auftvarten, hthitnm 
waiter Lettner, ^ufwörter 
waits, pl. ^ftmufifanten 
waive (4) fdfttoinben laffcn, auf* 

geben 
wake Äirmeg, Äird^tteil^fep 
wake auftoa^en 
wall fatauet, ^avh 
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whence 



wallet (w6l'-) Sfleifctafd^c, duer» 

fad 
wand (6) Sanhtt^ah, ^otnman» 

boftab 
wander (6) toanbem; wander- 

ing (6) äBanberung, Uml^er« 

laufen, ©trcifjug 
want (6) SRatiöel, »ebürfnig; 

to — ermangeln; tooUen, 

Braud^en; wanting mangelhaft 
wan'ton (wÄn'-ten) leichtfertig; 
wan'tonness (w6n'-) £ei(|tfertig* 

feit 
ward (i) SRünbel 
ward'robe (i) ®arberoBe, Ätei* 

berfammer 
warfare (wir'-f&r) ^riegfül^rung, 

^rteg 
warm (i) toarm; to — erttjär* 

mtn; warm'-hearted toarm* 

^erjig; warmth (i) SBörmc 
war'rior (w6r'-) Ärieger 
wassail (w6s'-89l) getoürjteS 

®etrönl, ©otole; — bowl 

pumpen (üoH SBür^tvetn) ; 

wassailing (w6s'-) ße^geloge 
waste (i) SBerl^cerung; &üfte, 

£)be; toüft; to lay — Der* 

teuften; waste'ful (k) üer* 

loüftenb; to be — of üer» 

l^eeren, öemici^ten 
watch (6) Söac^e; to — toad^en; 

beobachten 
water (4) wäffern; trfinfen 
wave (Ä) SBogc 
wax (a) äSSac^iS^ f. shine 
way SBeg; Söetfe; half — up 

l^alb l^inauf; bis own — in 

feiner (eigenen) SBeife; to give 

— totiä^tn; to make — ^laj, 

fRanm madäen 
wayward (wa'-w9rd) mürrifci^, 

eigenftnnig, launifd^ 
weak (ö) f($toad^ 



wealth (Ä) Sleid^tum 

weapon (wfip'-pn) SBaffe 

wear (ä) fragen; ! 
ratber tbe worse for 
and tear of time etm 
mitgenommen t)om Qq 
Seit; to — tragen; ab 
wom away Derjel^rt 

weary (Ä) mübe 

weather - beaten (w85'- 
Söetter befd^äbigt, ber 
weatber-cock (wS5'-) 
l^al^n 

weazen (w^'-) melf 

weed Unfraut 

weezel SQSiefel 

weight (wät) ©eioid^t, 
weighty(wÄ'-ti) geloid^ti 
boH 

wel'come SöiHfommen; 
fommen, gern gefeiten; 
toillfommen l^eigen 

well ©runnen, Ouelle 

well gefunb; well-conc 
(-dish'-ond) bcl^obig; 
estab'lisbed feftbeg 
well-furnished (-fAr' 
ttJol^IauiJgeftattet; well 
(-Mld) gut geölt, nad 
well-scoured (-scÄArd; 
gefci^euert; well-worde« 
dld) tool^Igefe^t, fo 
Pifiert 

Wensday = Wednesday 

wet nag 

weth'er (5) ^ammel 
wbat tbongb toenn and^ 
wbeat (^) Söeijen 
wheel fici^ breiten; tbe 

was wbeeling ber ^t 

feine Greife 
wbelp iunger $unb 
wbence: from — lool^er, 
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woodland 



whcney'er tottm mtr immer 
wbereas' tool^ingegen, toäl^renb 
wbother ob 

whichev'er tocld^cr mtr immer 
vhiff $Qff (oitd ber XahaU* 

pfeife) 
while SEBeilc; Qeit; toäf^xtnb 
whilst toä^^rcnb; folange 
whim ©d^l'^ulle, Sßunberlid^Ieit, 

tounbcrlid^e fiaune; whim'- 

sical tounberlid^, feltfam 
whip ?ßeitf(i^c 
whirl (J) wirbeln; (along) bal^in 

rotten, ba^^in eilen 
whis'per gflüftern; to — Pftern 
whistle (hwis'-sl) $fiff, «Pfeifen ; 

to — l^fcifen 
whit Älcinigfeit; not a — nic^t 

im gcringften; not a — better 

nit^t einen S)eut, einen $fiffer* 

ling beffer 
white'-headed (-hSd-id) toeig* 

föpfig 
white'ness toeige f^arbe 
whoev'er (h&-Sv'-) jeber toelcifeer 
wholesome (hM'-som) !^eiIfom; 

wicked (wik'-id) bogl^oft, böfe 
wide(ly) ttJcit; wide' - mouthed 

(-m6Ä5d) mit toeiter äJiünbung ; 

wide'-spreading (-spröd-) fid^ 

totit erftredenb 
wife: good wives ^onSfrouen 
wig ^ßerücle 

wight (wlt) aSic^t, äJienfd^ 
wig'wam 3fnbianerptte 
wüd (i) »üb: aSilbnig 
wild'-eyed (1, id) »ilbäugig, 

QuSgelaffen 
will aBitte; (SJerb) Pflegen (jn 

tf^nn) , (Umfd^reibung t)on) 

Quc^ mol^I 
will-o'-th'-wisp' ^rrwifd^, 3frr* 

lx6)i 



wind (1) fid^ toinben; (up) cn* 

bigen 
win'dow 3) fjenfter 
wing fjlügel; to — fliegen; to 

— one's way bal^infliegen; f. 

burst 
wink aSinl; to — toinlen, blin* 

jeln; (at) jutoinfen; to give 

the — jublinjeln 
wintry tointerlid^ 
wisdom (wiz'-dom) 2BeiS!§eit 
wish: to give the good wishes 

of the season ©lud wünfdöen 

^nm gfeft 
wist'ful(ly) nad^benflid^ ; auf* 

merffam 
wit aSil; Älugl^cit; aSi^bolb; 

at his — 's end öottftänbig 

ratlod 
witch §cje 
wit'chery §ejerei 
witch'-hazel (-hä-zl) gouberl^a* 

felftrouc^ 
withal' (-älO jugleid^, babei 
wither (wi5'-) öerWeßen, ber* 

borren; fcngcn 
within' in; innerl^alb; — a few 

years noc^ bor einigen 3fol^ren 
without' broußen 
withstand' Wiberftcl^cn 
wit'ness geuge; to — ^euge 

fein bon, feigen 
wo(e)-begone (w6'-bi-g6n) in 

^mmer bertieft, traurig 
wonder (ü) SBunber; 83cft)unbe* 

rung; to — fid^ tounbern; 

wonderful (d) wunberbar 
won't (6) = will not 
woo (wo) toerben, freien um; 

bringcnb aufforbern,bejlimmcn 

wood'bine (Ä) (toilhe^) ©eigblatt 
wooden (A) l^öljern 
woodland (Ä) SBalb, SBalbung 



wool 
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wool (A) äBoIIe 

work (ü) up borarbcttcn; to — 

one's way {td^ ben 9Beg ballen, 

fid^ burd^arbeiten; to be 

wrought (rkt) up to erregt 

fein ober toerben *u 
work'manship (A) mbeit 
World (ü) SBelt; ßeute 
worldly (&) toeltlid^ 
worm'-eaten (Ä) bom SEBurm jer* 

treffen, n^urniftid^ig 
wor'ship (&) $(n6etung, ®otte9« 

btenft 
worst'-conditioned (ü) im fd^Ied^* 

tcflen S"pon^ß befinblid^ 
worth (ü) wert; — haying toün* 

fd^eniSmert; worth'lessness (&) 

9BertIortg!eit 
worthy (wjr'-9i) SKann bon SJer- 

bienft; pl. gelben; (Äbjeft.) 

mürbig 
would (w&d) <)flegte; (Umfti^rei* 

bung bon) tool^I 
wound (bi) SBunbe; berttninben 
wrap (räp) eintoidfeln, ein^IIen; 

(up) bertoideln 
wreathe (rÄ9) toinben, rnntoin* 

ben; ft(| Iräufeln 
wreck SBrad; pl. Jrümmer 
wren (rön) Söwnfönig 
wretched (rSt'-Bhfd) clenb ; 

wretchedness (rÄt'-shld-) 

@(enb, @rbärmlid^feit 
wriggle (rig'-gl) toebcln (mit); 



to — one'8 head mit ben 

&opfe toaddn 
wrinkle fRun^el, gfofte 
writer Sdfd^dUt 
writing @(l^rtft 
wrong (jugefügted) Unretit; pl. 

Unbilben; unred^t; uerfel^; 

to — unred^t tl^; hfinhr, 

fd^&bigen 
wrought (r&t) f. to woA 
Yard (A) (Slle 
yawn (k) gäl^nen 
yeaming(Q) 3i<tmmer; Seltnen, 

©treben 
yellow gelb 

yelp Äläffen; to — Hoffen, beSen 
yeomanry (y6'-) freie IBanent 
yet bod^; noc^; as — nod^ 
yew (yo) tree (Sibenbanm 
yield (ö) geben, getofil^ren; (np) 

l^ergeben 
yoke 3iOd^ 
yore (ö) longe; of — einft e^e» 

htm, bor Seiten; days of — 

alte Qtittn 
young'ster (Ä) jnnger Surfd^e 
youthful (yoth'-) jugenblid^ 
Yule (A) feet§na(|ten; — dog 

SBei]^nad^ti$no| 
yvie = ivy 
Zeal ß) (lifer 
zealous (zöl'-es) eifrig 
zest 6tüdE (S:itronenf(^Qle; SBürae, 

n^ürjiger S3eigefd^madE 
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English authors. 47. Lieferung. B. 

Anhang 

zu 

1HE SKETCH BOOK 

BY 

WASHINGTON IRVING. 

Erstes Bfindchen. 

Anmerkungen. 




^ie fetten Ziffern bezeichnen die Seitenzahlen, die dahinter stehenden 
mageren Ziffern die Zeile, zu welcher die Anmerkung gehört. 

1. 2) Diedrich Knickerbocker. Unter diesem Namen 
hatte Irving sein erstes Buch, die Geschichte von New York, 
herausgegeben, in welcher die pedantische Leichtgläubig- 
keit eines Chronisten und die beschränkte, steife Treu- 
herzigkeit der holländischen Ansiedler humoristisch dar- 

tellt wird. — 3) very curious ein grofser Forscher. — ^> 
utch . . . pravince. Die Gegend von New York, seit 161^^^" 
. Holländern besiedelt, wurde erst 1664; englisch. Div 
iZigen Staaten dort hiefsen bis 1775 Provinzen. — 6) to\ 
,j sich bewegen; a way lies in a direction ein Weg geht 
nach einer Richtung. — 10) legendary (spr. lÄd'-jan-da-r!) 
lore (Lehre), Sagenkande, Sagen. — 15) Black -letter, alte 
gotische Druckschrift, bis 1500 gebräuchlich. — 18) reign, 
scherzhaft statt govemment — 21) privcUe geheim; to teU 
the private truth im Vertrauen gesagt. 

2. 1) Than it should he als es gerade sein mufs. 
Der Verfasser beurteilt sein eigenes Buch in drolliger Be- 

EngUsh anthors. 47. Lief. B. Anhang. 1 
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scheidenheit als mittelmärsig. — 4t) established festg 
erwiesen. — 12) his own way = in Ms, dtc; adverbia 
cusativ der Art und Weise. -^ 20) CHtic Kritiker; a 
Kritik. — 21) fölk, altertümlich = people, meist ohn 
22) worth having habenswert, wünschenswert. — 24) m 
caices Neujahrs Waffeln, bei den Holländern üblich, ai 
chen Namen und Figuren, die in das Waffeleisen einge 
sind, sich erhaben darstellen. — 26) tJie heing stampe 
Artikel bezeichnet, dafs die Verewigung Wellingtons 
die Waterloo-Denkmünze, und die Marlboroughs dur 
Heller der Königin Anna (1702—1714) bekannte That 
sind. — 29) Wensday lautrichtig für die üblichere Sehr 
Wednesday. Wodan, Wuotan, der göttliche Allvat 
Deutschen, erscheint dem Engländer als Gott der Si 
des deutschen Bestandteils der Nation. — 31) unto 
verstärktes to. — thylke, altertümlich = such, der 

— 32) Cartwright, William, 1611—1643, Privat 
(junior proctor) in Oxford, als Dichter von Ben 
sehr gerühmt. 

3. 1) Der Hudson strömt südlichen Laufes bei. 
(spr. il'-ba-ni) vorbei und mündet bei New York, ar 
schaftlichen Reizen und Wasserfülle dem Rheine ver 
bar. An seinen Ufern hafteten die frühesten Erinne 
Irvings; dort gründete er sich auch den Ruhesitz f 
Abend seines Lebens. — 3) Äppälachian spr. 9-p9-l4'-1 
Die Apallachen oder Alleghanies sind das aus 
Ketten bestehende Gebirge, welches die östlichen K 
"nder Nordamerikas von den Becken des St. Lorei 
^s Mississippi trennt. — 5) to lord ü den Herrn s 
beherrschen. Ähnlich finden sich to ape it, to b 
to clouon it, to hing, queen, prince, duke it u. a. — 1( 
toives Hausfrauen; vgl. auch S. 4, Zeile 28. — 14) la% 
Landschaft als Bild (sonst country, region). — 15) will p 

— 19) voyager Reisender zu Wasser. Damals war der I 
die einzige grofse Strafse dort. Eine Landreise heifst j^ 

— 27) Peter Stuyvesant (uy = 6!), Führer der ] 
dischen Kolonisten im Kriege gegen die Schweden, ^ 
ihre Kolonie Neuschweden zwischen dem Delawai 
Long-Island 1629 gründeten, und 1655 an die Holland« 
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loren (Pf.). — 29) within noch vor (auch: schon nach). — 
30) smaU yellow bridca. In Holland bedient man sich auf- 
fallend kleiner Ziegelsteine, hie und da selbst zur Pflasterung 
von Strafsen. Sie sind sehr fest (Klinker); den Thon dazu 
findet man angeblich blofs in Holland. — 31) surmounted 
wiih überragt von. 

4. 2) Sadly arg. — 3) time-worn \om Zahn der Zeit benagt. 

— ISy'Ken'pecJced unter dem Pantoffel stehend, eig. ein 
Hahn, den die Henne mit dem Schnabel hackt, statt um- 
gekehrt. — 16) to he otßing to herrühren von, französisch 
etre du o. ßas Subjekt wird einem unbetonten Verb des 
Daseins, der Ruhe oder Bewegung nicht blofs nach einer 
Ortsbestimmung, sondern auch nach einem Dativ oft nach- 
gtBstellt, desgleichen nach so und thtis. — 19) te^npers die 
Gemütsart (mehrerer Personen). — douhtless (spr. d6At'- 
lis) sehr häufig statt dotibtlesdy, wie exceeding, wondroua 
u. a. — JO) fumace (auch oven) Back- oder Schmiedeofen. 
Biblisch: Song of the three children in the fiery fumace. — 
21) to he worth a thing ebenso viel wert sein wie es; — all 
sermons for teaching ebenso gut lehren wie alle Predigten. 

— 231 termagant wife Hausdrache = ahrew. Die Entstehung 
des Wortes ist unbekannt. In den alten Puppenspielen ist 
Termagant ein vorgeblicher Gott der Mohammedaner, der 
grimmig schilt und tobt; vgl. Sh. Hamlet III, 2,1: to overdo 
Termagant noch mehr schreien als Termagant. — 24?) tolerahle 
ganz leidlich, recht bedeutend. — 25), */ so = if it is so 
wenn dem so ist. — 32) Dame meist von alten Frauen, 
Mutter, Grofsmutter, ausgenommen die Damen des Ritter- 
tums. 

5. 1) loshout withjoy vor Freude jauchzen. — 3) tomdke 
zurechtmachen; to unmake entzweimachen. — to fly a kite 
einen Drachen fliegen lassen. — -4) marbles Thon- oder Mar- 
morkugeln ; gemeint ist das sogenannte „Murmelspiel". — 6) to 
dodge ausweichen; dodging scheu. — 11) composition Mi- 
schung; daher natürlicher Charakter, Natur. — 13) to befrom 
herrühren von. — 16) all day, all night den ganzen Tag, die 
ganze Nacht; aber aU the year, all the week u. s. w. — 
17) should ist zu übersetzen oder wegzulassen, je nachdem 
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man would mit war bereit oder mit pflegte übersetzt hat. 

— 19) together hintereinander^ in einem Zuge. — 23) fort- 
mo8t man vorderster Mann: er war stets voran u. s. w. — 
24t) for husking wennesgalt zu enthülsen; vgl. S. 4, Z.22. 

— 27) to do odd jöbs aufsergewöhnliche Nebendienste 
verrichten. — 28) in a word. Der Engländer setzt nicht ein 
föne) Wort, eine Minute mehreren, sondern ein fa) Wort, 
eine Minute einer Rede, einer Stunde entgegen. — 29) to 
attend to sich einer Sache annehmen. 

6. Q I am eure (certain) to grow heifst nicht blofs: 
Ich bin sicher zuwachsen, sondern auch: Esist sicher, 
dafs ich wachsen werde: wuchsen sicherlich. — 
8) to make a point of sich angelegen sein lassen: legte 
es darauf ab. — 13) worat-conditioned im schlechtesten Zu- 
stande befindlich.— 17) urchin Igel; Kobold: Range, Schlingel. 

— in his own likeness, nach 1. Mose 1, 26, wo es heifst: 
let U8 make men in our image, öfter our likeness, und nach- 
her: in his own image. — 18) the habits toith the dd dothes 
of his father = the habits of his father with his old dothes. 

— 19) to troop sich scharen um ftoj etwas, z. B. Armies 
troop to their Standard (Milton); von einem einzelnen: sich 
an eine Schar fl do not troop in the ihrongs of military men 
Sh. Henry IV, 2. p. IV, 1, 62) oder an eine Person an- 
schlief sen, mitlaufen. — 20) to equip in ausstaffieren mit. 

— 21) cast-off galligaskins (spr. gil'-) abgelegte Pluderhosen. 

— ado = to do: business, difficulty: Mühe. — 25) dispositions; 
vgl. S. 4, Z. 19; well'Oiled gut geölt, nicht kreischend: nach- 
giebig. — 27) Whichever welches gerade ; nicht whatever, weil 
nur zwischen zwei Arten zu wählen ist. — 28) to starve on 
verhungern bei. To starve wird sehr gewöhnlich nach Art 
von to feed, to live mit on verbunden. — 29) if left = if he 
had heen left. — 31) kept dinning blieb in einem Brummen. 

— in his ears ihm in die Ohren. Man sagt to look in one^s 
face, to whisper in one^s ears (nicht intö). 

7. 51) Of the kind sehr häufig statt of this kind. 
Ebenso for the pwrpose, of (at, hy) the time u. dgl. — 
16) even gehört weniger zu with an evü eye als zu as the 
cause; übersetze: selbst als die Ursache. — 20) as ever 
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wie jemals eins; aa heiTst nicht blofs wie er, sondern auch 
wie einer. — io scour scheuem; absuchend durch- 
jagen. — 21) ail'beaetting jeden Schritt belauernd, alles 
bestürmend. — 23) the moment Wolf entered = the mament 
when (thcU) Wolf ewtered. — his creat fdl sank ihm der Mut. 
Wir sagen wohl, dafs der Kamm schwillt, aber nicht, dafs 
er sinkt. — 25) gdUows air Armensündergesicht. — 29) times 
ohne Artikel häufig wie things, matters. Danach mufs sich 
hier auch years richten. — 31) a tart temper never meUows 
vnth age ein herber Sinn wird nicht, wie herber Wein, 
durch das Alter milde. 

8. 7) George the Third, König von England, 1760 bis 
1820. — 8) a long lazy summer's day = a long lazy day of 
Summer, — 11) to have heard zu hören. Der Infinitiv des Per- 
fekts erklärt sich aus dem Satze: if he had heard, — 15) as 
drawled out wie sie hingedröselt (eintönig vorgelesen) wur- 
den. — 16) dapper gewandt, gewitzt. — 21) junto = club 
Verein, besonders politischer, hergenommen von den spa- 
nischen Juntas, welche z. B. 1809 — 1813 sich im Kampfe 
gegen die Franzosen einen Namen machten. — 24) night = 
Abend, als die Zeit der Vereinsversammlungen, Theater, 
Bälle, Konzerte, Gesellschaften. — 27) I can teÜ the hour 
ich weifs, was die Uhr ist; by nach, an, von dem Mittel 
der Erkenntnis. — 29) Jie was heard to speak man hörte 
ihn sprechen. Nur to let regiert auch im Passiv den Accusativ 
und Infinitiv ohne to. — 32) to know how to gather zu er- 
raten verstehen. Nach to know, leam, tmderstand setzt mau 
dem Infinitiv oft how voran. 

9. 2) To smoke . . . and send. Im Englischen steht bei 
zwei koordinierten Infinitiven to meist nur vor dem ersten. 
— 4) when pleased = wJien he was pleased wenn ihm etwas 
gefiel. — 8) to nod on^s head mit dem Kopfe nicken. 
Ebenso to shrug one's Shoulders, S. 7, Zeile 6, to stamp 
(m^s feet, to clap one^s hands, to wink (blinzeln) one's eyes 
und vieles ähnliche. — in token zum Zeichen. Ebenso 
in honour, in favour, in answer, in commendation u. a. — 
10) from even this stronghold selbst aus dieser Festung. Even, 
only, both, either, neither, just u. a. stehen gewöhnlich dicht 
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vor dem hervorzuhebenden Worte, insbesondere hinter der 
Präposition. — 13) to caü to naught kein gutes Haar an einem 
lassen; to »et at natight verächtlich behandeln. Aught = 
anything, naught = nothing. — 16) Virago (spr. vl-r&'-g6) 
Mannweib, Heldin, bei den alten Römern nur von Jung- 
frauen gebraucht, wie Minerva und Diana. — 19) alternative 
Wahl, Möglichkeit. — 21) gun in hand, ohne Artikel, wie 
sword in hand regelmäfsig. — 26) to lead a p. a dog's life 
ein Hundeleben führen lassen, kausativ, auffallender als 
to fty a leite S. 5, Zeile 3; to march ap.byihe coUar across 
theroom (Dickens) u. ä. — ofit, häufiger Zusatz zu Aus- 
drücken des Glücks oder Unglücks, z. B. he led a miserable 
life of it = of his life. Vgl. it in to lord it S. 3, Zeile 5. 
Nicht zu übersetzen. — 28) to stand = who may (will) stand, 
who Stands. — 29) wag his tail; vgl. Zeile 8. — to look in 
one^s face: vgl. S. 6, Zeile 31. — 30) verüy, reciprocate, 
sentiment, gelehrte Ausdrücke für trtUy, retum, feeling, um 
die Klugheit des Hundes der eines Klubredners gleichzu- 
stellen. 

10. 3) To he öfter a thing hinter etwas her sein. — 
7) herhage Kräuter. — 10) o* a distance in der Entfernung. 

— 14) toith the refkction . . . sleeping während das Spiegel- 
bild ruhte. Die vollständige Participialkonstruktion nimmt 
meist toith vor sich an, wenn in ihr ein Teil, Kleidungs- 
stück oder Zubehör des Hauptsubjekts erwähnt wird, wie 
hier on its glassy bosom. — 15) Verbinde moving . . . and 
losing. — 17) the bottom fUled, Das gewöhnlichere with 
its bottom filled ist wegen des folgenden with vermieden. 

— 21) evening ohne Artikel: das Abenddunkel. — 25) I 
heave a sigh ich seufze tief auf, mir entringt sich ein 
Seufzer aus tiefer Brust. — 27) as im Zeitsatze nicht = 
als , sondern = während, wie ... so. — 30) to wing one^s 
solitary flight auf einsamem Fittich schweben. — 31) fancy 
hier: Einbildung, gewöhnlich die daraus entspringende Lust 
oder Neigung. 

11. 4) Änd giving a low growl, skülked 1. und schlich 
leise knurrend; oder 2. und leise knurrend schlich er; 
oder 3. knurrte leise und schlich. Von mehreren Mo- 
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menten einer Handlung wird im Englischen gewöhnlich das 
vorletzte, am liebsten als Particip, dem letzten untergeordnet 
und vorangestellt. And, or, but treten vor dies Doppelglied, 
und das Subjekt wird meist nicht wiederholt (doch siehe 
Z. 13 he hastened). — ß) to $teal over a p. jem. beschleichen. 
— 13) In need of welcher bedürfe. — 19) antique (spr. in- 
l^k') altfränkisch. — 25) for Eip to approach = that Bip 
8h(yuld approach, — toith the load, verkürzt für toith car- 
rytng the load. — 28) to relieve ablösen. — 29) gtUly Gerinne. 

— 31) every now and then immer ab und zu ; notv and then 
als Substantiv gebraucht wie once in for this once, dies 
eine Mal. — peals Gedröhne ; peal = der Hall der Glocke, 
der Donnerschlag, der Knall des Geschützes. 

12. 9) ToÄÄoo^hinstrecken; vgl. Sc höfs = junger Trieb; 
schiefsen = emporwachsen. — 13) wTiat could be, nicht 
might; der Sinn ist verneinend: Es kann wohl nichts sein. — 
1-4) objecb Gegenstand des WoUens, Zweck (hier), oder des 
Fühlens (unten); subject Gegenstand des Denkens. — 16) the 
unknovm der Unbekannte = the unknoton man, selten, aufser 
in der Verbindung tJie great tmknown. — 22) quaint ver- 
schnörkelt; die Tracht ist die der holländischen Ansiedler. 

— 28) nose als Stoffname gebraucht: lauter Nase. — 
29) sugarloaf hat zuckerhutähnlicher Hut 

13. 3) High-crotoned mit hohem Kopfteil. — 4) high-heeled 
mit hohen Absätzen. — 6) Dominte geistlicher Herr, ein 
holländischer Titel; in England, scheint es, mehr für einen 
Schulmeister gebräuchlich. S. Hoppe, Supplement-Lexikon. 

— 7) and which. Ein Relativsatz kann durch and (or, but) 
an ein vor dem Substantiv stehendes Adjektiv geknüpft 
werden, z. B. a dark night, and which seemed favourable. 
Im Deutschen ist „und" fortzulassen. — 11) folk; vgl. S. 2, 
Zeile 21. — 21) to stare at a p. with such a . . . gaze auf 
jem. solche stieren ... Blicke heften. — 23) my heart 
tums toithin me das Herz dreht sich mir im Leibe herum. 

— his knees smote together die Knie schlotterten ihm. Bib- 
lischer Ausdruck, siehe Nahum II, 11. — 26) to m^ake signs 
to a p. to wait ihm Zeichen geben, dafs er warten soll; 
forap. blofs: Zeichen machen, damit erwartet. — to wait 
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upon aufwarten, als Kellner, waiter. — 27) tmth fear and 
trembling, biblisch nach Philipper 2, 12. — 32) which he 
found had. Wie aus "hefound it to have'* der Relativsatz 
entsteht "which he found to have", so verwandelt sich "Äe 
found it had" in which he found had. 

14. 1) Hollands, holländischer Genever, d. i. Wacholder- 
liqueur. — 3) taste das Kosten; es schmeckte immer nach 
mehr. — 12) was wheeling zog seine Kreise. — 1-4) surely 1 
have not ich habe doch am Ende nicht? — 15) the occurrences 
before he feU asleep = wh<xt had occurred before, dtc, oder 
the occurrences before his fdUing asleep, vor seinem Ein- 
schlafen. — 18) wo-begone, gewöhnlich woe-begone, traurig. — 
21) Dame van Winkle = meiner Frau. Statt meine Frau, 
mein Mann ist es gebräuchUch zu sagen Mrs. N., Mr. N. — 
24) an oldfirelock ein altes (altersschwaches) Schiefsgewehr. 
— 26) royster Lustigmacher. Ghrave roysters ist ein Oxymoron, 
wie ein kaltes Feuer, den Widerspruch in dem Wesen der 
Spieler bezeichnend. — 28) to dose ap. with liquor jem. eine 
gehörige Dosis Getränk beibringen; to dose eig. von Arzneien. 

15. 9) To lay ap. up jem. aufs Krankenlager werfen. — 
17) to indke shift es fertig bringen; ähnlich wie to contrive 
imd to manage. — 18) to work one^s way sich den Weg 
bahnen, sich durcharbeiten. — 19) Sassafras aus lat. saxi- 
fraga. Der Sassafrasbaum (Sassafras offieinäle) gehört zur 
Familie des Lorbers, und hat einen würzigen Duft. — 
witch'hazd Zauberhasel (Hamamelis Virginica), ein Strauch, 
der im Herbste blüht, wenn die Blätter abfallen. — to 
trip straucheln, zum Straucheln bringen; to trip up zu Fall 
bringen. — 21) coils and tendrils sind nicht zweierlei: 
tauähnlich sich umrollende Ranken. — 23) to where = to 
the place where: dahin, wo. — 25) To remain übrig sein, 
noch da sein; ebenso to retain noch haben. — 30) to be 
brought to a stand stehen bleiben müssen. 

16. 1) High in air; vgl. S. 9, Z. 21. — 2) and who; 
vgl. S. 13, Zeile 7. Die Krähen werden, als antwortend 
und spottend, ebenso stark persönlich dargestellt, wie der 
Hund S. 7, Zeile 14 — 6) he grieved = it grieved him 
es schmerzte ihn; to give up aufgeben zu müssen. 
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— 8) ** will not do es genügt nicht, es hilft nichts; es 
behagt mir nicht. — 16) different from ganz anders als. 

— 20) their chins sich das Kinn; vgl. S. 6, Z. 31. — 21) when 
worauf, wobei, wo dann. — 25) stränge befremdend, weil 
unbekannt. 

17. 3) My mind mügives me mir ahnt etwas Schlimmes, 
mir wird unheimlich zu Mute. — 5) surely this was das 
war doch; vgl. S. 14, Zeile 14 — 9) sorely sehr, immer 
von etwas Schlimmem, arg; »or« wund, versehrt. — 10) to 
addle krank machen, verdrehen. — 21) cut Hieb, Stofs, 
Streich; vgl. he gave me the cut er ignorierte mich, er 
wollte mich nicht sehen. Man denke auch an Shak- 
spere, Jiü. Caesar III, 2, v. 187: this was the most unkindest 
cut of all. — 32) rickety = feeble in the joints, imperfect 
and unstable; etwa: wackelig. 

18. 8) Die Flagge der Vereinigten Staaten besteht aus 
7 roten und 6 weifsen wagerechten Streifen als Sinnbildern 
der 13 Provinzen, welche zuerst zusammentraten. In einem 
frei bleibenden Viereck in der oberen Ecke am Stock sind 
Sterne in der Zahl der gegenwärtigen Staaten zu einem 
grofsen Sterne geordnet. — 18) Washington, George, 1738 
bis 1799, der Oberfeldherr der Vereinigten Staaten im Un- 
abhängigkeitskriege (1773 — 1783), und ihr erster Präsident. 
Irving hatte ihm zu Ehren seinen Vornamen bekommen. — 
26) to utter hervorstofsen, hier sowohl Rauch als Rede, 
meist nur diese. — 28) to dole forth langsam und spärlich 
mit etwas herausrücken. V. B. liest stümperhaft; daher to 
drawl out S. 8, Z. 15. — 32) congress. Der erste Kongrefs der 
Vereinigten Staaten trat im Mai 1775 zusammen. Er erliefs 
am 4. Juli 1776 die Unabhängigkeitserklärung, welche im 
Frieden zu Versailles 1783 von England anerkannt wurde, 
und stellte zuerst ein Bundesheer unter Washington auf, 
welches am 16. Juni 1775 die Schlacht beiBunker's Hill 
mit Ehren bestand. 

19. 9) eyeing (spr. i'-!g) behält ausnahmsweise das e 
vor der Endung -ing. — 10) to bustle up to a p. sich ge- 
schäftig an jem. heranmachen. — 11) partly ein wenig (damit 
es den Gegnern nicht auffällt). — 15) Federcds, Föderale, 
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oder Whigs, nannten sich die Verfechter einer stark 
samtregierung, Democrats oder Tones die der mögli 
Unabhängigkeit der Einzelstaaten. Jene waren am stä 
in den nördlichen, diese in den südlichen Staate 

21) Akimbo in die Seite gestemmt. — 28) a native 
place hierorts gebürtig; a native of London ein geh 
Londoner. — 31) to hüstle fortstofsen, fortjagen. 

20. 6) To mean no härm nichts Böses im Sinne '. 

— 15) These 18 years schon seit 18 Jahren. Da 
sens steht dabei ungewöhnlich statt he hos been dea 

— 16) thai used to teU all der sonst wohl alle Au 
gab; med (mit hartem s) pflegte. — 21) Stoney-I 
am linken Ufer des Hudson. Dort lieferte Washingto 
Engländern ein siegreiches Gefecht am 16. Juni 17! 

22) Antony's Nose, ein Vorgebirge östlich von dei 
düng des Hudson. 

21. 8) Äs he weni up = sttch as he had been going i 
er einst aufgestiegen war. — 15) at his wit's end inde 
der Verstand stille stand ; to be at one's wifs end sich 
mehr zu raten wissen. — 16) that's meyonder. Me 
them, whom werden im Volksmund häufig für I, thou 
who gebraucht, besonders im Prädikat und nach as, 
but; seltener umgekehrt. — 23) to tap one'sfingers si< 
dem Finger tippen (an die Stirn). — 25) to keep fron 
prevent from daran hindern. — 26) at the very suggest 
which eine Möglichkeit oder Aussicht, bei deren blofse 
deutung schon ... — 31) chubby drall. 

22. 8) poor man der Ärmste! Ähnliche Ausruf 
stehen ohne Artikel. — 12) shot . . . was carried 
sich erschossen hatte oder weggeschleppt worden w 
17) died ist gestorben. Das Imperfekt steht wegen dei 
bestimmung a short time since, welche den gegenwä 
Augenblick nicht einschliefst. — 19) New England ui 
die Staaten Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachi 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, deren Bewohner sich von 
durch Emsigkeit in Gewerbe und Handel auszeichnet 
28) From among aus . . . hervor. — 31) it is himselj 
Prädikat braucht man nicht Imyself, sondern blofs n 
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z. B. I am no longer myself. Nach ü is ist beides zu 
lässig. — toelcome hotne willkommen daheim. Bei welcome 
fragt man stets „wohin?" da es eig. heifst: angenehm ge- 
kommen; you are welcome to London in London. 

23. 3) Stared machten grofse Augen. — 4) put (Infinitiv) 
iheir Umguea in their cheeks. Die bäurische Gebärde bedeutet 
wohl nicht Spott, sondern Nachdenklichkeit und Unent- 
schlossenheit. — 8) Screwed down the comers ofhis mouth nahm 
eine ernste Amtsmiene an. — 9) upon which, dtc. Das Kopf- 
schütteln wie auf Kommando erinnert sehr an eine bekannte 
Stelle aus der Jobsiade. — 11) to take the opinion das Gut- 
achten einholen. — 23) that it was affirmed man behaupte. 
In der indirekten Rede kann jeder Hauptsatz mit that an- 
fangen, selbst wenn es vorher schon weggelassen ist. — 
24) Hudson, Henry, der englische Seefahrer, wird in der 
Sage als Holländer angesehen, da er anfangs (1609) für die 
holländisch -ostindische Compagnie fuhr. Dabei entdeckte 
er die Mündung des Hudsonflusses, 1610 auch die Hudson- 
straise und Hudsonsbay. Doch meuterte die Mannschaft 
seines , Schiffes, des Halbmonds, und setzte ihn mit seinem 
Sohne und 7 Mann in einer Schaluppe aus. Sie wurden 
nicht mehr gesehen. — 26) every twenty years alle 20 Jahre. 

— 27) Being permitted indem es ihm gestattet werde; aus 
I am permitted es wird mir gestattet. — 30) Die Stadt Hudson 
liegt am Fufse der Kaatskillberge. Bis dahin reicht die See- 
schiffahrt. Grofs konnte man sie nennen, als New York 
auch nur 7000 Einwohner zählte. — that, dtc; vgl. Z. 23. 

24. 3) To break up sich auflösen, auseinandergehen. 

— 10) ditto, italienisch detto, lat. dictum, das Besagte, des- 
gleichen; hier: das Ebenbild. — 16) rather the worse for the 
wear and tear of time verschlissen, hart mitgenommen; eig. 
recht in um so schlimmerem Zustande, weil vom Alter ab- 
geschabt und zerrissen. — 17) to makefriends sich Freunde 
machen. — 19) to grow into favour beliebt werden. Einer 
Thätigkeit wird ein Zustand, eine Lage, eine Eigenschaft als 
Ergebnis durch into hinzugefügt. — 26) it is some time 
hefore es dauert einige Zeit, bis. — 27) Icannot bemade 
to comprehend man kann mir nicht begreiflich machen. — 
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29) how that Zu einem unterordnenden Bindeworte kann 
that hinzugesetzt werden, besonders im Tone des Märchens. 
In der Wiederholung steht dann blofs that, wie im Fran- 
zösischen gue. 

25. 6) Petticoat govemment Weiberregiment, Pantofifel- 
herrschaft. — 7) Jie had got his neck otU of the yoke sein 
Hals war aus dem Joche befreit worden; to get drückt nicht 
immer eine Thätigkeit aus, sondern umschreibt, wie to haotf 
öfters ein Passiv. — 11) he shook Ma head, dtc. gerade wie 
er nach S. 7, Z. 6 bei den Gardinenpredigten zu thun gepflegt 
hatte. — 15) he was ohserved to vary man bemerkte, dafs er 
abwich. — 17) to he owing to; vgl. S. 4, Z. 15. — 19) ü 
settled doum to the tale als ihr Niederschlag ergab sich das 
Märchen. — 20) not a man . . . but kneto es gab keinen . . . 
der nicht gewufst hätte; by heart auswendig. — 23) to 
he out of one's head fsenses, wits) von Sinnen sein. — 24r) fligUy 
unklar, verwirrt, infolge von Ideenflucht. — 27) of ist häufig 
= on, besonders in Zeitbestimmungen. — 31) Hands; vgl. 
life hanga heavy upon me das Leben ist mir zur Last 

26. 1) Would möchte. — U) all of which welche alle; 
statt we all, you hoth u. s. w. sagt man gern ail of us, bath 
ofyou; auch we aU of im u. s. w. — 15) to admit o/ als dafs 
sie zuliefsen (Konjunktiv). — 18) consistent konsequent. 
— 21) to take a certificate sich ein Zeugnis ausstellen 
lassen. — 22) to sign with a cross unterkreuzen, weil man 
nicht schreiben kann. Einem solchen Zeugnis kann man 
nur im Scherz Beweiskraft beimessen. 

27. 4f) Cowper, William, 1731—1800, anfangs gegen 
seine Neigung Jurist, dann schwer durch Armut und Geistes- 
krankheit heimgesucht, durch edle Freundschaftsbeweise 
getröstet, einer der beliebtesten Dichter Englands wegen 
der anheimelnden Gefühls- und Denkweise in seinen ly- 
rischen, mit Schilderungen, besonders des Landlebens, 
und Betrachtungen durchsetzten Gedichten, unter denen 
"the Task**, woher das Motto, für das bedeutendste gilt. — 
5) would möchte gern, will. — 6) must not darf nicht. — 
11) lane Dorfgasse; Straf se einer zerstreut liegenden Ort- 
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Schaft. — 12) toake Kirmefs, Kirchweihfest. — 13) to cope 
with sich heramschlagen, sich zu schaffen machen. — 
17) fashion die Anstandsformen, das vornehme Wesen. — 
23) hurry of gaiety (spr. g&'-Ä-td) and diasipation Jagd (der 
Umstand, dafs man gejagt wird) durch Vergnügmigen und 
Zerstreuungen. Der Singular gleich einem deutschen Plural, 
Wie fashion oder wie huainess und thotight auf S. 28, Z. 27. 29. 

— 25) cangeniäl (Ä') gemütsverwandt, zusagend. Der Dativ 
(ihnen) fehlt, wie öfters, z. B. Dickens, Christmas Carol 
Stave I: leamng the heyhöle to thefog, and even more congenial 
frost, — 28) neighbaurhood Gegend, Winkel. 

28. 2) The rural feeling das Gefühl für die Schönheit 
des Landlebens, eig. die ländliche, auf dem Lande heimische 
Gefühlsweise. — 5) Inherent (-hÄ'-) in a person zum Wesen je- 
mandes gehörig, von ihm unzertrennlich. — 7) to enter into 
habits sich Gewohnheiten aneignen, sich in sie hineinfinden. 

— 8) oecupation Beschäftigungen; vgl. S. 27, Z. 23. — 12) the 
maturing of his fruits das Reifenlassen seiner Früchte. Die 
seltenere Konstruktion statt maturing his fruits wird durch 
die Gleichstellung des Gerundiums mit den Substantiven the 
cultiv<xtton of u. s. w. veranlafst. — 16) traffic Handel, zwar 
als Grofshatidel gedacht, aber im Gegensatz zu geistigeren 
Beschäftigungen oft verächtlich behandelt, Schacher. — 
19) draiüing room (eig. withdrawing room Zimmer zum 
Alleinsein) Besuchszimmer, gute Stube, meist im 1. Stock 
gelegen. — 23) to lay out einteilen (in Felder, Beete u. dgl.). 

— 26) to form an opinion sich eine Vorstellung bilden 
(machen). — 32) to happen to he sich zufällig befinden. 

29) 1) At the moment he is talking = at the moment 
that (when) = wo u. s. w. — 5) morning ist auch der Vor- 
mittag als Zeit der Besuche, wie night der Abend als die 
der Bälle, Konzerte, Theater. — 6) cälctdated darauf be- 
rechnet: so recht dazu geeignet. — 8) common-pla^es all- 
gemeine Redewendungen. — 11) into a flow so dafs sie in 
Flufs kommen; into drückt häufig den Erfolg aus. — 
14) negative civilities ablehnende Höflichkeiten. — toum. 
Die Stadt und das Land als Gegensätze heifsen town (ohne 
Artikel) und tJie country; doch vgl. S. 32, Zeile 11. — 
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17) to manage to es fertig bringen. To contrive (S. 28, Z. 16) 
und to manage unterscheiden sich wie Erfindung und Aus- 
führung. Daher sagt man auch to manage things so as to 
collect, was mit to contrive nicht angeht. — 20) either ...or^ 
neither . . . nor, both . . . and können auch mehr als 2 Glieder 
verknüpfen; die mittleren bleiben häufig unbezeichnet. — 
21) exercise Leibesübungen (vgl. S. 27, Z. 23), wie Reiten, 
Hetzjagd, Bootfahren. — 22) sporting implements Werkzeuge 
für die genannten Übungen, auch zum Angeln, welches 
zwar kein exercise, wohl aber ein sport ist: Spiel gerät 

— 24f) either ... or ist mit nicht zu weder . . . noch zu 
verschmelzen; aus no (== not any) bleibt any übrig: „Er 
legt weder . . . noch . . . irgend einen Zwang auf. — 26) to 
leave a p. to play heifst 1. jem. ruhig spielen lassen (ohne 
ihn zu hindern), 2. es ihm überlassen zu spielen (ohne 
ihm darüber Vorschriften zu machen oder zu helfen); so 
hier. 

30. 9) With here and there chirnps hier und dort mit 
Gruppen. Vgl. with only two servants u. ä. — 11) with the 
deer trooping across them durch welche das Rotwild (rudel- 
weise) streicht. Ebenso nachher with the yeÜow Uaf sleeping 
on its bosom (spr. bÄz'-am). — 1-4) to be on the wing 
fliegen; daher to burst upon the wing plötzlich auffliegen. 

— 29) He seines upon its capdbilities ergreift er die darin 
liegenden Fingerzeige, fafst er auf, was sich daraus machen 
läfst. — 30) to picture sich ausmalen; vgl. to form S. 28, 
Zeile 26. — 31) to grow into loveliness zusehends lieblicher 
werden. 

31. 2) The cherishing ... of ist ebenso zu erklären 
wie S. 28, Zeile 12. — 6) the opening das Sichöffnen der 
Landschaft (scenery). Alle andern Gerundien des Satzes 
haben zum Subjekt den Gärtner. — 10) to finish up = to 
give the last finish vollenden. — 11) the residence die Sitte ... 
zu wohnen, sich längere Zeit aufzuhalten. — 20) HoUy 
Stechpalme, ein wintergrüner Strauch, dessen Zweige vor 
allem zur Weihnachtszeit den Schmuck der Zimmer, der 
Schaufenster u. s. w. bilden. — 26) Love der Gott der 
Liebe, Amor. 
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32. 12) Too gehört hier, wie öfter, nicht zu dem 
vorangehenden Worte, sondern zum ganzen Satze: „Auch 
scheinen auf dem Lande." — 22) Labowring peasantry 
(spr. \k* - bo -rlij pÄz' - an - tri) ländliche Arbeiterbevölkerung. 
Der Bauernstand ist durch mbstantial (behäbig) farmers 
ausgedrückt, da in England fast alle Bauern Pächter 
sind. Zur gentry gehören alle wohlhabenden Leute, die 
nicht adelig sind, besonders die gröfseren Grundeigen- 
tumer, Gutsbesitzer. — 23) and whüe ... hos infused und 
hat, während . . ., eingeflöfst, oder: und während . . ., 
hat er eingeflöfst. Nebensätze werden nicht zwischen den 
Teilen des zweiten Verbs, sondern vor demselben ein- 
geschaltet, und erfordern nicht die Wiederholung des 
Subjekts. — 24) a spirit of independence den Geist der Un- 
abhängigkeit. Allgemeine Begriffe, die nur dem Inhalte 
nach näher bestimmt sind, erhalten gewöhnlich den un- 
bestimmten Artikel. — 27) late years of distress Notjahre 
der jüngsten Zeit. 

33. 3) Worhings Gedankenarbeit. — operated upon hy 
auf welchen . . . einwirken. — 7) revolting (6) Empörendes, 
Widerwärtiges. — 8) as he does = as he finds. To do er- 
setzt jedes Begriffsverb statt der Wiederholung. Übersetze: 
wie es ihm geht. — 16) one great reason einer von den 
Gründen, und zwar ein bedeutender. — 22) privüege die 
Vorrechte; vgl. S. 27, Z. 23. — 24) the ruroL feeling; vgl. 
S. 28, Zeile 2. Das betonte Subjekt wird häufig einem 
Passiv nachgestellt, wenn der Satz mit einem Dativ beginnt, 
z. B. to man alone hos heen imparted the power of language, 
— 29)Chaucer, Geoffrey, 1328—1400, der Vater der eng- 
lischen Dichtung. Sein Hauptwerk: Canterbury Tales. 

34. 5) A spray coüld not tremble kein Reis konnte 
zittern, oder: es konnte nicht ein Reis zittern. Das Subjekt 
kann im Englischen mit verneint werden, wenn auch die Ver- 
neinung erst beim Verb oder noch später folgt, z. B. all 
was not well. — 10) hut it hos heen noticed ohne dafs es 
bemerkt worden wäre. Der Satz mit but ist eig. ein 
Hauptsatz, und daher der Regel der Zeitenfolge nicht unter- 
worfen, welche was noticed verlangen würde. — 12) moraiity 
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Moral, Nutzanwendung, erhebende Betrachtung, Idee. — 
16) were it not far = hut for: ohne. — 24f) fihut in be- 
grenzt. — 31) hoary usage altersgraues Herkommen. 

35. 5) TTor^^tesHelden, besonders fabelhafte. Aucholden 
heifstalt = sagenhaft: die gute alte Zeit. — 8) yeomanry 
freie Bauern, sowohl small landed proprietara als substantid 
f armers; vgl. S. 32, Z. 22. Der peoman (yA'-) steht untier 
dem gentleman, im Heere unter dem Offizierstande, nimmt 
aber durch die Unabhängigkeit seiner Person oder seines 
Besitzes, durch Teilnahme am Wahlrecht oder durch mili- 
tärische Auszeichnung (als Leibwächter z. B.) eine bevor- 
zugte Stellung ein. Auch die wehrhaften Stadtbürger heifsen 
yeomen (W. Scott). — 12) Stile Zauntritt in Dörfern, wo 
der Kirchsteig über die Weidenzäune der Gehöfte fuhrt, 
auch bei uns in den Flufsniederungen gebräuchlich. — 
2S) soher nüchtern (nur im guten Sinne), leidenschaftslos, 
ernst. — 31) lanes; vgl. S. 27, Z. 11. 

36. 5) Settled . . . scene das ungetrübte, liebevolle (affec- 
tion) Genügen (repose) an der häuslichen Umgebung. — 
7) after all am Ende doch; wenn man's recht bedenkt. — 
12) castled hall Ritterschlofs. — 18) bliss dotnestic dich- 
terisch statt domestic bliss, — 22) (ül that desire tooüld 
fiy for = everything for which (wonach) desire (der Herzens- 
wunsch) would (möchte; vgl. S. 27, Z. 5), fiy, — 23) the 
World eluding dichterisch für eluding the world, — 26) in 
rocky cleft. In Gleichnissen lassen die Dichter oft den Ar- 
tikel fort. — 27) from a Poem etc. — Anm. Irvings: Prinzefs 
Charlotte lebte mit ihrem Gemahl, dem Prinzen Leopold von 
Coburg, in bürgerlicher Weise, war sehr mildthätig und all- 
gemein geliebt. Sie starb 1817. — Rann Kennedy, Geist- 
licher in Birmingham, wo Irving mit ihm im Jahre 1817 sehr 
freundschaftlich verkehrte. Er war immer im Begriffe Ge- 
dichte drucken zu lassen, scheint aber nur dies eine ver- 
öffentlicht zu haben (Brief bei P. Irving, Life. I, p. 208). 
A. M. = Artium Magister, etwa = Doktor der Philosophie. 

37. 1) Christmas hier als Mann gedacht, etwa: der 
Weihnachten. — 3) seeing in Anbetracht dafs. — 4) htie and 
cry der Nachschrei hinter einem Flüchtigen her. — 9) to bid 
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entbieten, laden. — 15) the Ungerings die Oberreste, das 
Nachklingen. — 18) as yet noch, verstärktes yet. — 19) oill 
ihat alles, als was. — 24) I regtet to aay ich bedauere es 
aassprechen zu müssen. Ähnlich 1 heg to teil yau (zu 
dürfen). 

38. 2) Latter days neuere (der Gegenwart nähere), 
later days spätere (einer bestimmten Zeit fernere) Tage. 

— to ding about kleben, sich anklammern, festhalten; 
dkerishing fondness innige, zärtliche Liebe. — 10) heartfelt 
tiefgefühlt, innig. — 11) associations (begleitende) Em- 
pfindungen. — 12) conviviality Fröhlichkeit beim Schmausen, 
Lustbarkeit. — 13) spirtts Lebensgeister, Mut (als lebhaft 
erregt). — 15) inspiring herzerhebend. — 21) good-wül 
Wohlwollen, steht in der englischen Bibel, wo Luther sagt 
„ein Wohlgefallen". — 2-4) anthem Hymnus, Choral, Motette. 

— 28) to commemorate an event das Gedächtnis einer Be- 
gebenheit feiern, erneuern. — 31) for gathering together 
of family connextons = family connexions gathering togetJier 
dafür, dafs Familienverbindungen sich zusammenfinden. 

39. 2) Of calling back. Season of ist so gut wie season 
for; das for 4 Zeilen vorher ist in Vergessenheit geraten. 

— 7) endearing herzerwärmend. — 1-4) to live abroad and 
everytohere sprichwörtlich; wir sagen „überall und nirgends". 

— 24) gratifications ; Plural wegen der Mehrheit der Besitzer 
(ow"); to tum for one^s gratification to seine Befriedigung 
suchen in (aus). — 27) to shut in from abschliefsen von. 

— 28) keenly disposed for heifshungrig nach; vgl. a keen 
appetite Heifshunger; keen scharf. — 30) sympathies; vgl. 
Zeile 24 

40. 2) For enjoyment in betreff, zum Behuf e des Genusses. 

— ccdleth alt für calls, in der Bibel sehr gewöhnlich; ebenso 
tmto für to (vgl. upon = on). — 5) when resorted to = when 
they are resorted to, oder wJien we resort to them. — 7) pitchj^ 
pechschwarz. — 9) evening fire; das Kaminfeuer gilt in 
England für das Haupterfordemis der Gemütlichkeit. — 
12) into a . . . welcome zu einem Willkommsgrufse ; into be- 
zeichnet einen Zustand oder EntschluTs als Ergebnis der 
Thätigkeit. — 13) a broad (spr. brid) smüe ein Lächeln über 

EngUeh authors 47. Liel B. Anhang. 2 
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das ganze Gesicht, ein derbes, helles Lächeln. — 23) fron 
infolge. — 28) to he observant of gewissenhaft beobachten 

— 29) impiring herzerfreuend. — 31) quaint humoun 
schnurrige Späfse. — burlesque possierlich; pctgeant (spr 
pid'-jant) Mummenschanz, Aufzug. 

41. 2) To throw open weit aufthun. — 4) flow Ergufs. — 
7) carol Jubellied, z. B. das der Lerche. Insbesondere hiefsen 
so die kirchlichen Weihnachtslieder, deren eins (bei Brand 259) 
fast genau dem Lutherschen Liede : „Vom Himmel hoch, da 
komm ich her" gleicht; sodann das weltliche, beim Herein- 
bringen des Eberkopfes gesungene Weihnachtslied. Eine 
ganze Sammlung solcher Lieder wurde 1521 in London 
gedruckt. — 10) holly Stechpalme, Hex aquifoUum in England, 
Bex opaca in Amerika, dient neben dem Lorber (ba/y) zum 
Ausputz der Kirchen und Wohnräume zur Weihnachtszeit. — 
11) to glance blinken lassen. — 12) to raise the latch den 
Riegel heben. Die einfachsten Riegel (Klinken) werden 
ohne Hebeldruck schlechtweg gehoben. — 18) sTiarp touchr 
ings scharfe Züge (Meifselstriche). — spirited reliefs kühne 
Vorsprünge (eines Bildhauerwerkes). — 19) to wear doun 
into so abnutzen, dafs (sie) bekommt. — 23) tJie sTierris 
sack of old Falstaff. In Shaksperes Heinrich IV. trink 
Falstaff eine grofse Menge Sekt (sTierris, sack, sh, 8,), Di( 
Ausleger nehmen an, dafs dies spanischer Wein war, ent 
weder Xerez oder Mountain Malaga. — 24t) are hecotne sin( 
nunmehr; vgl. I am come ich bin schon da. 

42. 6) Homebred daheim erwachsen; natürlich, unver 
künstelt, naiv. — 8) feudal rauh und ritterlich, wie zur Zei 
des Lehenswesens (feudal System). — 9) wassailings (spi 
w6s'-sa-llqz) Zechgelage. Das Wort wird hergeleitet voi 
dem normannischen Trinkspruche was hal sei gesund, dein« 
Gesundheit! — 1-4) saloon und dratoing-room, Gesellschafts 
und Staatszimmer, sind modern; statt ihrer diente friäe 
der grofse Wohnraum oder der von einer hölzernen Galleri< 
umzogene Hausflur (hall). — 19) home feeling Familiensinn 

— 21) making = which are being made. — 23) good cheei 
leckere Schüsseln, bestehend in Pasteten (minced pie) 
Rosinensuppe (plum porridge), Pudding, Wildschweinskopf 
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Bratgänsen, Truthähnen, Roastbeef ti. dgl. — 28) fond asso- 
eiatians liebevolle Erinnerungen. — 29) waits Festmusi- 
kanten. Zur Festzeit bringt die Stadt- oder Dorfkapelle 
Ständchen auf eigne Bechnung. — 30) minatrelsy Sänger- 
tum; hier: Kunst. — to break upon überraschen, stören, 
hinein erschallen in. — 31) mid-^atches, die zweite der 
3 Nachtwachen, von 12 — 4 Uhr. — 32) os J wie ich so . . . 

43. 2) When deep sleep faUeth upon man aus Hiob IV, 13. 

— 4) to fancy into durch die Phantasie verwandeln in, sich 
vorstellen als. — 5) another celestiäl choir einen andern, 
nämlich einen himmlischen Chor. — 6) good-mU; vgl. S. 38, 
Anm. Z. 21. — 8) when wrought upon hy these moral infiu^ences 
= when these moral influences worTc upon it. — 12) telUng 
ihe night-watdies to his feathery dames aus Milton. — 15) some 
say, Sc, aus Shakspere, Hamlet 1, 1, v. 158 ff. — 'gainst that 
season comes = against the time when that season comes, — 
19) to strike und to take bezeichnen in der Astrologie den 
bösen Einflufs der Sterne oder anderer übernatürlicher 
Wesen (Pritsche); etwa „verderben, versehren". — 
21) gracious gnadenreich, begnadet. — 27) genial belebend. 

— 29) green frisch; vgl. Schiller: Wem die Locken noch 
jugendlich grünen. 

44. 1) Wül pflegt. — to waft to a p. jemandem zu- 
wehen. Ebenso to call to, to throw to, ähnlich unten to 
iransmit to. — 4) sojotdmer (spr. s6'-djar-nar) Gast, biblisch, 
z. B. 3. Mose 25, 23; Psalm 39, 13. Die Weglassung des 
Artikels (aus I am a stranger) ist dem vor as stehenden 
Prädikatsnomen eigentümlich. — 10) reflective wieder- 
strahlend. — 14) supreme (spr. sü-pr^mQ allgewaltig, sieg- 
haft. — 16) darkling adj. im Finstern (sich befindend). In 
der Übersetzung bleibt and fort. — 19) genial; vgl. S. 43, 
Zeile 27. 

45. Stage cocLch Stellwagen (Journaliere) mit unterge- 
legten Pferden, dient statt unserer Fahrpost, da die englische 
Post, abgesehen von der Extrapost, nur Briefe und Pakete 
(mail) befördert. — 7) Holiday Ferien. Das Lied heifst- 
deutsch: Alles ist gut, die Zeit ist da, ohne Strafe zu spielen; 
die Stunde ist gekommen, unverzüglich die Bücher fortzu- 

2* 
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legen. — 8) paper Nummer. Die Skizzen dieses Buches 
werden den Nummern einer Zeitschrift gleichgestellt, weil 
sie einzeln geschrieben wurden und partienweise ersduenen. 

— 12) Iwould ich möchte. — 15) anxiouafor eifrig bedacht 
auf. — 17) Yorkshire liegt nördlich vom Humberflusse. 

— 20) inside and out = tnside and outside. — 22) hound 
to auf der Reise nach. — 25) to dangle baumeln und bau- 
meln lassen; vgl. to nod (nicken) one^s head u. ä. — 
28) for als, zu = to he sehr häufig. — 29) inside pas- 
sengers bilden den Gegensatz zu denen, welche im 
Kabriolett oder auf dem Verdeck sitzen. — huxom (spr. 
bAk'-sam) eig. biegsam, geschmeidig, daher jugendlich, 
munter, fröhlich. 

46. 8) ThraJdom of die Sklaverei, die da heifst: boolt 
hirch, and pedagogue. Erklärendes of, wie in tlie Kingdom 
of Great Britain. — birch (birkene) Rute. — pedagogm 
(spr. pÄ'-d9-g6g) Schulmeister (mit dem Nebenbegriff eine^ 
lästigen Pedanten). — 9) anticipations Vorstellungen vor 
etwas Bevorstehendem, und Freude darauf. — 16) pos 
sessed of im Besitze von (= besitzend). — 18)Bucephalui 
(spr.bA-sÄf'-a-las), das berühmte Pferd, welches nur Alexande 
der Grofse zu bändigen verstand. — 21) to dear nehmei 
(von Hindernissen). — 25) and pronounced him = and whm 
they pronounced. — 26) I cannot but ich kann nicht umhir 

— 30) I have a bunch stuck mir ist ein Büschel gesteckt 
mir steckt ein Büschel. — greens grüne Sträucher, Stech 
palme, Lorbeer und Immergrün. 

47. 10) One of ein Mitglied. — 11) mystery Geheimnis 
dann auch ein biblisches Schauspiel, und ein Handwerk 
Kunst; in diesen beiden Fällen wahrscheinlich verwechsel 
mit ministery (Gottesdienst) und mastery (Meisterschaft). - 
13) mottled toith red rot gefleckt; vgl. motley buntscheckig 

— 18) Upper hier = upmost, wie uUer immer = utmost. - 
23) houquet spr. b6'-kA. 

48. 1) Ferson das Äufsere, die äufsere Erscheinung. - 
2) inherent in anhangend: unzertrennlich von. — 6) trus 
and dependence; der Umstand, dafs man einem Vertrauet 
schenkt und sich auf ihn verläfst. In diesem passivischei 
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Sinne kommt inut häufig vor, dependence nicht Übersetze: 
Vertrauen imd Zuverlässigkeit. — S)he anrives = wTien oder 
that he arrives. — 10) something of an air eine gewisse vor- 
nehme Haltung. — 12) when off = when he ia not on. — 
14) to roll seitwärts schwanken in schwerfälliger Bewegung 
(wackeln). — 17) hangera-on Schmarotzer. — 19) äU kind of 
und cdl manner of, ohne «, allerhand. — oddjoha überzählige 
Verrichtungen, kleine vereinzelte Dienste. — 20) drippinga 
abträufelndes Fett. — 21) leakage auslaufendes Getränk. — 
22) caait kauderwälsch. — 24t) Jockey lore Geheim Wissenschaft 
der Jockeys, Fahrkunde. — 25) ragamuffin (spr. ri-gi-mAf- 
f!n) ähnlich wie blackguard (spr. blig'-gärd) ein gewöhn- 
licher Kerl, Lump. — 27) alang die besondere Kunstsprache 
der boxera und aportamen, dann auch Gaunersprache. Was 
bei dem Urbilde nur cant, Sondersprache seines Berufes ist, 
das wird bei den Nachahmern zum alang, einer ausgetiftelten 
Entstellung, wie die Diebssprache. — 28) gm embryo Coachey 
ein angehender Kutscher. Der Ausdruck gehört dem cant 
an. — 29) to be owing to an etwas liegen. 

49. 11) PubliC'houae Gasthaus; leer Seitenblick. — 12) aly 
import verschmitzte Bedeutsamkeit. — 18) juntoa; vgl. S. 8, 
Z. 21. — 20) Company Leute. — 23) apecülation gewagte 
Vermutungen. — 25) cyclop (spr. si'-kl6p) Cyklop, Schmied. 
Die Cyklopen waren die Gesellen des Hephästos, des „Gottes 
der Essens — 2Q)aathmatic engine; eine asthmatische Maschine 
heifst der Blasebalg, weil er hörbar schnauft, wie ein 
Brustkranker. — 30) to heave a long-drawn aigh aus tiefster 
Brust lang aufseufzen. — 31) murky dunkel, trübe. 

50. 3) To be in good looka freundlich dreinschauen. — 
11) to bring (call) to mind erinnern an. — 12) an old toriter'a, 
nämlich Stevenson in seinem Twelve Moneth{iQQl) beiBrand, 
S. 282. — 15) in twelve daya hier = zwölf Tage lang, vom 
25. Dezember bis 6. Januar, die sogenannten twelve nighta. 
— 16) not be fed with a little sich nicht mit einer Kleinig- 
keit abspeisen lassen. — 17) to aquare it sich breit machen, 
vierschrötig dastehen; aus der gemeineren Sprache der 
Boxer entnommen. Ausdrücke wie to brave it, laiin it, rough 
it, amooth it bedeuten: sich tüchtig, gehörig, stark, kunst- 
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gerecht als tapfer, lateinsprechend u. s. w. zeigen. — 
18) in tune wohlgestimmt. — 21) market Einkauf, ein- 
gekaufte Waren. — 24) to wear the breeches sprichwörtlich 
für: im Hause herrschen. Dieser Streit zwischen Stech- 
palme und Epheu war wohl der Inhalt eines alten Weih- 
nachtsliedes. — 28) from von seiten. 

51. 2) To clap one^s hands in die Hände klatschen, 
wie to atamp one's feet, to nod one^s hectd, to wag one^s 
tau u. y. ä. So nachher to wrtggle one^s body sich mil 
dem ganzen Leibe hin und her winden. Vgl. S. 4^, Zeile 
25, Anm. — 5) pointer Vorstehhund, Hühnerhund. — 

7) nuty rostig, altersgrau, schimmelig. — 12) to wriggl 
wedeln. — 15) toith some difficuUy nur mit einiger Schwierig 
keit. — 25) 1 was reminded of es gemahnte mich an. — 
30) just eben nur. 

62. 1) To troop truppweise dahinziehen. — 4) t< 
shut a thing from one^s sight ihm die Aussicht daran 
benehmen, ähnlich wie to get (lose) sight of a thing e 
zu Gesicht bekommen, aus dem Gesicht verlieren. - 

8) rousing = having power to awaken or exdte (Webster) 
belebend. — 11) broad offenherzig, unbefangen, derb, - 
17) smoke-jack Bratenwender, getrieben durch den aui 
steigenden Rauch. — 20) round of beef Lendenstück Rind 
fleisch, scheibenförmig quergeschnitten. — 22) to mour 
gtiard auf Wache ziehen; dann auch: Wache stehen. - 
28) still doch immerhin. — 29) a flippant word ein Woi 
im Vorbeiflitzen. — 30) to have sich gönnen. — 31) to realii 
verkörpern. 

63. 6) Poor Robin's Almanack, 1684?. Anm. Irvings. - 
Ahnanack Kalender. — S)po8t-chaise (spr. p6st'-sh&z) Wagen m 
Extrapostpferden. Vgl. S. 45 zu Stage Coach. — \2)his eye caugl 
mine sein Auge bekam das meinige zu fassen, sein Blic 
begegnete dem meinigen. — 13) Bracebridge (Erzbrücl 
ist ein erdichteter Name, an den der Verfasser nachhe 
sein zweites Werk "Bracebridge Hall, or the Humourisi 
1822*' angeknüpft hat. Irving war, ehe er nach Englan 
kam, jahrelang in Frankreich, Italien und Deutschland ge 
reist, und hatte mit manchem Reisegefährten vertraut 
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Freundschaft geschlossen. — 17) to bring up heraufbe- 
schwören; vgl. S. 50, Zeile 11 Anm. — 28) something of 
the old'fashianed style ein Stück altmodischen Stils; vgl. 
S. -48, Zeile 10, Anm. — 29) his reasoning was cogent (spr. 
kA'-djant) seine Gründe waren überzeugend. — 31) to make 
one impatient of a thing jem. etwas verleiden. — 32) to 
dose with abschliefsen mit, Top sagen zu, annehmen. 

54. Christmas Eve. Fortsetzung von The Stage Coach; 
Irving begleitet Bracebridge zu dem Edelsitz des Vaters des- 
selben. — 5) to bless from durch seinen Segen schützen vor. 

— wigM jetzt: Mensch, Wicht; früher: Kobold, Wichtel- 
männchen. Vgl. Grimm Myth., S. 409. — 6) night-mare der 
Nachtmahr, das Nachtmännchen, der Alp ; gohlin Kobold. — 
7) to hight, hight, hight nennen, heifsen. — Robin 
Goodfellow (Gutgesell), der neckische Kobold, den Shak- 
spere im Sommernachtstraum Puck nannte. — 9) fairies 
weibliche Kobolde, Elfen, Holden. Ursprünglich hülfreiche 
Wesen, verwandelten sie sich unter dem Einflüsse des 
Christentums in tückische Unholden. — weezels; Wiesel, 
Mäuse und Ratten galten als Wundertiere, in welche sich die 
Seelen der Menschen verwiandeln könnten. Simrock Myth., 
S. 444f. 448. — 10) curfew-time Zeit, zu welcher die Abend- 
glocke läutet, womit seit Wilhelm dem Eroberer das Zeichen 
zum Auslöschen des Feuers und des Lichts gegeben wurde. 
Curfew = französisch couvre-feu, — 11) prime Frühmette 
(prima hora). — 12) Cartwright (spr. kärt'-rit), William, 
1611—1643; vgl. S. 2, Zeile 32, Anm. -— 15) to smack one's 
whip mit der Peitsche knallen. Vgl. S. 51, Zeile 2, Anm. 

— 19) some of the merriment, etwas von. Some, any und none 
können einen partitiven Genitiv auch im Singular bei sich 
haben, z. B. let me have none of your impudence. 

55. 2) Bich mannichf altig, bunt. — 4;) Peacham's Com- 
plete Gentleman, 1622. Anm. Irvings. — text-book "a book used 
as a Standard book for a particular branch of study for the 
use of students** : Leitfaden. — 5)Chesterfield, Earl of , 1694; 
bis 1773, berühmt durch seine Briefe an seinen Sohn, Mit- 
glied der Gesandtschaft in Paris, Muster des Briefstils und 
Fundgrube praktischer Lebensweisheit. — 11) read belesen. 
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— 13) his favourite ränge of reading is among das Lieb- 
lingsgebiet seiner Lektüre bil den. — 18) had . . . heen hovn 
geboren war = schon lebte. — 21) rather a; Stellung wie 
in such a, as good a. — 22) riväl gentry Gutsbesitzer gleichen 
Ranges. Ein genüeman ist man teils durch Bildung und 
Sitte, teils durch Besitz, besonders Landbesitz, ein noUemm 
durch Geburt und den Besitz eines bevorrechteten Land- 
gutes. — 29) squire, eig. Knappe eines Ritters, ist jetzt der 
Titel jedes gröfseren Gutsbesitzers (country gentUman). Auch 
in Tom Brownes Schooldays wird der Vater, selbst vom 
Sohne, immer nur the Squire genannt. — 31) time ittme- 
moricU, immer mit nachgestelltem Adjektiv, wie court martiäl 
(Kriegsgericht), Jieir apparent (der gewisse, unstreitige Erbe), 
hetr presumptive (der Präsumtiverbe, d. i. der mutmafsliche 
Erbe). 

56. 5) To he in a style in einen Stil gebaut sein, 
wie to he in prose, in verse in Prosa, in Versen geschrieben 
sein. Vgl. auch S. 55, Zeile 13, Anm. — 6) flourish Schnörkel, 
Arabeske. — 18) primitive dame vorweltliches Mütterchen. 

— very much genau. — 20) stomacher (spr. st6m'-9-tsh9r) 
Brusttuch, Latz. — 24:) up at the house oben im Hause; 
so auch doion in the Valley unten im Thale. — 25) to da 
without fertig werden ohne, sich behelfen, verzichten auf. 

— 26) the hest hand (xt a song der Matador (unübertrefflich) 
in Liedern. — 31) to follow on weiter fahren (den einge- 
schlagenen Weg). 

57. 1) To roll; wir sagen: der Mond gleitet dahin. 

— 4) to catch zu fassen bekommen: treffen auf. — 9) to 
scamper entlang eilen, galoppieren. — 15) to exact als eine 
Pflicht fordern, beanspruchen. — to have persons around 
one um sich versammeln. — 16) he used mit hartem s in 
der Bedeutung: er pflegte. — 17) with the strictness that, 
That (Konjunktion) = unth which. Dieser Gebrauch be- 
schränkt sich jetzt meist auf Zeitbestimmungen, z. B. eU the 
time that (wo) the Romans came, findet sich aber auch sonst. 

— 18) to do ist der ständige Vertreter jedes vorher ge- 
brauchten Begriflfsverbs, hier für to direct and superintend. 

— 19) to he particidar peinlich darauf halten. — 21) precedent 
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pr. prfs'-sI-dÄnt) and authority Abstrakta statt der Plurale: 
lafsgebende Beispiele und Zeugnisse. (In der Bedeutung 
vorhergehend, früher" = going hefore in Urne; former 
Lutet es pr^-s^'-d9nt; vgl. to precede == prÄ-sdd'.) — 
2) merrie (alt statt merry) disport, stehender Ausdruck für 
ustbarkeiten. — 29) mongrd, dtc; aus Goldsmith's(1728 
is in 4t) EUgy on the death of a mad dog: Bastard, Möps- 
ben, Weif und Rüd', Und Köter niedern Rangs. 

58. 3) The little doga, dtc; aus Shaksperes König Learlll, 
,v. 65. Tray,Blanch und Sweetheart sind Hundenamen, 
rohl für Schofshündchen, da Lear in ihnen seine Töchter 
ieht. — 10) to come in view o/ zu Gesicht (in Sicht) bekommen. 
- 16) stone-shafted mit Steinsäulen eingefafst. Der Teil 
Schaft) vertritt das Ganze (Säule). — 17) from among aus 
. . hervor. — 18) diamond-shaped rautenförmig, wie Carreau 
iiamond) in den Karten. — 20) Karl IL lebte nach der Hin- 
ichtung seines Vaters Karl I. (1649) unter dem Schutze 
rudwigs XIV. in Frankreich, bis zur Wiederherstellung 
UeatoraÜon) der Monarchie 1660. Er regierte bis 1685. — 
4) the grounds a/re laid out die Gartenplätze werden ein- 
eteilt, angeordnet. — 27) leaden (lÄd'-) bleiern, aus drucks - 
3S, langweilig, ledern. — 29) was sei. Die indirekte Rede 
eht bis System und enthält eine zweite von it had an air 
de habe ein Ansehen) an. 

59. 4) Levelling System nivellierendes System, Gleich- 
lacherei. Der alte Herr denkt wohl weniger an die 
artei der Levellers zur Zeit der englischen Republik als 
n das in der französischen Revolution erwachte Bestreben, 
lle Unterschiede des Rechtes, Ranges und Standes, der 
icligion und des Besitzes abzuschaffen. — 25) hoodman 
lind = hlindman's huff Blindekuh. — 26) shoe the wild 
lare, ein häufig erwähnter Weihnachtsscherz, auch the 
lud mare in is hringing (Wither Juvenilia) die wilde 
[ähre wird gezähmt (Brand, S. 260. 272). — hot-cockles 
[eifshand, Handschmisse, Handpiacker. Mit verbundenen 
.ugen mufs jemand raten, wer seine auf dem Rücken 
ehaltene Hand geschlagen hat. (Guts Muts Spiele, 
. 34:7; Brand, S. 540.) — steal the white loaf, wahr- 
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scheinlich der im Oentleman's Magaeine 1795 beschrie- 
bene Gebrauch, wonach einer aus der Dienerschaft nach 
dem andern verhüllt herein geführt wurde und seine 
Hand auf ein Brot legte. Die beiden ältesten hatten aus 
der Hand die Person zu erraten. Diese empfing, wenn das 
mifslang, 25 Pf. (a threepence), bis die ausgesetzte Summe 
(z. B. 20 threepences) vergeben war. Brand, S. 250, be- 
merkt dazu: Can this he whaJt Aubrey . . . calU the sport oj 
Coh4oaf'8tedling? — 27) höh apple das Fischen von Äpfeb 
oder Apfelsinen mit dem Munde aus einem Eimer Wassei 
oder Syrup. — snap-dragon das Drachenschnappen, das 
Fischen von Rosinen oder Zuckerwerk aus brennenden 
Rum bis in den Mund (Webster). — f/üle das heidnisch« 
Jul- oder Wintersonnenwendfest, dann das Weihnachtsfest 
yule-dog (log); siehe Anm. Irvings zu S. 61, Zeile 25. - 
30) The mistletoe is still hung up in farm-houses ani 
kitchens at Christmas, and the young men have the privi 
lege of kissing the girls under it, plucking each time 
berry from the bush. When the berries are all pluckec 
the privilege ceases. Anm. Irvings. 

60. 4i) Home heimgekommen. — leave of äbsence ürlaul 

— 5) Oxonian Student von Oxford. — 17) proportion Vei 
hältniszahl, Prozentsatz. — 21) hoydens ausgelassene Back 
fische. — 22) round game Gesellschaftsspiel. — 26) füll 
engrossed (6) völlig beschäftigt. — 29) fairy heings elfer 
hafte Wesen; vgl. S. 54;, Z. 9, Anm. 

61. S) So it had heen das (= such) war es gewesei 

— 11) on which to suspend = to (um zu) suspend on then 

— 13) sporting implements Geräte zu männlichen Vergnü 
gungen, hier Jagd gerate. — 18) ^aWowr Empfangszimme: 
Gaststube; dieselbe liegt in modernen städtischen Häuser 
zu ebener Erde neben der Hausthür; vgl. S. -42, Z. 1-4, Ann 

— 23) volume Masse, auf Licht und Wärme nur in scher2 
hafter Auffassung anwendbar. — I u/nderstood merkte ic 
wohl. — 24) to he particular; vgl. S. 57, Zeile 19, Ann 

— 25) to have hrought in hereinbringen lassen. - 
The Yule-clog is a great log of wood, sometimes th 
root of a tree, hrought into the house with great ceremon^ 
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on Christmas eve, laid in the fire-place, and lighted with 
the brand of last year^s clog. While it lasted there was 
great drinking, singing, and telling of tales. Sometimes it 
liras accompanied by Christmas candles, but in the cottages 
the only light was from the ruddy blaze of the great wood 
füre. The Ytüe-clog was to bum all night; if it went out^ 
it was considered a sign of ill luck. 

Herrick mentions it in one of bis songs : — 

Come, bring with a noise, 

My merrie, merrie boyes, 
The Christmas log to the firing: 

While my good dame, she 

Bids ye all be free, 
And drink to your hearts' desiring. 

The YtUe-clog is still bumt in many farm-houses aud 
kitchens in England, particularly in the north, and there 
are several superstitions connected with it among the 
peasantry. If a squinting person come to the house while 
it is buming, or a person bare-footed, it is considered an 
ill omen. The brand remaining from the Tüle-clog is care- 
fully put away to light the next year's Christmas fire. Anm. 
Irvings. — Herr ick, Robert, 1591 — 1674, Pfarrer in 
Devonshire, Liederdichter mid Kenner der Sitten und Ge- 
bräuche des Volks. — 30) System Planeten- oder Sonnen- 
system. 

62. 4) There is , ., in es liegt ... in. — 7) to put a 
person at his ease es einem behaglich machen. — 9) JT had 
not been seated many minutes before . . . ich safs erst seit 
wenigen Minuten als schon .. . — 10) to be one of gehören 
zu. — 14) to shine with wax glänzend gehöhnt sein. — 
18) buffet spr. bÄf'-f!t. — 20) substantial fare nahrhafte Kost. 
— 21) frwmenty ein Brei aus Weizenmehl mit Rosinen 
und Zucker (Brand, S. 250). — 24i) minced pie, auch shrid 
pie, '*is a most leamed mixture of ned^s tongues (Rinder- 
zungen), chicken, eggs, sugar, raisins, lemon and orange peels 
(Apfelsinenschalen), and vartoMS kinds o/«piccry (Gewürzen)". 
(Brand, S. 284). Die Pastete ist im Gefolge (retinue) des 
frumenty als des Hauptgerichtes beim Weihnacht sschmause. 
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Sie wird als old friend männlich personifiziert; daher hifü. 

— 26) orthodox wohl weniger im Gegensatz zu der Ver- 
ketzerung der meisten Weihnachtsgebräuche, ja der ganzen 
Festfeier durch die orthodoxe Geistlichkeit, als im Hinblick 
auf die Ketzerei der Quäker, welche der Pastete ein anderes, 
geschmackloses Gebäck entgegengesetzt hatten. Scherze 
darüber aus dem Gentleman's Magazine von 1733 bei Brand. 

— need ungewöhnlich für needed. 

68. 1) Quaint schnurrig ; der alte Junggesell wird wie 
ein Knabe mit Master angeredet. Simon spr. si'-man. — 
2) arrant eingefleischt, ausbündig, ursprünglich = errant land- 
fahrend; die irrenden Ritter waren der Ausbund der Ritter- 
schaft. — 5) bloom Blüte der Jugend und Frische, hier durch 
dry und perpetuäl ins Gegenteil umgewandelt: hektische 
Röte. — 8) lurking waggery = waggish lurhing schelmisches 
Verateckspielen. — 10) inmiendo (spr. In-nÄ-dn'-do) Wink, 
Anspielung (eig. Ablativ des Gerundiums von innuere). — 
23) Punch and Judy (Judith) = Kasperle und Käthe im 
Puppenspiel. — 28) to let into einweihen in. — 31) to revolve 
umlaufen, kreisen, seinen Umlauf machen; astronomischer 
Ausdruck; nennt doch Coppemicus sein Buch De revo- 
lutionihus. Zu System vgl. S. 61, Zeile 30, Anm. 

64. 1) Orbit (spr. &r'-bit) Kreisbahn. — -4) chirping munter, 
wie zwitschernde Vögel. — hiwyant (spr. bM'-9nt) obenauf- 
schwimmend, flott. — 9) to Charge a p. mith aihing jem. 
etwas zur Last legen. — 13) beau (spr. b6) Stutzer, Hof- 
macher, Kurschneider. — 16) master of the revels Vorsteher 
der Lustbarkeiten und zugleich Intendant der königlichen 
Schauspiele, ein im Jahre 1546 eingeführtes Amt. Der erste 
Magister iocorum, revellorum et mascorum mit 10 Pfund 
Gehalt war Sir Thomas Cawarden. — 22) to jump with 
einstimmen in. — 28) for = zum besten zu geben. 

65. 1) To run into a falsetto zum Fisteln über- 
schlagen. — 2) to quaver (spr. kwi'-v8r) tremulieren. — 
ditty Lied, Liedchen. — 3) Noto Ghristmas. Das Lied- 
chen stimmt in Ton und Versart mit dem Weihnachts- 
liede von Herr ick bei Brand, S. 249. — 11) to sitrum fiedeln, 
kratzen; hier etwa: die Saiten reifsen. — 13) home-brewed, 
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nämlich beer: Hausbräu. — 14) to he a hind of hanger-on of 
ihß eßtablishment halb und halb zu dem Anwesen gehören. 

— 18) Jmtp in hcUl, durch Stabreun und Fortlassung des 
Artikels fest geprägter Ausdruck, etwa wie „Trost in 
Thränen'^ — 19) the dance, nämlich Gowfitry-dance. Herren 
und Damen, je in einer Reihe, stehen sich gegenüber. Das 
erste Paar hüpft den Gang entlang und zurück, reicht die 
Hände überkreuz (hands across) dem zweiten Paare, dreht 
sich mit demselben einmal im Kreise rechts und links 
(hands half round and hack again); beide Paare tanzen 
einen Rundtanz, und tauschen dann ihre Plätze, worauf 
dasselbe Spiel zwischen dem 1. und 3. Paare beginnt, 
u. s. f. — 21) figured down several couple tanzte auch mehrere 
Paare ab, aber nicht alle. — 29) hed and toe Zusammen- 
schlagen der Füfse. — rigadoon, kosakartige Bewe- 
gungen, Tiefbeugen der Kniee und Vorwerfen der Beine. 

— 31) romping wild, ungebärdig. 

66. 1) On tfie Stretch auf der Folter, in Angst. — 
5) to lead out antreten mit (zum Tanze). — 7) practical 
joke ^ merry practice scherzhafter Streich. — 9) madcap 
youngster = young madman jugendlicher Tollkopf. — 12) a 
ward of the Squire^s eig. = one of the Squire^s wards, aber 
auch = a ward of the Squire selbst wenn nur ein Mündel 
vorhanden ist. — 13) sly vielsagend. — 17) romantic phanta- 
siereich. — 24) romance Romandichtung, Romane. — 29) tlie 
air of, dtc, das Lied ,der Tr*. — 30) to exclaim against having 
Einspruch einlegen dagegen, dafs einem . . . geboten wird. 

67. 2) To strike into a strain in eine Melodie einbiegen, 
überleiten. Vgl. sich seitwärts schlagen. — 3) Herrick; 
vgl. Anm. zu S. 61, Z. 25. — 10) WiU-o'-th'-Wisp Irrwisch. — 
to mitHight mifsleuchten; das Wort ist wahrscheinlich von 
Herrick gebildet; vgl. to mislead irre führen. — 11) glow- 
worm; dafs der Glühwurm auch beifsen kann, mufs wohl 
ein alter Glaube sein. — 12) on weiter! vorwärts! — 
14) ghost there is none = there is no ghost, — 15) to cumher 
hindern, ängstigen; es ist = to encumher, französisch en- 
conibrer verschütten, versperren, überladen, und das Sub- 
stantiv comhle Überhäufung, Gipfel, Spitze. Alle diese Wör- 
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ter sucht man auf cumulus ,,Haufen^^ oder auf culmen „Spitze, 
Gipfel" zurückzuführen. — 16) what though häufig = though. 
— 20) woo werben, wozu bestimmen. — 21) unto = to. — 
25) in compliment zum Lobe; wie in honowr, in favoWf tn 
answer, — 28) unconsciwia. Schalkhaft stellt sich der Er- 
zähler, als verstehe er die Zeichen keimender Neigung 
nicht. 

68. 5) To break up sich trennen. — for the night für 
diesen Abend. — 10) *'no spirit dares stir abroad'^ (umzu- 
gehen). Shakspere, Hamlet I, 1, v. 161. — 13) hearih. 
Von ihren Mondscheinreigen kommen die Elfen durch die 
Schlüssellöcher in die Küchen, tanzen um den Herd, übei 
Tisch und Bänke, zwicken die faulen Mägde und belohner 
die fleifsigen (Brand, S. 74). — 17) wajs paneUed, mtl 
comices war getäfelt, und das Getäfel hatte vorspringende 
Eckstücke. — 22) tester Betthimmel. — 27) waits; vgl. S 
42, Z. 29, Anm. 

69. 9) Mome = moming; meade (spr. m^d) oder mem 
{spr. mÄd) poetisch für meadow (spr. mÄd'-6) Wiese. - 
13) he = are, alt und volkstümlich. — 14) Herrick; vgl 
Anm. zu S. 61, Z. 25. — 22) bürden Kehrreim, Refrain. - 

24) our Saviour he was bom, jetzt minder häufig als in 
Deutschen; z. B. Die Soime, sie macht den weiten Ritt. 

70. 1) To slip on (adv.) schnell und leise anziehei 
«chlüpfen in. — 6) to go the rounds of die Runde machei 
in (bei). — 8) to frighten into verschüchtern zu. — imU 
bashfulness = bashftd muteness verschämtes Schweigen. - 
12) to scamper away davon laufen, ausreifsen. — 13) to iwr 
4m angle um eine Ecke wenden. — 23) with the smol 
hanging over it über welchem der Rauch schwebte. - 

25) in strong relief sich scharf abhebend. — 30) preeipt 
iate niederschlagen, Kunstausdruck in der Chemie. 

71. 6) 6?Zones Herrlichkeit, Pracht. — train Schleppe 
daher Prachtschweif, Rad. — 10) famüy prayers Haus 
gottesdienst. — 14) hasaock Kniepolster. — 18) to make ih 
responaea die Liturgie singen; hier wohl sprechen al 
Wechselrede, wie sonst als Wechselgesang. — 31) to ranibl 
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Ott^ of aU the bounds of time and tune alle Schranken des 
Takts und Tons durchbrechen. 

72. 3) Wassaü bowl; vgl. S. 42, Zeile 9, Anm. Ein 
Humpen Würzwein, aus dem jeder, auch der unerwartete 
Grast trinken mochte, bis er einschlief, gehörte nach einem 
alten Liede zur Weihnachtsfeier; nach einem andern 
brachten die Mädchen ihren Anbetern Becher (bowls) 
solchen Weines. Brand, S. 256. 260. — 6) to soil düngen. 

— 9) to understand erfahren, vernehmen. — 10) to read 
Service die Agende vorlesen. — 14) nohüity and gentry Adel 
und Grofsgrundbesitz. Vgl. S. 55, Z. 22, Anm. — 20) key-note 
Grundton. — 29) display Ausstellung ; es war eine wackere 
Menge . . . aufgefahren. 

73. 2) G(SJfUleman4ike vornehm und gebildet. — 3) to 
he a lounger dbout . . . sich in, an, um . . . herumtreiben. 

— 4) Spaniel Wachtelhund; stag-hound Reizhmxd, — 6)had 
been time out of mind schon seit undenklicher Zeit war. 

— 14) the Squire^s idea; vgl. S. 55, Zeile 29. Anm. — 
19) flock. Die deutschen Jägerausdrücke sind für flock Herde 
(auch Volk); wt««*«r Trupp ; flight Flucht (Flug); b<Svy Kette; 
herd Rudel (Kranichheer, Schiller); skxük Familie; buüding 
Geniste ( P f u n d h e 1 1 e r ). — 25) pedantry. Die Buchgelehr- 
samkeit zeigt sich auch in den steifen und veralteten Aus- 
drücken, die Master Simon wörtlich nach der Quelle ge- 
braucht: we ought to ascribe, glory statt vain-gloriousness 
(Eitelkeit), chiefly statt ji*st, to the intent statt that, thereof 
statt its, faUeth, come as it was statt become stich as it was, 

— 29) Sir Anthony {th = t) Fitzherbert, ein Rechts- 
gelehrter, gab 1531 The Book of Husbandry (Landwirtschaft) 
heraus (Pf.). 

74. 6) WhimsicaH wunderlich, seltsam. — 21) of his 
selection = selected by him. — 22) flow of animal spirits 
Ergufs natürlicher Lebhaftigkeit. — 24) apt passend, treffend; 
gewöhnlich: geneigt. — 25) every day Alltags-, alltäglich. 

— 29) some etwa. — 31) to read over and over durch- und 
wieder durchlesen. — studious fit Anwandlung von Lerneifer. 

75. 2) MarJcham's Country Contentments erschien 1611, 
T?ie Tretyse of Hunting by Sir Thomas Cockayne 1591, 
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Isaak Walton (siehe die Skizze The Angler) lebte 
bis 1683 (Pf.). — 5) toorihdes Helden, würdige und h 
ragende Männer, zunächst aus alter Geschichte und 
vgl. S. 35, Z. 5. Anm. — 12) scraps of literature littera 
Brocken. — 15) sportsmen Jagdfreunde. — 19) partictdai 
S. 57, Z. 19, Anm. ; in having dafs sie waren. Durch havin 
das Interesse des Gutsherrn ausgedrückt, und zugleicl 
bequeme Kürze erreicht. — 21) of powring out of 
ungewöhnlich für of powring out thanks. — 22) Th 
Tusser, 1515^1580, Verfasser eines Lehrgedichts ii 
lischer Sprache: Hondreth Good Points of Hushc 
1557; neue erweiterte Auflage 1710 (Pf.). — 23) withäl 

— 29) amatewr (französisch zu sprechen) Dilettant 

76. 3) Boss spr. bis; tenor spr. tdn'-9r. — 4)mouth 
in der Jägersprache (Geläute); daher z. B. deepmotUh 
tieftönigem Gebelle. — 5) humpkin Tölpel, Bauerbij 

— 6) to eull auslesen, herumsuchen. — 9) your femäle 
so eine Sängerin. — 10) accident Zufälle, Abstrakti 
Plural. — 12) the most, selten für most, die meiste 
17) the front of it = its front — 18) against in Anle 
an. — 24) pastor Seelenhirt. So heifst jeder Geistlic 
Amte, sowohl der parson oder rector (Pfründner), a 
vicar (Halbpfründner) und curate (Hilfsprediger im E 
des Inhabers). — 29) to shrink away einschrumpf« 
32) chv/rch bible and (church) praycr^book Amtsbibc 
Kirchenagende. 

77. 5) Chum Stubenbursch. — 7) to come to one^i 
sein Erbe antreten. — 8) black letter alte Drucke, Inkui 
(vor 1500) mit gotischen Buchstaben. Die runden römi 
Lettern, Roman character, kamen erst später av 
10) Caxton, William, gest. 1491, ist der erste eng 
Buchdrucker; er hatte eine gute Kenntnis des Deut 
Holländischen und Französischen. — Der Lothringer 
kin de Worde, gest. 1534, verbesserte die Drucks 
und führte Verschiedenheit in Form und Gröfse der 
ein. — 13) from infolge. — 15) into nach inquir* 
investigate = über. — 17) hoon companion lustiger B 

— 18) plodding apirit Wohlgefallen an gelehrter 5 
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vrerksarbeit; toplod sich placken. — 19) adtMt, lat. adustus, 
angesengt, schadhaft, grämlich. — 23) nhcAdry (spr. rib'-) 
cind obacenity (spr. db-sdn'-!-t!) Zuchtlosigkeit und Unflätig- 
keit — 25) to he reflected into seinen Abglanz werfen auf, 
sich abspiegeln in. — 28) tiüe-page of hlack-leUer Titelblatt 
gotischer Schrift. 

78. 2) Druids (spr. drV-idz) Druiden, Priester der 
Kelten (Gallier und Briten). — 5) to deem nicht blofs 
halten, sondern erklären; vgl. doom Urteilsspruch. — 
Fathera of ihe Church nicht blofs die Kirchenväter, sondern 
alle altehrwürdigen Kirchenschriftsteller, besonders auch 
die der anglikanischen Kirche. Gerade diese sind vielfach 
heftig gegen das heidnische Element in der Weihnachts- 
feier, ja gegen diese überhaupt, aufgetreten. — 9) trophy 
spr. tr6'-f!. — 10) to enter upon bej!:innen. — 17) one; vgl. 
S. 4r7, Z. 10, Anm. — 20) to stand up aufrecht dastehen. 

— 26) something of a flourish ein Anflug von Schwung, von 
weit ausgreifender Bewegung. — 31) to beat time Takt 
schlagen. 

79. 6) To hlow a th, to a point so blasen, dafs etwas 
ganz spitz wird; nach to grow to a point spitz zulaufen. 

— 7) pursy engbrüstig. — 8) hasa viol (spr. bis'-vi-6l) Bafs- 
geige, Bratsche. — 15) looTca das Aussehen (mehrerer Per- 
sonen). — 19) aervicea Responsorien, liturgische Gesänge. 

— 21) the instrumental selten statt the instrumental onea. 

— 22) to make up for Ersatz leisten für, wieder gut machen, 
wieder einbringen. — 24) to clear überspringen, nehmen. 

— bar Hindernis beim Wettrennen, Hürde ; Taktstrich, Takt. 
Im Deutschen läfst sich das Wortspiel etwa wiedergeben: 
mehr halsbrechende Sprünge wagend. — keen schneidig. — 
25) to be in at the death um beim Tode (des gehetzten 
Fuchses, hier: des abgehaspelten Musikstücks) zur Stelle 
zu sein. — 26) anthem (spr. in'-thdm) Chor-, Hochgesang, 
Motette (mit Orgelbegleitung). 

80. 2) To part Company ganz auseinandergehen. — 
8) to keep on (weiter) a quavering course tremulierend weiter 
singen. — 9) to wriggle on^s head mit dem Kopfe wackehi; 
vgl. S. 51, Zeile 2 und 12 mit Anm. — 10) to unnd up 

English authors. 47. Lief. B. Anbang. 3 
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endigen, eig. aufwickeln; wir sagen dagegen: abwickeln. 

— bar; vgl. S. 79, Anm. zu Zeile 24. — 17) authorüies 
mafsgebendes Zeugnis (mehrerer Personen). — 20) Fathers. 
Von den genannten Kirchenvätern war Augustinus (t 430) 
der jüngste. — 23) no one present kein einziger, der zu- 
gegen war. — 25) idecU = imaginary eingebildet, ideell. 

— 27) to get completely embroiled sich tief verwickeln 
lassen. — 28) secta/rian controversies Streitigkeiten der Sekten. 

— Bevolution nennt man in England gewöhnlich den Über- 
gang der Krone vom Hause Stuart auf Wilhelm von Oranien. 
1688/89. Hier jedoch heifst so, was man sonst the Par- 
liammtary War (1641—1649) und the BeptMic (bis 1660) 
nennt. Damals verband sich der bürgerliche Freiheitssinn 
mit der finstern religiösen Strenge der Puritaner, welche 
jede Art von Lustbarkeiten verpönten. Von ihrer Haar- 
tracht nannte man die Partei Rundköpfe, Bound Heads. — 
82) Parliament. From the "Flying Eagle," a small Gazette, 
published December 24, 1652: — "The House spent much 
time this day about the business of the Navy, for settling the 
afifairs at sea; and before they rose, were presented with a 
terrible remonstrance against Christmas day, grounded upoD 
divine Scriptures, 2 Cor. v. 16, 1 Cor. xv. 14, 17; and in 
honour of the Lord's Day, grounded upon these Scriptures, 
John XX. 1; Rev. 1. 10; Psalm cxviii. 24; Lev. xxiii. 7, 11; 
Mark xvi. 8; Psalm lxxxiv. 10, in which Christmas is 
called Anti-Chrisfs masse, and those Massemongers and 
Papists who observe it, &c. In consequence of which 
Parliament spent some time in consultation aboüt the abo- 
lition of Christmas day, passed Orders to that efifect, and 
resolved to sit on the following day, which was commonly 
called Christmas day." Anm. Irvings. 

81. 3) Shut up; Subjekt dazu aus to him zu entnehmen. 

— 8) persecution; vgl. Anm. zu S. 78, Z. 5. — 10) pHunP 
porridge Rosinensuppe. — 13) Bestoration; vgl. Anm. zu S. 
58, Z. 20. — 17)Prynne, ein Puritaner, der wegen Wider- 
standes gegen die Regierung verurteilt, im Jahre 1641 
mit andern im Triumph durch London geführt wurde, 
und auch noch nach der Restauration im Parlamente safs. 
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— 22) to mäke merry sich lustig machen, fröhlich sein. 
Ähnlich to mdke free und to make hold (so dreist sein). — 
26) one and all alle ohne Ausnahme. — 30) Ule wahrschein- 
lich = yule; vgl. S. 59, Z. 27, Anm. 

31) "Ule! Ule! 

Three puddings in a pule; 

Crack nuts and cry Ule!" Anm. Irvings. 

— pule ist den Wörterbüchern unbekannt und dürfte mund- 
artlich in Yorkshire (Brand, S. 252) für howl Kessel ge- 
bräuchlich sein. In dem Dictionary of obsolete and provin- 
ciäl JEnglish von Thomas Wright steht freilich ein Sub- 
stantiv pule, aber = pew (Kirchenstuhl), und dasselbe bei 
Halliwell, Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words, 
die Bedeutung pafst aber hier nicht. 

82. 2) To doff und to don = to do off und to do an 
ablegen, abziehen und anlegen, aufsetzen; davon doffed, 
donning u. s. w. — to vor; bei Ehrenbezeigungen. — 
5) to tdke something ein Gläschen zu trinken; man sagt 
auch a glass of something, — 13) to command beherrschen 
(eine Gegend), gewähren (eine Aussicht). — 14) something 
of eine Art von. — 26) sheltered belaubt, schattig. — 27) bank 
Anhöhe. 

83. 3) ChiUs erkältende Hülle ; Plural, weil zwei solche 
Hüllen genannt werden, Förmlichkeit und Selbstsucht. — 4) to 
thaw the heart into a flow das Herz so auftauen, dafs es 
flüssig wird, überströmt. — 12) of having the world throton 
open to one dafs einem die ganze Welt offen steht, alle Thüren 
gastlich geöffnet sind. — 14) Toor Robin; vgl. S.54, Z.7, Anm. 

— 18) to dine toith Duke Humphrey Hungerpfoten saugen, 
mit Junker Schmalhans zu Tische sitzen. Nach Brand, 
S. 793 ff., war die Paulskirche im 15. und 16. Jahrhundert 
ein Versammlungsort der Müfsiggänger. Stolze Arme, die 
kein Mittagessen erschwingen konnten, schlenderten von 
11 Uhr an im südlichen Seitenschiffe, Duke Humphrey' s Walk, 
herum, als besähen sie die dortigen Denkmäler, deren vor- 
züglichstes fälschlich für das des Regenten Humphrey, 
Herzogs von Glocester (f 1447), gehalten wurde. Danach 
sagt man noch, dafs Hungerleider an des Herzogs Tafel 

3* 
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speisen. — 19) Squire Ketek der Henker. Jack Ketch 
der Henker Monmouths 1685, und nach ihm sprichwö 
seine Nachfolger; siehe Macaulay, History of Efu 
vol. U, p. 194f. — 26) braton Pökelschweinefleisch; 
fleisch. — humming gewöhnlich: summend, wie 
Theekessel; hier: brausend, schäumend, perlend. F 
hiefs hum ein schäumendes Gemisch aus Bier und Bi 
wein. — die ist weniger stark gehopft als beer, und daher 
und heller. — 28) J aw welcome to enter = it is wdcom 
I enter, my entrance is welcome: man sieht es gern, da 
eintrete, man fordert mich zuvorkommend auf einzut 
— 29) Make merry. "An English gentleman at the open 
the great day, u e. on Christmas day in the mornüig 
all his tenants and neighbours entered his hall by day] 
The strong beer was broached*, and the black jack* 
plentifully about with toast, sugar, nutmeg, and 
Cheshire* cheese. The hackin (the great sausage) 
be boiled by day-break, or eise two young men mus 
the maiden (i. e. the cook) by the arms and run* her 
the market -place tili she is ashamed of her lazinesi 
Bound aibottt our (Sea-)Coäl Fire^. Anm. Irvings. — 
hroach anzapfen, anstecken (ein Fafs). — .*) blacJi 
vormals lederner Bierkrug (Apostel). — ^) Cheshire 
Grafschaft um ehester in Mittelengland. — *) to ruf 
zum Laufen zwingen, führen, ziehen, treiben. — *) j 
abaut our (Sea-)Coal Fire, or Christmas Entertainments 
Schrift, welche ohne Jahreszahl zu Anfang des 18. 
hunderts erschien (Brand, S. 280). — 31) to make i 
son fond of his hoine einem seine Heimat wert ms 
die Liebe zur Heimat in ihm wecken (nähren). 

84. 5) Preciseness engherzige Sittenstrenge, 
welcher die Puritaner oft precisians genannt werde 
6) aJl-pretended ganz künstlich gemacht, verstellt. — 1 
tJie nobüity .,. to pass dafs der Adel . . . zubrächte ( 
sativ mit Infinitiv mit for). — 19) to set going in 
bringen. 

85. 5) To be home heimgekommen sein, wie 1 
Zeile 4 Ähnlich to be up, down, to be to Londo 
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15) to keep Urne to Takt halten mit. — 17) to keep 
€apering fortwährend Bocksprünge machen. — 18) round 
ihe Shirts (Ränder) of the dance dicht um den Kreis der 
Tanzenden. — 19) to rattle a box mit einer Büchse klappern. 
Chiristnuis box ist eine thönerne Sammelbüchse, die mau 
zerbrechen mufs, um den Inhalt herauszunehmen. Mit ihr 
beischen die Handwerksgesellen (apprentices) Gaben von 
den Kunden (Brand, S. 264 f.). — 22) to trace to zurück- 
führen auf. — 25) tJie sword dance, dtc. In Northumberland 
bat der Weihnachtstanz, eine Abart des morris dance, lange 
den Charakter eines Schwertertanzes bewahrt. Näheres 
Über denselben, wie über den Fuchspelzträger und den 
Narren (antic) bei Brand, S. 276 ff. — 29) it was too 
apt to be followed up es war zu geeignet, es gab zu leicht 
Anlafs zu. 

86. 1) Home-brewed; vgl. S. 65, Z. 13. — 7) to give 
the wink zublinzeln. — 15) to romp schäkern. — 16) humble- 
hee Hummel, Drohne. — 17) to toll the sweets süfsen Zoll 
erheben. — 27) oil and wine. Öl und Wein lindern nicht 
blofs Schmerzen, wie Lucas X, 34;, sondern sie erfreuen 
überhaupt das Herz, wie 5. Mose 28, 39. 40; 32, 13. 14 — 
31) wit Witzbold. 

87. 1) GHratuitous bdief gutwilliger Glaube ohne Beweis; 
daher a gratuitotts laugh ein Lachen auf gut Glück. — 6) to 
coinmand;yg\. S. 82, Z.13, Anm. — S)pandean (spr. p&n-dÄ'-9n) 
pipes Pansflöten, bestehend aus einer Reihe abgestimmter 
Rohrpfeifen. — 9)jig, ein rascher Tanz, ursprünglich schot- 
tisch oder irisch. — smart schmuck (in Amerika gewitzt), 
— 13) roguish verschmitzt, schelmisch. — 18) post (6) Pfosten. 
— 20) Christmas blocks = yule-dogs; vgl. S. 61, Anm. Irvings 
zu Z. 25. — 21) their ovens (spr. Äv'-an) choke ihre (Back-) 
Öfen ersticken, d. h. stopfen sie voll. — 25) Christmas 
pie = mince-pie; vgl. S. 62, Z. 24, Anm. — 27) Wither, 
George, 1588 — 1667, gehörte zu Cromwells Generalstab, 
und war mehrmals eingekerkert. Seine zahlreichen Ge- 
dichte zeichnen sich durch idyllisches Naturgefühl aus, 
besonders die Sammlung Juvenüia, 
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88. 1) To thwack klopfen, bumsen. — 4) rölling-pw 
Rollholz zum Ausbreiten von Teig. — 11) train-band etwa: \ 
Bürgerwehr. — 12) preaented präsentierte , wie das Gewehr. 

— Verse von Sir John Suckling. Anm. Irvings. — Sir John 
Suckling, 1608 — 1641, machte einen Feldzug unter Gustav 
Adolf mit. Unter seinen anmutigen Gelegenheitsgedichten 
ist A Bcdlad upon a Wedding, woraus obige Strophe, 
besonders beliebt. — 22) to understand erfahren. — 25) as 
having hdonged to als ehemaligen Eigentums. — 28) so 
considered dafür gehalten, gewöhnlich considered so; vgl. 
I am so, I bdieve him so, — hcid been . . . time out of mini 
seit unvordenklicher Zeit ... wurde. — 31) to determine 
entscheiden. 

89. 2) To pass into current acceptatton etwa: allgemein 
als bare Münze angenommen werden. — 4) display Aus- 
stellung; parade Prunkausstellung; array Aufmarsch. — 
7) bedker Kelch; ewer Wasserkanne. — 17) to twang er- 
klingen lassen, wie eine straff angezogene und dann los- 
gelassene Saite; übersetze: reifsen. — 20) gracious hoch- 
begnadigt. — 22) rare wunderbar, vortrefflich. — your = a 
man% wie you = a man man; vgl. S. 76, Z. 9, Anm. — 
25) Hans Holbein, 1497—1554, und Albrecht Dürer, 
1471 — 1528, sind die bedeutendsten Künstler der alten deut- 
schen Schule. Ihre Gemälde und Holzschnitte sind eine 
Fundgrube für die Kenntnis des damaligen Lebens. 

90. l)Xine Familie, Ahnenreihe. — 2) to hand down ver- 
erben. — 4) the Conquest; die Eroberung Englands durch 
Wilhelm von der Normandie 1066. — 7) gothic mittelalterlich, 
altfränkisch; Gegensatz zu klassisch (ancient) und zu modern. 

— 9) high = eminent, prominent: eine Nase mit hohem 
Rücken. — 12) all over über und über; vom Wirbel bis zur 
Zehe. — 14) Henry VÜL, König 1507—1547. — 15) to say 
grace das Tischgebet sprechen. — 18) courtly etwa: hoffähig; 
well-worded wohlgesetzt, sorgfältig stilisiert. — 27) to strike 
tfp a flov/rish einen (plötzlichen) Tusch schlagen (anstimmen). 

— 29) to give zum besten geben, vortragen. — 30) an old 
carol. Dies Lied gehört zu den 1521 von Wynkyn de Worde 
herausgegebenen Weihnachtsliedern (Brand, S. 257). Der 
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erste, zweite und letzte Vers der Strophe ist lateinisch 
(Ich bringe den Eberkopf den Herrn preisend . . . ; die ihr 
beim Gelage seid). — 31) verse hier = Strophe. 

91. 8) From heing apprised da ich ja aufgeklärt war. — 
9) mine host stehend für: der Wirt; vgl. französisch le 
monsieur, — 11) to gather entnehmen. — 13) it was meant to 
represent er (sie) sollte vorstellen (war also doch nicht das- 
selbe). To he meant wird persönlich konstruiert wie I am 
intended to = es wird beabsichtigt, dafs ich. — 19) the 
College etwa Tiinity College, St. John'a College, Queen'a College 
oder Merton College, welche sich durch ihre ausgelassene 
Weihnachtsfeier besonders auszeichneten. Colleges sind reich 
ausgestattete Anstalten, in denen die Studenten Wohnung, 
Kost, Aufsicht und Anleitung finden. Die Universität Oxford 
zählt 26 solche Collegien. — 24) hlack govons schwarze Ta- 
lare, die Tracht, in welcher die Studenten bei Vorlesungen 
und Festlichkeiten, des Abends auch auf den Strafsen, er- 
scheinen müssen. — 28) text die Worte ; sentiment die darin 
ausgedrückten oder damit verbundenen Gedanken und 
Empfindungen. — 29) Version Fassung; reading Lesart; 
beide hier gleichbedeutend; ausdrücke der philologischen 
Wissenschaft. 

92. 1) Sundry altertümlich = several unterschiedliche, 

— 6) under voice gedämpfte Stimme, Flüsterton. — 8) to 
discuss wird gern scherzhaft auf die Beschäftigung mit 
Speisen und Getränken übertragen (siehe Hoppe); dis- 
cussion etwa: Untersuchung, Verarbeitung, Durchforschung. 

— 8) iurkey. The old ceremony of serving up the boar's head 
on Christmas day is still observed in the hall of Queen's 
College, Oxford. I was favoured by the parson with a copy 
of the carol as now sungS and as it may be acceptable to 
such of my readers as are curious in these grave and 
leamed matters, I give it entire. 

The boar^s head in band bear I, 
Bedeck^d with bays' and rosemary; 
And I pray you, my mästers, be merry, 
Quot estis in convivio. 

Caput apri defero 

Reddens laudes Domino. 
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The boar's head, as I understand, 
Is the rarest dish in all this land, 
Which thus bedeck'd with a gay garland 
Lei US servire cantico'. 
Caput apri defero, &c. 

Our Steward hath provided this 
In honour of the King of Bliss, 
Which on this day to be served is 
In Reginensi Atrio*. 
Caput apri defero, 
&c. &c. &c. 

Anm. Irvings. ^) aa now sung = auch as it is now smg 
in seiner jetzigen Gestalt. — *) hay Lorbeer. — •) servire 
cantico lat: mit einem Liede auftragen. — ^) in Beginem 
Atrio (lat.) = in the hall of Queen^s College, — 10) epitome 
(spr. i-pit'-t9-mÄ) Auszug (vgl. Göthe: Du Auszug aller feinen 
Säfte), Quintessenz, daher: Beispiel, Beleg. — 12) sirloin 
(spr. sJr'-lÄfn) Oberlende, Rinderlendenbraten. Angeblich 
ist ein Prachtlendenbraten von Karl II. oder Jakob II. zum 
Ritter geschlagen worden, und seinesgleichen heiTsen nun 
Sir Loin (Hoppe). Daher ist ancient Sirloin ohne Artikel 
wie ein Eigenname gebraucht: der alte Oberst Lende. — 
13) Standard Mafsstab; daher: Vorbild, Ideal, Hauptstück. 

— 14) Joint Braten. — 15) of goodly presence = of goodly 
air, mien. — 26) the most atühentical (pie oder one) die am 
besten beglaubigte Weihnachtspastete. Gelehrter Ausdruck. 

— 28) The peacock was anciently in great demand for 
stately entertainments. Sometimes it was made into a pie, 
at one end of which the head appeared above the crust in 
all its plumage, with the beak richly gilt; at the other end 
the tail was displayed. Such pies were served up at the 
solemn banquets of chivalry, when Knights-errant * pledged 
themselves to undertake any perilous enterprise: whence 
came the ancient oath, used by Justice Shallow, "by cock 
and pie*." 

The peacock was also an important dish for the Christ- 
mas feast; and Massinger', in his City Madam, gives some 
idea of the extravagance with which this, as well as other 
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lishes, was prepared for the gorgeous revels of the olden 
imes : 

"Men may talk of country Christmasses, 

Their thirty pound butter'd eggs, their pies of carps' tongues; 

Their pheasants drench'd with ambergris*; the carcasea of 

ihree fat wethers bruised^ for gravy, to mäke sauce for 

a Single peacock!" — Anm. Irvings. 

) Knight-errant irrender Ritter. Die Nachstellung des Ad- 
ektivs ist nur ganz bestimmten Ausdrücken eigen, wie Court 
\Iartial Kriegsgericht; vgl. Hoodman blind S. 59, Zeile 25. — 
) hy cock and pie (potz Mäuschen!) schwört Schaal in Sh. 
lenry IV, P. II, V, 1, Z. 1. Nach Webster verdreht, wie alle 
Ichwüre des gewöhnlichen Lebens, aus by God and the Pie 
= pica das Mefsbuch). Die Volksetymologie deutete den 
ichwur um in by peacock and magpie (Elster), oder by 
eacock and mince pie, oder by peacock's pie. So Irving 
ier. — ') Philip Massinger, 1584; — 1639, einer der be- 
eutendsten Dramatiker nach Shakspere, das Lustspiel TTie 
Hty Madam erschien 1632. — *')ambergris (-Äz), orientalischer 
Lgtstein, eine wachsartige Masse, die man in tropischen 
leeren findet, angeblich eine krankhafte Absonderung in 
en Eingeweiden des Spermwals, hochgeschätzt als Räu- 
herwerk. Nach Macaulay II, 15 waren Eier mit amber- 
rease das Leibgericht Karls IL Nach Ben Jonson, The 
^ortunate Isles entstand Venus aus ambergrise. — *) to 
ruise quetschen; gravy (Bratensauce). — 32) makeshift 
Luskunftsmittel, Notbehelf (ähnlich expedient). 

93. 1) Humourist Gemütsmensch. — 5) to enter sich 
lineinfinden. — 6) the füll spirit of them = their fvil spirit, 
- 8) rehearsal Übung, Probe einer Aufführung; hier die 
ruberen Weihnachtsfeste. — 11) however eccentric, nämlich 
Hey might be, — 14) to grow into keeping sich zur Überein- 
timmung entwickeln. — 22) wassail Bowl; vgl. S. 42, Z. 9, 
Lnm.; S. 72, Z. 3, Anm. Genau: it being the wassaü bowl; 
Loch läfst man das eigene Subjekt eines Partizips gern fort, 
irenn es sich aus dem Zusammenhange leicht erkennen 
äfst. — 29) toper = a drinker to excess, — 30) rieh and 
acy gehaltvoll und edel. — 31) bobbing hängend, baumelnd, 
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umherschwimmend. — 32) the Wassail Bowl was somet 
composed of ale instead of wine ; with nutmeg, sugar, 1 
ginger, and roasted crabs; in this way the nut-b 
beverage is still prepared in some old families, and r 
the hearths of substantial farmers at Christmas. It is 
called Lamb's Wool^ and is celebrated by Herrick ii 
Twelfth Night«: — 

"Next crowne the bowle füll 

With gentle Lamb's WooU, 
Add sugar, nutmeg, and ginger, 

With Store of aJe too; 

And thus ye must doe 
To make the Wassaile a swinger*." 

Anm. Irvings. *) Lamb's Wool, früher ein Getränk aus 
mit Bratäpfeln gleichmäfsig zerrührt. Hier wird noc 
zugegossen, um es recht kräftig zu machen. — *) Ti 
Night, die letzte der 12 Nächte, der Dreikönigsa! 
6. Januar. Über Herrick siehe Anm. zu S. 61, Z. 2 
') swinger bedeutet nach Wright (JDictionary of obsolet 
provinciäl words) so viel als anything large. Ebenso H 
well, Bictionary of archaic and provinciäl words, der 
noch hinzufügt: and heavy; etwa Krafttrunk. 

94. 2) Indwelling innig. — 6) for every one to follox 
mit jeder folgte; for mit dem Accusativ und Infinitiv ei 
einen Absichtssatz. — 8) good feeling wohlwollende 
pfindungen. — "The custom of drinking out of the sam( 
gave place to each having his cup. When the steward 
to the doore with the Wassel, he was to cry three t 
Wassel, Wassel, Wassd, and then the Chappel (chaj 
was to answer with a song." — ARCHiEOLOGiA *. . 
Irvings. *) Ärchaologia, eine Zeitschrift, herausgegeber 
der Society of Antiquaries, Gesellschaft der Altert 
freunde. — 14) chanson (spr. tshän'san) ist nur aui 
Hamlet n, 2, 438 (siehe Fr it sehe) bekannt, und sc 
von religiösen Liedern gebraucht worden zu sein 
17) about-a. Nach Halliwell dient -a in possenh 
Liedern häufig zur Verlängerung des Verses, ohne e 
zu bedeuten. Es scheint indes, dafs es nur an s( 
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Wörter angehängt wird, die früher eine Silbe mehr gehabt 
haben, wie aboiUen, ernten. — 22) the deep canne = as (wenn) 
ihau dost quaff the deep can, — 26) to fting intransitiv: zap- 
pehi, ausschlagen, stampfen. — 28) Zeile 15—28 aus Poor 
Robin^s Almanack. Anm. Irvings. 

95. 4f) iSZotc^•Äound Schweifshund, Spürhund; das Gleich- 
nis, durch Jokers unterbrochen, wird mit starting game fort- 
gesetzt. — 8) pretty much ziemlich genau. — 11) home thmst 
einStofs, der sitzt; to thrust home tödlich treffen. — 18) broad 
ungeniert, lärmend. — 19) rout and revel; des Stabreims^ 
wegen übersetze: Lustgelage. — 24) to make ,,, to freshen 
mto smiles unvermerkt zu lachender Anmut erblühen 
lassen. — 28) in a manner = in some manner gewisser- 
mafsen. — 32) to Iroach; vgl. S. 83, Z. 29, Anm.*) 

96. 1) Would not exactly da sich nicht recht schickten. 

— 5) after all schlieislich; doch immer nur. — mighty steht 
bei einem Adjektiv öfter = mightily, wie exceedimg u. a.; 
tart scharf; pungent stechend, beifsend. — 8) oü and wine;. 
vgl. S. 86, Z. 27, Anm. — 10) srnMl voice leise Stimme ^ 
ähnlich a amatt joke ein bescheidener Scherz. — 15) anatomy 
Gerippe. — 16) to figure into sich vorstellen als, eig. durch 
Vorstellung verwandeln in. — 17) of what dessen, wozu. 

— 28) sly schelmisch. — 30) Die Isis (i) bildet durch Ver- 
einigung mit dem Ch er well bei Oxford die Themse, und 
dient den Studenten zum Angeln und Bootfahren. — 31) an 
aiphabet of faces zwei Dutzend sprechende Gesichter. So 
soll den Gebärden der stummen Lavinia bei Sh., Titus Än- 
dronicus III, 2, v. 44 ein Alphabet abgewonnen werden. 

97. 4) To gain on Fortschritte machen gegen, mehr und 
mehr verdrängen oder überfluten. — 8) fiUed with dew tau- 
getränkt, trunken von Tau. — 9) complexion Färbung. — 10) to 
talk maudlin, wie to talk English, Latin: die Sprache weiner- 
licher Verliebtheit reden. — 13) black letter alter Druck mit 
grofsen gotischen Buchstaben (vor 1500). — Cupid's = Cupid 
is. — 16) was to this effect gewöhnlich: hatte diesen Inhalt 
(Sinn: als Ergebnis der Worte), hier aber: diesen Wort- 
laut, lautete so {effect = Wirklichkeit). — 23) Joe Miller, 
Verfasser einer Sammlung von Witzen und Schwänken, 
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der englische Meidinger. — t?Mt was pcU to the purpose 
welche gerade zum vorliegenden Falle pafste ; pat *= ctm- 
venient, exactly suitable: passend, genau treffend. — 27) to 
aettle doton behaglich versinken. — 28) and his toig, dtc. Ein 
verbundenes Partizip (having) und ein absolutes (hia wig 
sitting) können durch and (or, but) miteinander verbunden 
werden. — 29) juncture, gewöhnlich cor^juncture, Vereinigung 
von Umständen; Umstände, Augenblick. 

98. 13) Misrule, At Christmasse there was in the Kinge^s 
house, wheresoever hee was lodged, a lorde of misriüe^ 
or mayster of merie disportes, and the like had ye in the 
house of every nobleman of honor, or good worshippe', 
were he spirituall or temporall. Stow*. Anm. Irvings. 
*) Lord of Misrule (Ausgelassenheit), Master of merry di»- 
ports, Abbot of ünreason nannte man die zur Leitung der 
Vergnügungen bei Hofe und in vornehmen Häusern ange- 
stellten Beamten. Nachrichtenüber sie liegen von HeinrichVlII. 
an vor; doch waren sie wohl die Nachfolger der sogenannten 
Bolmenkönige an verschiedenen Kollegien von Oxford, sowie 
der Hof- und Hausnarren des Mittelalters. Der königliche Lord 
of Misrule verwandelte sich in den Lord of Pastimes oder 
Master of the Bevels, den Intendanten der königlichen Schau- 
spiele. Vgl. S. 64, Z. 16, Anm. — ■) good worship frommer Sinn. 
— *) John Stow, 1525 — 1605, Schneider, dann Urkunden- 
sammler aus Liebhaberei, zuverlässiger und hochgeschätzter 
Chronist, schrieb: Summary of English chronicles; Swrvey 
of London (1598), Annais of England. In hohem Alter war 
er genötigt, von Almosen zu leben; Jakob I. hatte ihm 
einen Freibrief ßetters patent) verliehen: "to collect cUms*' 
(Beeton's Bictionary). — 16) Fälstaff im letzten Akte von 
Shaksperes Merry Wives of Windsor, Scene 5. — 27) con- 
venient, nämlich to him, als ihm pafste. Vgl. Dickens, 
Christmas Carol, Stave I: if quite convenient wenn es 
Ihnen pafst*. — 30) ensconced verschanzt. 

*) In der Ausgabe von Thiergen (Ausgabe A), S. 34-, 
Zeile 6 (Velhagen & Klasing). 

99. 3) Weazen (spr. wÄ'-zn) welk. — 12) black-letter; 
vgl. S. 97, Z. 13, Anm. — 19) good-wives Hausfrauen, Ge- 
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vatterinnen. — 21) to walk the rounds of wiederholt um- 
wandeln. — 28) hidden, nämlich had been left hidden. 

100. 5) Sturdy widerspenstig, starkgeistig; stout stolz, 
mutig. — 12) up oben; vgl. S. 66, Z. 24, Anm. — \G)fixed 
<m you auf einen, auf den Beschauer (von you = man). 
Diese Merkwürdigkeit wird an mehreren Bildern gerühmt. 
Aber alle mit aufgeschlagenen Augen gemalten Gesichter 
scheinen den Beschauer,, wo er auch stehen mag, anzu- 
sehen. — 17) lodge, französisch löge, Portierwohnung. — 
18) go88ip Gevatterin, Klatschbase, Erzählerin. — 20) sÄe 
had heard say ist noch im Volksmunde gebräuchlich statt 
she had heard it said, — Midsummer Sommersmitte zwi- 
schen den beiden Nachtgleichen), Sommersonnenwende, 
eig. der 21. Juni; doch nennt man so gewöhnlich den 
24. Juni, den Johannestag, an dessen Vorabend (eve) Feuer 
(bofi/ires) angezündet wurden zur Abwehr der bösen Geister. 

101. 17) Came trooping kamen truppweise (gruppen- 
weise) hereinmarschiert; vgl. ?ie came nmning er kam ge- 
laufen; the birds came hopping u. dgl. — 19) breaking-up 
Aufbruch. — 24) ripe for anything zu allem aufgelegt. — 
25) should, nicht wouid, in Relativsätzen mit hypotheti- 
schem Sinne; deutsch nur: alles, was veranlafst. — 
28) dothes-press Kleiderlade. — 31) to convene zusammen- 
berufen. 

102. 1) To bedizen (i oder 1') herausstaffieren (ärmlich 
oder geschmacklos). — 2) Maskings or mummeries were 
favourite sports at Christmas in old times, and the ward- 
robes at halls and manor-houses were often laid under 
contribution ^ to furnish dresses and fantastic disguisings. 
I strongly suspect Master Simon to have taken the idea 
of his from Ben Jonson's Masque of Christmas". Anm. 
Irvings. — *) to lay under contribution stark heranziehen (mit 
Beiträgen). — *) Ben Jonson, 1573 — 1637, Skaksperes 
Freund und Kunstgenosse. Zur Belustigung des Hofes 
dichtete er viele Maskenspiele (masquea, Ausstattungsstücke 
mit etwas gesprochenem und gesungenem Texte). In dem 
Maskenspiel „Weihnacht" trat Old Christmas mit 10 Söhnen 
und Töchtern auf, darunter z. B. MisnUe, Carol, Minced- 
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Pie, Mumming, Wasaaü. Dagegen sind Bohin Hooä, Maid 
Marian, Boast-Beef, Flumpudding aus andern Masken ent- 
lehnt. — 8) covenant Vertrag, z. B. the old covenant, the new 
covenant der alte Bund, der neue Bund. In Schottland 
besonders ein Bund der Edelleute zum Widerstände gegen 
die Krone. Der berühmteste ist der von 1557, der die re- 
formierte Lehre in Schottland einführte, erneuert 1638, be- 
kräftigt 1643 durch das englische Parlament. Seine An- 
hänger sind die Covenanters. Sie trugen spitze Hüte (peaked 
hats). — 15) Bobin Hood, der Geächtete, und seine Geliebte 
Maid Marian (Matilde, Tochter Roberts Lord Fitzwater) 
sind unentbehrliche Figuren in allen Volksbelustigungen, 
besonders beim Maifest und zu Weihnachten. Vgl. z. B. 
W. Scott, Lady of the Lake V, 22 mit Anm. 46; Shak- 
spere, Henry IV, T. I, III, 3, v. 129. — 16) Kendai green 
Jägertuch aus Kendai in Westmoreland. Ähnlich berühmt 
Lincoln green, — 17) foraging cap Interimsmütze des Sol- 
daten. — 19) eye to Rücksicht auf. — 28) fuU-bottomed mg 
Allongeperücke. — 29) worthiea; vgl. S. 75, Zeile 5, Anm. 
— 31) control Leitung. 

103. 13) To figure seine Pas machen. — cross-hands, 
4S;c.; vgl. S. 65, Z. 19, Anm. — 14) the dark ages das finstere 
Mittelalter. — pirouette (französisch), Drehschwung auf einei 
Fufsspitze. — 15) rigadoon; vgl. S. 65, Z. 29, Anm. — Besi 
= Elizabeth (Betty, Betsy, Bessy). — 15) to jig hüpfen 
chassieren. — 20) childish kindlich. — 23) aiUhenticaUt, 
urkundlich, quellenmäfsig. — 26) Sir John Hawkins, speakinj 
of the dance called the Pavon, from pavo, a peacock 
says, "It is a grave and majestic dance; the method o 
dancing it anciently was by gentlemen dressed with capj 
and swords, by those of the long rohe* in their gowns 
by the peers in their mantles', and by the ladies in gowns 
with long trains, the motion whereof, in dancing, resemblec 
that of a peacock." — History of Musie, Anm. Irvings. — 
*) those of the long robe Talarträger, Juristen. — ■) mantlei 
sind hiernach charakteristisch für peers, wie gowns füi 
Rechtsgelehrte. Nach Webster hiefsen mantles die Wappen- 
hüllen, welche nichts anderes als das flatternde Oberge- 
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wand des Ritters vorstellten. — 31) old age wird öfter 
männlich gebraucht (his)j wenn dafür auch, wie hier, an old 
man stehen könnte. — 32) to catch sich anstecken lassen von. 

104. 7) Zest ein Stück Zitronenschale, daher Würze, 
würziger Beigeschmack. — 9) to reel with wackeln von, eig. 
sich rund um drehen, taumeln. — 19) pUasant wird öfters 
nach deutscher Art gesteigert, wie handsome und wondetful. 

— 27) to nU) out glatt streichen, glätten. — 28) care = care- 
ful man; vgl. S. 103, Z. 31, Anm.; ebenso sorrow. — to 
heguile of betrügen um, in gutem Sinne, wie to heguile 
the time (vertreiben). — 30) film Häutchen, Oberzug, St aar. 

105. 1) More in good humour adj. = better humoured. 
Ähnlich oft in love verliebt. — 3) 1 shall not then = then 
I shall not. Der Engländer liebt es, jedes Adverb unmittel- 
bar auf not folgen zu lassen. — 13) to my mind = according 
to my mind meinem Gefühle nach; dagegen in my mind 
meiner Meinung nach. — 17) to grapple ringen, kämpfen 
(to contend in dose fight, as wrestlers Ringer ; Stormonth). 

— 18) there seems, nämlich to he. — 22) to lock wp from 
verschliefsen vor, abschliefsen vor; from wie bei den Ver- 
ben des Fernhaltens, Trennens, Schützens, Ver- 
ber gens; vgl. S. 107, Z. 2 to Protect from. — 24) more ist 
hier Plural, wie das folgende are beweist = zahlreichere. — 
26) äborigenes (spr. äb-6-rld'-jl-n^z) Ureinwohner, ein latei- 
nischer Plural ohne Singular. 

106. 3) By mercenary and frequenüy wanton warf are 
durch häufig ganz leichtfertige Söldnerfariege, oder viel- 
mehr Kriege um leidiges Geld und Gut. — 4) characters; 
nicht der Charakter der ganzen indianischen Rasse allein, 
sondern auch der der einzelnen Indianer wurde verun- 
glimpft ; daher Plural. — higoted (!') (vielleicht von hy God, 
niederdeutsch bi got), heifst jeder, der seinen eigenen 
Willen für den Willen Gottes hält; engherzig, vorein- 
genommen, fanatisch, zunächst in Glaubenssachen, dann 
auch in weltlichen Dingen. — 5) interested selbstsüchtig. 

— 17) to he the dupe of sich hinters Licht führen lassen 
durch. — 18) artful traffic Handelskniffe. — 24) the reptüe 
die Schlange, von der es dem Volksglauben gemäfs in 
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Luthers Bibel heiTst: und du wirst ihn in die Ferse 
stechen. — 26) which were indtUged denen man sich über- 
liefs, die man hegte, nährte. — 27) early schon früh; at 
the present day noch heutzutage. — 28) it is ^uezwar. 

107. 2) The American govemment has been indefatigable 
in its exertions to ameliorate the Situation of the Indians, 
and to introduce among them the arts of civilization, and 
civil and religious knowledge. To protect them from the 
frauds of the white traders, no purchase of land from 
them by individuals is permitted; nor is any person allowed 
to receive lands from them as a present, without the ex- 
press sanction of govemment. These precautions are strictly 
enforced. Anm. Irvings. — 4) ts too apt to he formed ist 
man nur zu geneigt sich zu bilden. — 5) to hang on ihe 
Shirts of a p. sich einem an die Rockschöfse hängen, eine 
Plage för ihn bilden, um ihn herumlungern. — 8) sociäy 
die Gesellschaft, d. h. die gebildete Welt. — 10) saoage 
virtue die Tugend des Wilden. — 11) fabric, nicht Fabrik 
(manufacture), sondern das Fabrizierte, Gebäude, Maschine, 
System, Organismus. — 13) cowed (spr. k6&d) and daunted 
eingeschüchtert und verängstigt. — 27) thus do we. In Sätzen, 
die mit thus, stich, so (so, nicht daher) anfangen, findet 
häufig die Wortstellung des Fragesatzes statt. — 31) re^ining 
quälend, nagend. 

108. 6) Elaborate raffiniert. — 7) to render a p, sen- 
sible of a th, empfinden lassen; jem. etwas fühlbar machen. 

— 10) plenty revels over the fields Reichtum schwelgt auf 
allen Feldern: die Felder sind mit reichen Ernten bedeckt. 

— 12) to bhssom into a garden zum Garten erblühen. — 
15) whüe the hrds = while they were the lords. Der ver- 
kürzte Zeitsatz braucht sich nicht an das Subjekt anzu- 
lehnen; hier lehnt er sich an das in their versteckte they, 

— 16) gratification Befriedigung. — 22) I am welcome to do 
anything es ist willkommen, wenn ich; ich bin willkommen 
und man läfst mich; man gestattet mir gern. — 27) rather 
than, lieber als dafs, regiert entweder den blofsen Infinitiv 
ohne to (z. B. rather than s'uffer one to starve) oder, wenn 
ein neues Subjekt eintritt, shoüld, auch sJudl (z. B. rather 
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than you shaU starve, I mll starve myself). — 31) to esteem 
mearüy geringschätzig denken. 

109. 7)Inst€ad ofthe candid temper = instead ofpreserving 
the candid temper statt sich die unbefangene Stimmung zu 
bewahren. Der Verfasser gestattet sich selten ein Zeugma, 
d. h. die Verbindung eines Verbs mit zwei Ergänzungen, 
von denen nur eine ganz zu demselben pafst. — 12) from 
rtde nach Regeln. Die Regel ist dem Indianer nicht blofs 
das Mittel, wodurch er sein Benehmen ordnet (by nde), 
noch der Grund, worauf er fufst (an nüe), sondern die 
Quelle seiner Entschlüsse. — 16) then anderseits. — 24) is 
too apt to he cold ist nur zu gewöhnlich kalt. Die Geneigt- 
heit des Verkehrenden wird auf den Verkehr übertragen, 
ähnlich wie S. 107, Z. 4, Anm. 

110. 7) Also, ferner, knüpft hier den ganzen Satz an den 
vorigen. — 17) I am torought up to in mir wird — durch 
tiefe Erregung — hervorgerufen; torought Partizip des Per- 
fekts von work, fast nur in bildlichem Sinne gebraucht. 
— 19) dreamer Träumer, Traumseher, wie Joseph war. 
Beispiele von der Traumwut der Indianer in der Allge- 
meinen Historie, Band 17, Abschnitt II. — 23) Massachusetts 
(spr. -tshA'-), ursprünglich ein Indianerstamm, danach ein 
kleiner, aber hochwichtiger Staat im Nordosten der Ver- 
einigten Staaten. Hier landeten zuerst bei Plymouth die 
Pilgrim Fathers ; hier brach zuerst in der Hauptstadt Boston 
der Befreiungskrieg aus. — 26) Sachem (spr. sA'-tshfim), auch 
Sagamore (spr. sAg'-e-m6r), Herr, Häuptling der Indianer. — 
32) tribes have been Tcnoion to, &c. Von Stämmen hat man 
erfahren, dafs sie seitwärts abbogen. 

tu. 15) Mine eyes. Die volle Form mine, welche jetzt nur 
noch ohne Substantiv, und hin und wieder vor einem Vokale 
gebraucht wird, eignet sich besonders für eine feierliche 
Rede. Auch hatten die Indianer von den ersten, purita- 
nischen Ansiedlern die feierlich biblische Ausdrucksweise 
gelernt. — 17) tretnbling = while Iwas trerMing; vgl. S. 108, 
Z. 15, Anm. — 24) people. Vielleicht people*s. Doch wird in 
Vergleichungen nicht selten das Besitztum (grave) dem Be- 

English anthors. 47. Lief. B. Anhang. 4 
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sitzer fpeople) gleichgestellt, insbesondere wo das Prädikat 
(lies) zu beiden pafst. — 25) doth, altertümlich und feierlich 
= does; ebenso imploreth = implores. — 27) to intrude on 
a land sich einem Lande aufdrängen. — 30) not vor scarct 
(französisch ne . . . guere) ist ungewöhnlich und salbungs- 
voll. 

112. 4) To tend weniger darauf abzielen, als der 
Erfolg haben, dazu dienen, ähnlich wie to he cälculated 
— 8) which our inattention prevents our appreciating welch( 
zu würdigen uns unsere Unachtsamkeit verhindert; ai 
deren Würdigung uns, u. s. w. Which ist Objekt zi 
appreciating, und statt to prevent a p. from appredatifu 
sagt man ebenso gut to prevent a p.'s appreciating, — 14) hu 
thaJt . . . wa8 feit dafs man nicht . . . gefühlt hätte. - 
19) to hreak up auflösen. — 26) manes (spr. mA'-n^z), lat 
Plural, die Manen, die abgeschiedenen Seelen. 

113. 13) Smarting with mit dem frischen Schmerz 
über. — 14) individuaUy einzeln, jeder einzelne von ihnen 
Gegensatz zu wide-spreading, worin das nationale Interess 
ausgedrückt ist. — 26) in preference to lieber als. — 31) t 
triumph (spr. tri'-9mÖ in = to glory in sich einer Sach 
rühmen. 

114. 2)8uhttlty (spr. sÄb'-tfi-t! oder sÄt'-t9l-ti) Hinter 
list: stU)tle (spr. sAt'-tal) hinterlistig. — 5) tusk Fangzaht 
Hauer; taion (spr. tÄl'-9n) Kralle, Klaue. — 11) the moi 
härm den gröfsten Schaden; derselbe wird als eine fest 
stehende Gröfse gedacht, ebenso wie the hast harn 
Ohne Artikel würde der Sinn sein: am meisten, ai 
wenigsten Schaden im Vergleich zu andern. — 16) in steh 
statt into bei face, ear, eye, z. B. to hok in a p.'s eye. - 
27) song and story Lieder und Geschichten (vgl. das Singe 
und Sagen). — 31) m = zu, wo die Handlung oder da 
Mittel und der Zweck zusammenfallen, z. B. in honour, i 
favour, in commendation, in praise, in anstver, 

115. 5) Factitiom künstlich. — 7) pomp and circumstanc 
of war, aus Sh. Othello III, 3, v. 354 (woher auch spirit-stirrin 
entnommen ist). Circumstance = Grofsartigkeit, bedeutungs 
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voller Anschein, die Umstände, die man mit etwas macht. 
So auch S. 119, Z. 1. — 19) is hy ambush, dtc. sich durch Hinter- 
halte und Überraschungen vollzieht. Adverbiale Ausdrücke 
können als Prädikatsnomen gebraucht werden, wenn ihr 
Verbum zum Subjektsnomen wird. Aus toe subsist on vege- 
tablea wird aur subsistence is on vegetdbles. So sagt man: 
AH my endeavours are for your welfare; all his talk was of 
pleastires u. dgl. — 24) to wing on^s way auf Flügeln seinen 
Weg nehmen; vgl. S. 10, Z. 30, Anm. — 28) to vie wett- 
eifern, es aufnehmen mit. — 29) devotee (spr. dfiv'-6-tÄ 
neben dS-v6-t^') Andächtler, der fromme Gläubige; Crusade 
(spr. cr6'-sAd, mit hartem s) Kreuzzug. 

116. 4) JBapeVfe(spr. r4p'-) Stromschnellen. — 12) crueUest 
kommt häufig vor, wie handsomer, bitterer u. e. a. — 13) to 
rise superior to sich erheben zur Überlegenheit über. — 
19) to take a pride eine stolze Genugthuung empfinden. — 
21) ingenuity of Erfindungsgabe für. — devouring fressend, 
gierig. — 22) his very vitals schon seine edelsten Teile. 
— to shrink einschrumpfen: abplatzen; to shrink from er- 
starren, sich entsetzen vor. — 28) characters, memories; vgl. 
S. 106, Z. 4, Anm. 

117. 2) Bigotry; vgl. S. 106, Zeile 4, Anm. — 3) and 
will be dweU on und bei denen man verweilen wird. — 
7) New England umfafst die nordöstlichsten Staaten 
der Union: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island. Die ersten 
englischen Kolonien wurden in Massachusetts und Con- 
necticut angelegt. Dort hatte man es nur mit schwachen 
und friedlichen Indianerstämmen zu thun, hier mit kräf- 
tigeren und edleren, unter denen am bedeutendsten die 
Narragansetts an der von ihnen benannten Bucht und 
die zwischen ihnen und dem Pequodflusse (östlich vom 
Connecticut) wohnenden Pequods waren. Robertson, 
Geschichte von Amerika, Band 3, S. 189. — 10) cold- 
blooded detail, dtc. Einzelheiten der kaltblütigen, unter- 
schiedslosen Metzelei. — 12) when wobei. — toigwam, 
indianische Hütte, ein rundes Gestell aus Baumästen, be- 
deckt mit Rinde oder Matten, oben spitz, mit einer Öfihimig 

4* 
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an der Spitze. — 15) all being de^atched so dafs alles (oder 
was alles) abgemacht war. — 17) owr söldters being resöhed; 
Parenthese: denn unsere Soldaten waren entschlossen. 
Weiter: nahm, da die Wilden gejagt wurden, eine kleine 
Schar ihre Zuflucht u. s. w. — 28) at the hands von den 
Händen. — 31) so as to render so dafs dies machte. Das 
Subjekt des Infinitivs mit as to ist zuweilen nicht das Sub- 
jekt des Satzes, sondern der Inhalt des Satzes. Vgl. S. 108, 
Zeile 15, Anm. 

118. 6) Which ist deutlicher als ißhomy da dieses auf 
conquerors würde bezogen werden, und rest wohl einmal 
als persönlicher Plural (were left) und dami als sächlicher 
Singular (which) behandelt werden kann. — 16) so as ia 
der Konstruktion von so that ist jetzt veraltet. — 18) I am 
minded by a p. jem. kümmert sich um mich. — 23) seif- 
taught, autodidaktisch, un geschult. — 27) curule (spr. 
kA'-r&l) chair, lat. seUa curtäis, Amtssessel, Thron. — 
32) dupes; vgl. S. 106, Z. 17, Anm. 

119. 1) drcumstance Wichtigthuerei; vgl. S. 116, Z. 7, 
Anm. — 13) to inveigle (spr. !n-vÄ'-g9l) verleiten. — 17) Hur on 
(spr. hA'-r9n), der Huronensee, empfängt sein Wasser aus 
dem Oberen See, Lake Superior, und entsendet es in den 
Michigan, Erie und Ontario (spr. m!sh'-I-g9n, Ä'-rd, an-tä'- 
rI-6), dem der St. Lorenz entströmt. — 20) Connecticut 
spr. k9-nfit'-tl-k9t. — to lord it herrschen; vgl. S. 3, 
Zeile 5, Anm. — 21) Hudson; vgl. S. 3, Zeile 1. Anm. 
— 22) Said to von der man sagt, dafs sie. Als Captain 
Smith den Susquehannah, der unfern Baltimore in 
den nördlichsten Winkel der Chesapeakbay (spr. sAs- 
kwl-hÄn'-n9, bil'-tl-mir, tshSs'-s9-pÄk-bA) mündet, entdeckte, 
fand er die Eingeborenen „ungemein grofs und ziemlich 
wohlgestaltet". — 24)DerPatowmac, gewöhnlich Potomac 
(-t6'-), und etwas südlich von ihm der Rappahannock 
fliefsen der Chesapeakbay zu. An jenem liegt Wash- 
ington; sein Nebenflufs Shenandoah (spr. shd-nSn- 
d6'-9) bildet das bedeutendste und schönste Gebirgsthal 
der AJJeghanies (spt. l-ll-^i.'-ulzV — 28) the places, dtc; 
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ch Psalm 103, 16: and the place thereof shcUl know ü 
more und ihre Stätte kennet sie nicht mehr. 

120. 1) To people = that they (ü) may p. — 2) Die 
.uiieu waren römische, die Satyrn griechische Wald- 
d Feldgötter. — 4) their torongs ihre Unbilden, d. h. die 
nen widerfahrenen. — 14) snapped zerbrochen, Zer- 
rungen. 



•♦^ 



Erklärung der Ausspraehezeiohen*. 



& = a in fatt, 

ft = a in far^ m<ukj gl<i88y 

path, 

& = a in fall, law, 

ä = a in fat 

4 = e in me, bee, 

£ = e in met. 

i == i in pine. 

I = i in pin. 

6 = o in no. 

6 = in move. 

6 = o in nor. 

6 = o in not, 

ä = u in tube, use. 

ä = a in tub, 

iü := a in bull, foot, 

61= oi in oiL 



6& = oa in pound. 
th = th in thin (hartes ih). 
S = th in this (weiches th). 
gh bezeichnet vor e and % den 

Laut des deutschen g. 
j oder dj = g in „genieren, 

logieren'* mit vorlauten- 

dem d, 
s bezeichnet das harte t =% 
z bezeichnet das weiche < 

wie in Wiese, Rose, 
sh lautet = seh ({(j^). 
zh bezeichnet den Laut des 

französischen^ in genou(Kide^ 

oder des / in juger (urteilen). 
y bezeichnet den Laut des 

deutschen \ in Jugend. 



Mit r ist die Schwächung des auslautenden r und des in- 
lautenden r vor Konsonanten (fä'-99r, Idrd) zu einem unbe- 
stimmten Vokallaut angedeutet; ä bedeutet den Laut vor r in 
Wörtern wie carCy air, there, their; 9 den unbetonten Laut in 
about (9-bdätO, animal (änM-mal), aetian (&k'-shdn), distcmee 
(dis'-tans) u. dgl.; J den Laut in Sir, fir, firm. 

Die Aussprache ist mit Bezugnahme auf Henry Sweet, 
Elementarbuch des gesprochenen Englisch (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 2. verbesserte Auflage, 1886), auf Western, Englische 
Lautlehre, Heilbronn, 1885 und Stormonth, Etymological 
and Fronouncing Dictionary dbc, achte Auflage 1884, in einigen 
Fällen nach Smart, Webster, Worcester und anderen Quel- 
len angegeben. 



*) Von Benecke fttr die English authors anfgeatellt. 



Drnok uad Terlag toxi Yelhagen A Klasing in Bielefeld und Leipaig. 
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Druck von Velhagen A Klasing in Bielefeld. 
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